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PREFACE. 


Tr is the happiness and glory of our land, that every man, in 
his religious concerns, is allowed to follow the dictates of his: 
own conscience. At the same time, it by no means follows 
that every conscience is qualified to be a guide, or that there is 
any privilege or safety in following a conscience which is unen- 
lightened or perverted. Neither does it appear that the value of 
religious freedom consists in the right to remain quiet in igno- 
rance or error; but rather in the liberty to obtain and appro- 
priate all the information that comes within our reach. While, 
therefore, we are bound to be grateful for the privilege of fol- 
lowing our own consciences, it is incumbent on every person to 
see that his conscience is qualified to be a safe conductor. In 
truth, where freedom of opinion is unrestrained, every person 
ought to be able to form a correct opinion on every essential 
point of religious sentiment. Because every person who is call- 
ed to judge for himself, has no other alternative ; he must in- 
form himself respecting the points to be determined, or he must 
put all his immortal interests at hazard. 

Some may indeed attempt to judge without information, and 
they may flatter themselves that they do it correctly. But opin- 
ions formed from prejudice or misrepresentation, when carried 
out to their eternal consequences, will shew, that freedom of 
opinion without light is no security against the final ruin of er- 
ror. 

If this be true, then the real benefit of religious freedom can 
be secured only by the general diffusion of religious instruction. 
And a serious responsibility rests on every individual to qualify 
himself to judge correctly in his own case. For this purpose 
every person is under moral obligation to examine every source 
of information which is accessible, and to engage in this work 
with an honest and full determination to know the truth. 

But the responsibility in this case does not stop at individual 
interest. Every person is morally bound to do all he can for the 
instruction of others. Every one who has lighted a candle 
should put it on a candlestick that it may give light to all that 
are in the house. The best way to counteract error, 1s, as an 
eminent servant of Christ once said, “if we have any light, to 
hold it up.” 
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Every friend of the truth may properly regard the community 

as a grand tribunal, before which he is called to plead the cause 
of Christ ; a cause, on the decision of which, the honor of the 
Saviour himself, and the immortal welfare of men materially 
depend. Here he should plead as one sensible of the immense 
interests at stake, as one intent on gaining his point, and_per- 
suading men to be reconciled to God. If this cause be proper- 
ly vindicated, and men, through the divine blessing, are thereby 
convinced and turned to righteousness, the end of their being is 
secured; while those who are instrumental in doing it, will 
shine as the brightness of the firmament and as the stars forever 
and ever. But if this cause suffer before the bar of public opin- 
ion, through the neglect of those who are set for its defence ; 
_ and if souls be left to wander from the way of life for want of 
right instruction; they must be lost, and an aggravated weight 
of condemnation will come down on the heads of those who 
have slept at their post. 
” These considerations surely are enough to call forth the exer- 
tions of all who regard their own, or the welfare of their fellow- 
men. They are considerations, which we may believe, were 
duly felt by our Faruers of former generations. They stood in 
their lot, and kept their watch, and were faithful even to the 
death. And by their means the cause of truth has been sup- 
ported, has progressed ; and the happy fruits of their labors have 
been gathered in, during many successive and glorious seasons 
of harvest. But the Farumrs, where are they ? And now 
this work, with all its fearful responsibility, descends to us of the 
present generation. And though the cause of truth is still the 
same, and the means of its illustration and defence substantially 
the same, yet the explanation and defence of truth need to be 
conducted in manner and form suited to the age in which we 
live. The labors of Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Edwards, and 
Dwight, were adapted to their day, and were eminently produc- 
tive of good. But these labors will not suffice for future times. 
Every new generation presents fresh occasion for similar labors, 
and imposes new obligation on the children of light to continue 
the work, to be stedfast and immoveable, as well as earnest, in 
contending for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

These are some of the general considerations which seem 
to indicate the duty of all the friends of truth touching this 
subject. 

But there are other reasons, which appear to have a more 
special bearing on the subject at the present time, and which 
render the indications of duty still more clear and imperative. 
Some of these may be suggested, though they cannot now be 
considered at length. 
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The present day is distinguished by efforts to disseminate, 
through the medium of the press, the seeds of infidelity and im- 
morality. Publications of this character are scattered with un- 
tiring zeal in every corner of our land. Nearly allied to these 
efforts, are those which present false or defective views of 
Christian doctrine. Such false statements, unless exposed, will 
excite unreasonable prejudice in the minds of men, and will de- 
ceive many. It is surely time that the enemies of truth were 
relieved of the burden of making doctrines for us, or of inform- 
ing us what we ourselves believe. 

And here we might very properly advert to recent efforts to 
extend in our country that pretended form of Christianity, which 
at one period almost extinguished the light of science and reli- 
gion; which has deluged some of the fairest portions of the 
globe with blood, which is essentially hostile to every principle 
of civil or religious liberty, and whose symbolical representative 
in the Scriptures is, “ Mystery, Banyton THE GREAT, THE 
Morner OF HARLOTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH.” 

While these facts exist, and these things are doing on the pub- 
lic arena, shall the cause of truth, as it is revealed in the word 
of God, have few advocates? Will it be consistent with sinceri- 
ty for the professed followers of Christ to stand still as mere 
unconcerned spectators, while the great. question, “ What is 
truth?” is agitated and coming to a result in the community ? 

Another special reason for the present undertaking may be 
found in the existence of numerous and powerful revivals of reli- 
gion in our land. In proportion as these events multiply and 
extend, involving, as they do, the dearest interests of men and 
the highest honor of Christ, it is important, that they bear the 
genuine stamp of truth, and prove pure streams of the waters 
of life. For this purpose revivals need a constant and vigilant 
inspection; because it must be supposed that the enemy will 
labor to corrupt a fountain productive of so many blessings to 
Zion. 

Another special reason indicating the work now proposed is, 
that the space to be occupied by the contemplated publication is 
now vacant in this State. We say nothing in disparagement of 
our weekly vehicles of religious intelligence, nor of the Quar- 
terly Review, which is adapted to literary men. Admitting that 
these publications accomplish all that can be reasonably expect- 
ed of them, and are highly beneficial, still there is a large num- 
ber of topics which they do not touch,—a large portion of the 
community with which they have no intercourse. With these 
publications therefore, the proposed Magazine anticipates no 
collision. It merely comes in to fill a vacant space, to occupy 
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The distinct and avowed object of the proposed Magazine 
will be to explain and defend the system of revealed truth com- 
monly denominated Calvinistic. Not that we call any man 
master, in the authoritative sense; but the system generally 
distinguished by this name, is the one which we believe the Bi- 
ble teaches, the one which is most consonant with the dic- 
tates of enlightened reason, and therefore the one which we 
propose to advocate. 

Such, in brief, is our purpose, and such our reasons for the 
present enterprise. 

Without further preliminary, the patronage of an enlightened 
and Christian community is respectfully solicited for the Evan- 
G@ELIcaL MaGazine. 


Timoruy P. Ginzet, Isaac Parsons, 
Cuester Conrton, 


Cates J. Tenney, Josern Harvey, 
Editors. 


Hartford, June 1, 1832. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE DIVINE INSPIRATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


My Dear Friznp :—You have expressed the wish that I should 
direct your attention to some concise and satisfactory proof of the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures. You remark, that the labored 
treatises which you have examined contain arguments so extended 
and various, that they fail of producing that distinct and deep im. 
pression of the truth which you desire. You ask with much ear- 
nestness, if there are not some simple and direct arguments, touch- 
ing this subject, which a child may understand, and yet, which all 
the sophistry of infidels cannot shake ? 

I admit the importance of your request, and presume that many 
minds, with yours, may be rather confounded than satisfied with 
the elaborate arguments, by which the claims of the Bible to a di- 
vine origin are often supported. It is highly probable that one or 
two arguments of simple form and direct application would do 
greater execution, in removing doubts, and producing conviction, 
than more extended views of the whole field of evidence. It is one 
thing, however, to feel the importance of your request, and another 
thing successfully to comply. But my obligations to you as a friend, 
and to the cause of truth as a professed believer, constrain me to 
make the attempt. Understand, then, what I now propose to 
prove to your satisfaction and that of every candid mind is, that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, contained in that book, 
by way of eminence called the Bisxe, are of divine origin, and con- 
tain an authentic revelation of the truth and will of God. 

For this purpose, the first consideration to which I would direct your 
attention, is the existence itself of the Braun. 

_ The Bible has existence. You see it, you handle it, you examine 
it and find that it must not only have employed skill in its mechan- 
ical structure, but it contains sentiment, and statements, which must 
have been the product of some intelligent agent. Here, then, is a 
real existence, possessing distinct traits of character, which must_ 
Von, I. a 
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be accounted for on some-ground, and this task is in the hands of 
every caviller and infidel as well as of every professed believer. 
What is the origin? and who is the author of the Bible? are ques- 
tions, which every man is bound to meet with some rational reply. 
Because the Bible must have some origin, some author. It exists, 
it is not self-existent, its existence is not fortuitous. Whence then 
did it proceed ? If you deny one origin, you thereby make yourself 
responsible to support the claims of another. For no man of com- 
mon sense and the least consistency, would think of leaving a mat- 
ter of such notoriety and interest to mere conjecture. If any man 
says the Bible did not come from God, or if he questions its divine 
origin, he ought to hold himself in readiness to answer another 
question which immediately follows, viz: whence did the Bible 
originate? The whole stress of the subject then rests here, who 
can give the most consistent account of the origin of the Scriptures ? 
For to deny that they have any origin is unphilosophical and ab- 
surd. ‘This is according to the course of human investigation and 
conviction in all other cases. A person might deny that light and 
heat came from the sun, but this denial would have no weight or 
influence, unless he could give some more consistent account of the 
facts in the case. A man may deny that bodies descend by gravi- 
tation, or that their parts are kept together by cohesion ; but every 
rational person would at once inquire, what then causes bodies to 
descend or cohere? and a failure to answer these questions satisfac- 
torily would be considered as a real defeat. If the facts connected 
with the existence of the Bible cannot be accounted for on any oth- 
er supposition than that it came from God, then the conclusion is 
inevitable that the Bible is of divine origin. 

What I maintain therefore ts, that on no other ground than that of di- 
vine inspiration, can the facts connected with the existence of the Bible be 
satisfactorily explained. 

And here, for argument’s sake, you will allow me to consider 
you for the moment as standing in the place of the unbeliever ; and 
standing in this place you will now permit me to demand your theo- 
ry of explanation, if any you have, beside that of divine inspiration. 
You cannot escape this demand. For if you cannot give any other 
theory than that of inspiration, in other words, if you cannot tell 
whence the Bible originated, how dare you deny that it came from 
God? If you cannot tell whence it came you certainly are not qual- 
ified to resist its claims to inspiration. I must therefore insist upon 
the demand that you point out the origin of the Scriptures. And to 
narrow the limits of inquiry as much as possible we may at once 
come to the understanding that the Bible is from God, or it must be 
a cunningly devised fable. These are the only supposable theories 
respecting the subject. For as men wrote the Bible and put it forth 
to the world in the dress of human language, they either did it as 
they were moved of the Holy Ghost, or they did not. If they wrote 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost, then the Bible is from God ; 
if they did not, then it originated from man. If then you question or 


deny the divine origin of the Bible, you are driven to the necessity 
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of asserting it to be a human production. Supposing this to be your 
theory, as it must be of every man who denies the divine origin of 
the. Bible ; let us subject it to a brief examination. 

1. If, then, the Bible is the device of men, when was it fabrica- 
ted? Isit an ancient or modern production? Was it written at one 
time, or at different times? 

If you say the Bible was written long after the time of Christ and 
the Apostles, you are met by the fact that copies of this book have 
been found in different languages, and dispersed in different parts of 
the world, which for ages have had no intercourse with each other. 
Dr. Buchanan, in his eastern researches, found copies of the Scrip- 
tures, essentially the same with those we possess, among the Syrian 
churches on the Malabar coast. These churches had been for 
many centuries secluded from the rest of the Christian world. If, 
then, men made the Bible long after the time of Christ, they must 
have made several Bibles at least, very similar, and that without any 
concert. ‘This is not a supposable case. 

Was the Bible written near the time of Christ and the Apostles, 
or near the time when the events it records, were said to have trans- 
pired? How could this be? Could a history of such marvellous 
events be palmed upon the world, when it was unfounded in fact, 
and when the memory and observation of living witnesses must have 
afforded ample means of refutation ? Could a book now written and 
published, declaring that an hundred years ago, a man was born in 
this country under very singular circumstances ; that he lived for 
thirty years, and wrought miracles, and was then put to death ina 
very cruel manner by public authority ; and that he arose on the 
third day, and afterwards ascended to heaven ;—could such a book 
obtain any credence ? Would not a thousand tongues and a thousand 
pens at once put to silence all such pretensions ? Much less could 
the Bible, if unfounded in fact, have been written at the time when 
the facts are said to have transpired. 

Could any of us expect now, by writing and publishing a book, to 
convince the inhabitants of the State of Connecticut, that their 
beautiful river had changed the course of its current, and is running 
to the north? Would not every man who hears this story, look for 
himself? Much less stil] could the Bible, if unfounded in fact, have 
been written before the time when the events’ recorded are said to 
have occurred. For then it must have described facts which had 
no existence, and which every body knew had no existence ; and 
thus it must have contradicted itself. It is then altogether incredible 
and morally impossible that such a history, unfounded in fact, should 
have been palmed upon the world. It would carry with it the very 
means of its own exposure and refutation. 

But if the Bible is a true history, then the history of our Saviour’s 
birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension, is true. And if so, 
then his Apostles were true men, and spake as they were moved of 
_ the Holy Ghost, and their testimony is true when they say, “ all 
 Seripture is given by inspiration of God, and that God in these last. 
days hath spoken unio us by his Son.” . 
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2. If the Bible is the device of men, how are we to account for all 
those collateral proofs which are found in the existence and ordi- 
nances of the Christian church? Ifthe Scriptures are the device 
of wicked men, then the church and its ordinances must have had 
the same origin, for they depend upon the Scriptures. Or, to con- 
fine our attention to a single point, how are we to account for the 
existence of that Sacrament which is designed to commemorate the 
death of Christ? If the Scriptures are the device of wicked men, 
then Christ was never crucified, and the ordinance in question had 
no connexion with such anevent. How then is the existence of this 
ordinance to be accounted for? Suppose a number of men should 
now meet together to institute such an ordinance in memory of an 
event that never occurred, would they succeed? The ordinance of 
the Lord’s-supper must have had a beginning at some time and place. 
And at that first time, if it had been an imposture, must it not have 
been known as such, not only to those who contrived it, but to many 
others to whom it was offered? And would not many have been 
ready to say, we never heard of such an event as this ordinance 
commemorates? It is contrary to all moral possibility to suppose 
that a whole nation or generation of men should conspire to deceive 
themselves and the world in relation to a matter in which they had 
not the smallest interest. 

Again, if the Scriptures are the device of men, how are we to ac- 
count for the existence of the Christian era, so called? This era 
commences its date with the birth of Christ, and of course implies 
an admission of the whole civilized world that the event isa reality. 
And unless Christ lived and died according to the Scriptures, how is 
it possible that so large a portion of the world should have been 
brought to admit the fact? There is in the United States the era of 
their independence, yearly celebrated and brought to view in all 
their public documents. Could the body of this nation ever be in- 
duced to unite in this celebration and observance if the story of their 
independence were a mere farce? Would the fourth day of July 
ever be distinguished from other days in the feelings of the people 
at large, if it were not in fact the birth-day of their nation ? These 
questions need no answer. And on the same principle, the Chris- 
tian era must remain an unaccountable phenomenon, if Christ never 
lived. And if Christ lived, then his religion is true, and the Bible is 
the word of God. 

3. If the Bible is the device of men, how are we to account for 
the character of the book, as developed in its precepts and senti- 
ment? Men enough, as sad experience teaches us, may be found, 
who will fabricate tales, print them, do them up in a book, and dis- 
pose of them for money or fame. At the same time, there are cer- 
tain principles in human nature and in the very texture of falsehood, 
which sooner or later will discover the cheat. Men may make and 
publish tales for money or fame, but men never make and publish 
tales to their own manifest injury or disgrace. It is not in human 
nature to do this. Men may invent and publish tales for their own 
amusement or that of others. But to afford the amusement the tale 
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must agree with the known feelings of men. ‘Tales which are in 
opposition to all these feelings would not be made for profit, fame, 
or amusement. Human nature is found as true to these principles 
as the needle to the pole. 

Again, it enters into the very nature of fiction that it will be in- 
_ consistent with itself. ‘There always will be discrepancy among 
the parts of sucha story, that discovers its true character. Now, if 
we suppose the Scriptures to be the device of men, they must have 
been wicked men. For the good would never be the authors of 
known forgery. Ifthen wicked men produced the Bible, they must 
have done it under the influence of motives which influence such 
men. ‘The question then is, what could those motives have been? 
A book to be written by wicked men must present some motive to 
their selfishness, ambition, or amusement. Anda book to be com- 
posed of mere fiction, will bear the marks of fiction by its inconsis- 
tency, especially if it relate to any considerable course of events. 
How then does the Bible comport with these known principles of hu- 
man nature and of fiction? The facts recorded, the truths stated, 
and the precepts enjoined in the Scriptures, are known to be direct- 
ly contrary to the natural feelings of men. Men, it is well known, 
do not resort to the Bible for amusement, and this being the case, no 
one would make the Bible for profit or fame. What possible mo- 
tive, therefore, can we suppose would have induced wicked men to 
make such a book? They can hardly be induced to read or hear a 
small part of it; how then could they sit down to the task of making 
it? 

Suppose a company of wicked men were assembled in some se- 
cret chamber under the shades of night for wicked purposes; and 
suppose a Bible known by them to be what it is, to be let down in 
the midst of them: How soon would they recoil, and their joints 
tremble like Belshazzar’s before the hand writing on the wall? Can 
it then be rationally supposed that a company of such men would 
meet together for days and nights, as they must, if the supposition 
be true, to make such a book ; a book which condemns them at eve- 
ry step, and holds up before them the terrors of eternal woe for the 
very sins they were then committing? We might as well suppose 
that all the Jaws of nature are annulled. 

But another and still greater difficulty remains, and that is, if men 
were disposed to make such a book, and if there were no insur- 
mountable obstacle in their feelings, could they do it? Are there not 
truths in the Bible which lie beyond the comprehension, and there- 
fore beyond the invention of men? We may consistently suppose 
that men, if they please, may wade through the shallow streams in 
their way. But who will even suppose that men may, or ever did 
wade through the ocean? How then could the intellect of some 
man have invented those statements, descriptions, and systems, 
which the intellect of all other men, and of angels too, has been un- 
able to fathom? It is then absolutely incredible that men should 
make the Bible. They never would if they could, they never could 
if they would, make the Bible. Whence then originated this book ? 
Let infidels answer this if they can. “G," 
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Another consideration to which I would direct your attention in 
proof of the divine origin of the Scriptures, is the eaistence of the 
Jews. There is a people scattered abroad on the face of the earth, 
living in the presence of all other nations, and yet a distinct race of 
men. ‘This nation, having their own laws and government, once in- 
habited a country on the east border of the Mediterranean sea.— 
Their history for many years past, in all its peculiarity and wonders 
has been known to the world. Whence came this people?) Whence 
originated those remarkable things in their history which have 
made them till now the admiration of the world? Here are phenom- 
ena for infidel philosophy to explain. And for the present moment 
we will suppose the Bible to be out of the question. ‘The Bible we 
now suppose is on trial for its life before the bar of public opinion, 
and therefore may not testify. And supposing that you, my friend, 
assume in this case the responsibilities of a professed unbeliever, I 
ask you to explain this matter, your Bible being laid aside. Do 
you say, let the Jews go, what have I to do with the Jews; all I un- 
dertook was to cavil against the truth of the Bible; all I wish is to 
invalidate or demolish the pretensions of the Bible to a divine ori- 
gin? This will never do—I hold you to the task which falls to the 
hands of every one who sets aside the Bible—tell me whence came 
the Jews? In what part of the world did they originate ? Can you 
account for their singular situation as dispersed in all parts of the 
globe, and for the remarkable antipathy which they experience from 
all other nations. Why should the Jews any more than the Per- 
sians or the Greeks be a proverb, a taunt, and a by-word in all the 
regions of the earth? Shew me the place on the records of profane 
history where these things are satisfactorily explained. Js it not 
probable, even morally certain, that a nation like this, coming for- 
ward and making so conspicuous a figure on the stage of action 
would leave some traces of its origin, and progress ; and especially 
as they had the use of letters? Is it at all to be supposed that there 
is no account to be found of this people, and that in their progress 
they have left no discernible track? To suppose this would be a 
manifest violation of the common principles of human affairs. Just so 
certain as that some authentic record of this people exists, so certain 
it is that the Bible contains that record, for there is no other.— 
There is then no other rational or philosophical supposition concern- 
ing this people, than that their true history is contained in the Bi- 
ble. But you will say, perhaps, that if this be admitted, it will not 
prove that the Bible is of divine origin,. any more than that 
any other true history is divinely inspired.—This is true. But if 
the door is fairly open to admit this truth, a train of consequen- 
ces will follow, which establish the truth in question. For what 
is the history of the Jews in the Bible, but a history of miracles, 
or events which indicate the finger of God? In connexion with 
this history is a record of the predictions of the prophets, and 
the fulfilment of those predictions ; especially those remarkable 
prophecies which relate to the birth, life, and death of our bles- 
sed Saviour. Now if the history of the Jews in the Bible is true, 
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then all these things are true; andif all these things are true 
then the Bible must be a divine revelation. Who but God could 
perform all these wonders ; who else could foretell all these events ? 
But you may say, as others have said, that this history is in part 
fabulous ; and though it may contain some truth, yet those parts 
which are considered as attesting its divine character, may be in- 

- vented by the Jews to give eclat to their history. Let us then join 
issue on this point, where the whole argument now rests, and ex- 
amine some of these fables. The passage of the Red Sea is one of 
‘ie most remarkable events~ recorded in that history, and if any 
events there recorded are fabulous, this must unquestionably be 
among the number. ‘This event was recorded in the publicly re- 
ceived history of the Jews, and must therefore have been believed 
by them. Now, the question arises, when was the record of this 
fabulous event made ? Was it made before the time when the event 
was said to have taken place ? This could not be, for the record 
would have contradicted itself. Was the record made at the time 
of the event? But the event we suppose was fabulous; if so, who 
would have believed an account coming forth in the face of facts? 
The eyes and ears of every man, woman, and child would at once 
testify to the contrary. Was the record made soon after the time 
of the event? Who then would have believed it if fabulous, when 
the recollections of many, and the total absence of all collateral 
evidence would afford ample means of refutation? Was the record 
made long after the event was said to have taken place ? Who then 
would have believed it, when every one would say, they never heard 
of such an event before? In a word, would it be possible to bring 
a whole nation to believe important events recorded in their history, 
which have no foundation in fact? Would it be possible to make 
this or any other nation believe that their fathers passed through the 
sea on dry land, if it were not true? The same may be said of the 
other remarkable events in the history of the Jews. The things 
could not have been fabulous, and yet the subject of general belief 
among the nation. ‘To suppose it would manifest an unreasonable 
stretch of credulity. 

The argument may be summed up in this manner. The Jews 
exist as a distinct people, and that under very peculiar circumstan- 
ces, and there is no.trace of their origin or early history but in the 
Bible. Some origin they must have had, and some trace of it 
doubtless exists. ‘The Bible therefore must contain the true history 
of the Jews. . But if it be a true history, then it is an attested reve- 
lation from God; for it carries with it this claim, and records the 
events which support this claim, and which all the nation of the 
Jews received as true history. While, therefore, the Jews exist, I 
can never question the divine authority of the Scriptures, and I 
trust, that in this conclusion, my friend, I shall have your hearty 
concurrence, 

-At the same time I would remark that in selecting the existence 
of the Jews, as the basis of my argument, I have taken only one of 
a class of events which are all equally weighty in their bearing on 
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this point. We might not only ask the question, whence came the 
Jews, asa difficulty for infidelity to solve without the light of reve- 
lation; but we might also ask, whence came the human race !— 
Laying aside our Bibles, what can we tell of the origin and progress 
of the human family 1—Infidelity may laugh at this question, while 
it is helped out of its difficulty by aid which it will not acknowledge. 
But the light of revelation being utterly extinct, I should be glad to 
see what infidel sagacity would do with this subject. 1 should be 
glad to see the history which the wisest infidels would make out, of 
the beginning of the world, and the origin of all things. Another 
question might be put. We perceive among men a great variety 
languages ; and each language so dissimilar as to be unintelligible 
to those who speak another. ‘This is a fact open to the face of the 
world. But how is this? and whence did it arise, and what is the 
account of this mystery, which we find any where but in our Bi- 
bles? Indeed, if we abandon the ground of divine revelation con- 
tained in the Scriptures, we are involved at once in a labyrinth of 
darkness and amazement, from which no human skill or invention 
can extricate, and where we must be in utter doubt as to the past, 
or the future. The Bible then is the lamp unto our feet and the 
light unto our path. 


SERMON. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
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Joun 4:14, 


But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; 
but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life. 


The figurative language in which Christ conveys the instruction 
of the text was occasioned by a circumstance which renders the 
figure very natural and impressive. Passing through the land of 
Samaria, our Saviour came to a well in Sychar. ‘There, being 
weary, he tarried for rest until a woman of Samaria came to the 
well to draw water. ‘Jesus saith unto her, give me drink.” The 
woman perceiving that he was a Jew, expressed her surprise that 
he, being a Jew, should ask drink of her, a Samaritan, as the Jews 
had no dealings with the Samaritans. Jesus replied, “If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto thee, give me 
to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given 
thee living water. Whosoever drinketh of this water, (i. e. the 
water in the well) shall thirst again.” Of this truth the coming of 
the woman to the well was ample evidence. She had been there 
before on the same errand. But the supplies which she thence 
drew, were soon exhausted, and finding herself entirely destitute, 
she had occasion for repeated visits to this source. “ But whosoever 
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drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst ; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in hima well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” In other words, the water that 
I shall give is not of ihis failing nature. It is something, of which, 
if he once possess it, a person will never be wholly destitute ; but 
it will remain in him a living principle, growing and spreading till 
it amount to everlasting life. ‘This account of the subject at once 
interested the feelings of the woman. She had experienced much 
trouble in coming to the well for daily supplies,—she could easily 
understand the advantage of having a supply which would never be 
exhausted ; therefore she said unto him, Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw. But Jesus had a 
different advantage in view, and having excited her attention, and 
prepared the way for a more important subject which might be well 
illustrated by existing circumstances, he proceeded to unfold his 
design in the events which follow in the history. . 

The use which the Saviour designed to make of this well, and the 
circumstance of the woman’s coming to draw water, is very mani- 
fest. The well was an emblem of all the ordinary sources of hu- 
man happiness, and all the means by which men endeavor to obtain 
salvation in their own righteousness. Whoever drinketh at these 
wells, or of this water, will thirst again. He will soon find himself 
eatirely destitute. But there is a fountain of supply which is per- 
manent, and the water from which will never fail, but which, where- 
ever it is received, will spring up into everlasting life. In other 
words, there is a living principle of piety and righteousness which 
Christ gives, and which will never entirely cease its operations when 
once begun, until it issues in the interminable felicity of heaven,— 
Such is the water which Christ gives; or, to drop the figure, such 
in its nature and operations is savine Grace. ‘This is the subject 
which our Saviour illustrated at the well of Sychar. And what he 
ieaches concerning it is, 

I. That saving grace is the gift of Christ ; and, 

II. That it is active and enduring in its operations. i 

First, then, we shall contemplate saving grace as the gift of Christ. 

And here it may be proper before the illustration of this point-is 
introduced, to say, that by saving grace is meant a real saving con- 
formity of heart to God, or that moral state which commences in 
what our Saviour denominates, being born again. True, other things 
may be grace in some sense, inasmuch as other things may be, and 
are undeserved gifts. But by this phrase, as now used, is meant a 
special saving gift, which is nothing less than the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart. Concerning the origin of saving grace in the 
heart, the text clearly teaches two things, viz: that it comes from 
Christ, and that it comes from him as a free gift. 

1, Saving grace comes from Christ. 

“ The water that I shall give,” is the figurative language by which 
this truth is conveyed in the text. And whatever is represented by 
the term water, there can be no question that Christ meant to say 
that it comes exclusively from. him. ‘This is as plain as it can be 
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made by language. Equally clear is the import of the term water. 
It is a figure so frequently and exclusively used in Scripture to de- 
note the operations and influences of the Holy Spirit in regenera- 
tion and sanctification, that its true import in this place can hardly 
be misapprehended. ‘The meaning of the passage, then, divested 
of figure, is the renewing, sanctifying grace, or the experimental 
holiness which I shall give. And this equals in amount this decla- | 
ration, all saving grace, or experimental holiness is my gift, and therefore _ 
is from mE. But how does saving grace come from Christ? In — 
reply it may be remarked— 

It comes in consequence of the atonement and mediation of Christ. 

The apostacy of man closed every avenue of communication be- 
tween him and the favor of God. No human efforts or human 
merit could ever open a way by which fallen man could return to 
God, or God be reconciled to him. On this account it will remain 
forever true that Christ, and he only, is the way, the truth, and the 
life ; no man cometh to the Father but by him. Set the atonement 
and the intercession of Christ aside, and no sinner would ever be 
born again,—would ever enter the gates of the New Jerusalem. 

Again. Saving grace is from Christ, because it is the effect of 
divine power, by the agency of the Hoty Sririr. 

Though the Holy Spirit is the immediate agent of the work of 
regeneration, yet as his gracious operations are the consequence of 
what Christ has done, are conducted in accordance with his plea- 
sure, and in application of his truth, this work is said to be from 
Christ, and is the water which he gives. All, therefore, that will 
be necessary for the illustration of this part of the subject, will be to 
shew, that regeneration is the immediate effect of Almighty Power, 
and of that only. his is not the water that man gives, or that 
angels give, but that Christ gives. It is a special effect of his divine 
power. 

The truth of this suggestion will appear decisively from the nat- 
ural character of man. 

That character, according to the word of God, is one of exceed. 
ing deceitfulness and desperate wickedness. It is a character of 
absolute and total depravity. A state in which every thought of the 
heart is evil only and that continually. No moral exercise nor 
desire proceeds from the unrenewed heart, but is stamped deeply 
and indelibly with the moral features of the carnal mind which is 
enmity against God. And this moral corruption is universal as well 
as total among fallen men. For God himself testifies as the result 
of his own particular observation, ‘all have gone out of the way 
they are together become unprofitable, there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.” Now the question is, and it needs no answer 
can any moral purity, or true holiness, be the effect of the natueel 
character of man? If any should suppose it possible, then let the 
inquiry be pursued to a more particular scrutiny. How can a bitter 
fountain send forth sweet streams? How can sin produce holiness ? 
How can the love of God spring out of hatred to him? How can 
humility grow out of pride, benevolence out of selfishness, or purity 
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out of lust 7—And should we turn to those animal affections which 
do not pertain to the moral character, we can find in this quarter no 
relief. For that which does not pertain to the moral character, can 
have no influence in producing a moral change. 

But there is still another consideration which clears this point of 
all doubt, and that is, sinners in their natural state, are unwilling to 


be holy, or to turn to God. If their depravity were a physical 
disease, we might hope to find a physical remedy; if it were a 


mistake arising from deficiency of information, we might hope to 
correct it by increasing light. At least, if any or all of these ob- 
stacles were in the way and were immoveable, we might finda 
a satisfactory excuse for the sinner, which would relieve his con- 
science of present uneasiness, and shield it from future remorse.— 
But far from all this isthe fact. For while sinners can, if they will, 
repent and comply with every requirement of the Gospel, while 
salvation is wholly within their reach as moral agents, yet they will 
not come to Christ that they may have life; they will not have this 
man to rule over them. And here we meet the real difficulty 
of the case. Men, having their own destiny in their own hands, 
as moral agents, choose to persevere in sin, and if left to them- 
selves will persevere in it, until being finished, it will bring forth 
death. Here, then, Almighty: Power must interpose to arrest this 
course of self-ruin, or no soul will be saved. Is it supposed that 
the Holy Spirit cannot, consistently with the moral agency of 
man, perform any operation in his heart? It may be replied, the 
Scriptural account of this subject is very simple, and involves no 
evident inconsistency. ‘I will take the stony heart out of their 
flesh, and I will give them an heart of flesh.” Now, supposing 
this to be done instantaneously, where is the inconsistency with 
moral agency? The subject of regeneration is as voluntary in 
the exercise of the new heart as of the old. And if the giving 
of a new heart destroys moral agency, then how could God create 
moral agents at first, and give them a heart ; or how did they come 
by their original moral powers, and yet be moral agents? It isa 
fact, then, though entirely consistent with man’s voluntary agency, 
that believers are created in Christ Jesus uiito good works, and that 
thus saving grace is from Christ as the effect of almighty power. 
_ 2. Saving grace not only comes from Christ by his divine power, 
but it comes from him as his free gift. 

The water that I shall give, is his language. 


shall sell, or lend, but water that I shall crve. 
The idea here intended is obvious. _ What Christ does in the dis- 


pensation of his grace, is done without any consideration of the pre- 
sent or future merits of the subject of it; and is done according to 
the sovereign good pleasure of him who bestows the gift. ‘That 
saving grace is not bestowed in consideration of any present merits 
of the subject, is evident from what has already been shewn respect. 
ing the natural character of man. ‘That there can be no merit in 
such a state which entitles to favor, and especially the greatest of 
all favors, saving grace, is unavoidably certain. Equally evident 
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words of Christ, to shew what were his real sentiments respecting 
the connection of saving grace with final salvation, this part of the 
text must fully supply that defect. For here the operations of grace 
are brought forward to actual results,—brought foward till they 
reach heaven itself. Here can be no mistake. For this water 
which Christ gives, or his grace communicated by his Spirit, shall 
not only be a well of water in the subject of it, but it shall spring 
up into everlasting life. Can that be everlasting life which con- 
tinues a while, and then perishes? If a true believer does then ever 
fall away and is lost, the words of Christ in this passage cannot be 
true. And here let all the cautions, all the incentives to faithful- 
ness in duty, that can be imagined, be set forth; let believers be 
told, that if the righteous man turn from his righteousness and com- 
mit iniquity, he shall die; let them be told, that those who were 
once enlightened and have tasted of the heavenly gift, if they shall 
fall away, it is impossible to renew again to repentance ; let all 
these cautions and many others be set forth, and what do they prove ? 
They prove indeed what they declare, that if the righteous fall 
away, they shall die. But do they prove, or were they intended to 
prove, that the truly righteous ever did or ever will sin unto death ? 
When the Apostle Paul says, “ But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed,” does he intend to intimate 
that such an event ever did or ever would take place, and that an 
apostle or an angel would in fact preach another Gospel, and be 
cursed for it ; or does he intend to shew the consequences of a 
supposed case, and thus to shew in the strongest light his belief of 
the Gospel, and to afford one of the strongest possible motives for 
continuing faithful to it? So, all the cautions against falling away 
that can be mentioned or imagined, enforced as they frequently are 
or may be with supposed cases, for the sake of illustration, will not 
prove that any believer ever did or ever will finally apostatize. But 
it may be asked, if believers cannot fall away, why caution them at 
all? The answer to this inquiry is, there is no natural impossibility 
that believers should fall away and be lost ; there is no impossibility, 
in the nature of things, that they should sin and continue in it, in 
which case they must die. But the security of believers, and their 
only security, is the covenant of grace, the promise of God in Christ 
Jesus that they shall never perish. It isa gracious and moral se- 
curity. This promise God accomplishes by means. And those 
cautions which have been considered are among the means by 
which this covenant of promise is carried into effect. The decla- 
ration of Christ, in the text, is ample security that his children will 
not, as matter of fact, be lost: ‘The water that I shall give him 
shall be in hima well of water springing up into everlasting life.”— 
Here is no rr, no condition or supposed contingency. ‘The decla- 
ration is absolute ; and either Christ says what he will not or cannot 
perform, or the principle of grace once implanted, will, under the 
culture of Christ, grow and flourish till it reaches eternal salvation 
in heaven. 
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1. The grand result of a plan of grace is to exalt the Saviour 
and abase the sinner. ‘The tendency to this result we perceive in 
all the parts of the Gospel plan from beginning to end. It finds its 
occasion in the lost state of man, and that a lost state into which he 
has plunged himself. And it says to him in that state, “‘ O Israel, 
thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is thine help.” And the 
Gospel holds up the hope of deliverance from that state, not as the 
consequence of the efforts of the sinner’s strength,—not as the effect 
of any works of righteousness which he will do, but as the effect 
of undeserved grace, and as the consequence of his own humble 
sense of dependance. Experimental religion is the water which 
Christ gives, and the continuance of which he guarantees until it 
attains to eternal life. ‘True, this is done in the exercise of the. 
active and voluntary powers of the subject of them; he is not a pas- 
sive machine, but a recipient in such a sense, that what he has, he 
feels that he receives as a free gift, and for which he will feel for- 
ever indebted to sovereign grace. If it were not so, what would 
heaven be, and where would be its songs of praise ? Who of all the 
throng before the throne could say to Hr that sitteth thereon— 
“thou hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood?” If sinners should 

o to heaven by their own efforts and their own faithfulness, inde- 
pendently of Christ, how would the song of Moses and the Lamb 
be forever silenced, and the praises of heaven be turned into self- 
righteous, self-exalting boastings ? 

2. The plan of free grace in the Gospel, gives no license or en- 
couragement to negligence or presumption. 

If any are disposed to say, let us sin, that grace may abound, or 
because the word of Christ secures eternal life to the believer ; the 
best answer that can be given is that of Paul: ‘“ How shall we that 
are dead to sin live any longer therein?” Sin has received a death 
blow in the believer’s heart by the renewing of the Holy Ghost ; and 
a blow, which by the power and grace of Christ, will surely end 
in the extinction of all sin. And how shall he who has experienced 
this change be induced to live in sin, even if he might with impu- 
nity? A person may be induced by promises or threats, to abstain 
for a season, from what he really loves and desires. But there is 
constant danger of his return. Far otherwise is the case of him 
who is in a degree dead to sin, who begins to hate and abhor it in ev- 
ery form and degree. And so long as Christ is able to maintain that 
inward principle of abhorrence, so long the security is perfect, and 
the doctrine of certain perseverance will be attended with no neglect 
ofduty. It is, then, the great point in religious experience to receive 
the water which Christ gives. Those who drink at other fountains 
will thirst again. But he that drinks of the water that Christ gives 
shall never thirst. Is it not, then, the sincere desire, and will it not 
be the earnest prayer of all that truly seek salvation, Lord, give us 
this water that we thirst not ’—AmEN. 
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INQUIRY CONCERNING THE DUTY OF FEMALES TO SPEAK OR BE 
SILENT IN MIXED RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES. — 


Messrs. Eprrors :—If you judge the following investigation, in 
relation to the duties of pious females, suited to promote the peace, 
order, purity, and usefulness of the churches, you are requested to 
give it a place in your useful Magazine. WwW. L. 


Do the Holy Scriptures make it the duty of pious Females to speak, or to 
+e f. be silent.in mixed Religious Assemblies ? ; 
Pine 
The subject will be best illustrated by viewing it in the several 
’ particulars which it involves. 

I. God in his word plainly teaches us that men and women were 
never designed to move in the same sphere. This is strongly im- 
plied in the account of their original formation, Gen. 2: 20—23 ; 
and in the separate curse denounced after the fall, on the man, and 
on the woman, Gen. 3:16—19. These passages clearly point out 
the different spheres in which man and woman were designed to 
move. While they were designed to associate together in the most 
cordial union, in the duties of private life, woman was not designed 
to bear a part in the labors of public life. By direct quotations 
from the passages in Genesis, and frequent references to them, the 
writers of the New Testament confirm this view. In Corinthians, 
we are told, ‘The man is not of the woman; but the woman of the 
man. Neither was man created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man.” In Ephesians we find these precepts: ‘“‘ Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands as unto the Lord. For the 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church. Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it. So ought men to love their wives 
as their own body. He that loveth his wife loveth himself.” From 
these and similar passages, it is evident that, while God designed 
the two sexes to be harmoniously united in the cares and labors 
and trials of domestic life, he never designed woman to engage in 
those of public life. No enlightened person would advocate the 
attendance of females in school, society, and electors’ meetings. 
Much less would any one claim that it became the delicacy and 
providential destination of their sex, to take part in the debates of 
such meetings, or of church meetings for the transaction of business, 
and to vote in them. It neither becomes their sex nor its destina. 
tion, to command armies, make laws, plead or judge causes in court, 
‘or bé made overseers of the churches. Such things are not within 
the sphere in which they were designed to move, nor consonant 
with that delicacy of ‘constitution, both of body and of mind, which 
they inherit. 
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“‘ Admitting,” says a judicious writer,* ‘whatever be the real 
fact, that the sexes are equal as to mental powers, it is evident that 
their destinations are different. The female form while more grace- 
ful, is inferior in point of strength, and of course less adapted to the 
rugged and perilous occupations and boisterous scenes of life. Fe- 
male children are commonly less roving in their dispositions, and 
less turbulent and obstinate in their tempers—they are more docile 
and more domestic than those of the other sex. Hence it plainly 
appears to be the ordination of nature—I mean the Errrnat Wis- 
pom—that women should be employed chiefly in the various busi- 
ness of the domestic kind. And as the designs of nature are never 
thwarted with impunity, so those women, who, disdaining the femi- 
nine sphere, usurp the business and imitate the manners of men, 
are punished by the loss of their attractions. Now as the business 
of education is not to thwart, but to assist the designs of nature, it is 
clear that the general scheme of female instruction should be appro- 
priate to the female character and sphere of action.” - 

The difference of constitution and sphere of action in the tw 
sexes has been the longer dwelt upon, as a proper introduction to an 
examination of the precepts of the Gospel, in relation to females 
speaking or praying in mixed religious assemblies. 


II. Certain passages of Scripture are by some confidently appeal- 
ed to as justifying the practice in question. Do these passages, cor- 
rectly understood, either support, or even encourage the practice? 

1. The example of Anna, the prophetess, Luke 2: 86—38, is re- 
ferred to. Her age, office, and standing deserve attention. She 
had lived with an husband seven years from her virginity. And 
she was a widow of about four score and four, or eighty-four years, 
which departed not from the temple ; but served God with fastings 
and prayers night and day. It is said that she spake of the Saviour 
to all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem—“ to the pious 
remnant with whom she was acquainted and who waited for a spir- 
itual redemption.” 

In this reference to her it is difficult to perceive any thing which 
should lead uninspired, single, and even young women, to speak or 
pray in meetings, composed of men and women, and including un- 
converted persons. 

2. The example of the woman of Samaria, John 4 : 29 and 39, is 
quoted. It is certain that this woman did neither instruct nor exhort 
in a promiscuous assembly. She went her way into the city and 
saith to the men, Come, see a man which told me all things that 
ever I did; is not this the Christ? She persuaded others to go them- 
selves to Christ for instruction, and addressed them only as she met 
them in the streets of the city. She seems not to have imagined 
that her unpretending influence would be blessed as it was. And 
many of the Samaritans of that city believed on Him for the saying 
of the woman, which testified, He told me all that ever I did. ‘The 
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whole is a beautiful example of female usefulness, separate entirely 
from public exhortation and prayer. 

3. It is said, that Mary was directed to proclaim a risen Saviour. 
Mary certainly was not directed to go into a promiscuous meeting 
and proclaim a risen Saviour. She was commanded to go and tell 
the disciples that he is risen from the dead. In this single fact, 
there was nothing of the nature of a religious exhortation. As the 
mother of Christ she was intimate with the disciples. She was com- 
manded to tell them—not others—that he was risen. Of the entire 
modesty and reserve of Mary, we have the most finished view in the 
very words of inspiration. After repeated salutations from the angel 
Gabriel,—after which communications of the divine love and pres- 
ence,—after the birth of Christ, and the visit of angels and shep- 
herds, and while others wondered at those things which were told 
them, and expressed their wonder, it is said of her, ‘ But Mary 

kept all these things and pondered them in her heart.” 

* 4, The example of Aquilla and Priscilla is quoted in favor of 
female speaking in mixed assemblies, Acts 18:24—28. These 
persons heard Apollos speak in the synagogue at Ephesus. To this 
time he had never been among the Christians, and had imperfect 
views of the Gospel; knowing only the baptism of John. But he was 
aman of an excellent spirit. After the services of the synagogue 
were closed, Aquilla and Priscilla sought him out, took him unto them ; 
that is, home with them, and in a private way, expounded unto him 
the way of God more perfectly. ‘There is not the least evidence in 
the Gospel, that either of them ever spoke in the synagogue, orin a 
mixed assembly ; while there is much evidence that they were both 
zealous and devoted Christians. This incident in their history is a 
beautiful example of union between man and wife, in their views of 
propriety, in their feelings, and in their endeavors to advance 
religion in private ways. Romans 16: 3,4, we again find honor- 
able mention of these persons. ‘They had either ventured their own 
lives in protecting the Apostle, or manifested a willingness to lay 
down their own necks, and to be beheaded in his stead ; and his life 
was so important to all the churches of the Gentiles, that they, as 
well as he, were under the greatest obligations to them. 

The only other mention made of these persons is, 1 Cor. 16: 19. 
Aquilla and Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the church 
that is in their house. Private houses were in that day the places in 
which persons assembled for hearing the Gospel, and churches for 
the celebration of Christian ordinances. Though these persons 
went about doing good and accompanied the Apostle from place to 
place, and took care of him, yet not a word is any where said of 
their speaking in religious assemblies. They might have done it, 
but if they did, the fact is not mentioned in the New Testament. 

5. Phebe is spoken of as a servant of the church, Rom. 16: 1,2. 
She acted as a servant or deaconess of the church at Cenchrea, and 
was probably employed in visiting and relieving the sick women. 
She was noted for her pious regard to the Apostle, and the disciples, 
when in any distress. They had ofien experienced relief at her 
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hands. The church at Rome was therefore exhorted te receive her 
to their fellowship, and to assist her in her appropriate duties. She 
had been a succourer of many, and of Paul himself, who was for- 
ward to acknowledge his obligation to her. It is neither said nor 
implied that she ever spoke or prayed in a social meeting. 

6. The Apostle mentions women who labored with him in the 
Gospel, Phil. 4: 3. It is very evident that these women were not 
preachers of the Gospel; and there is no evidence on the face of 
the record, that either they, or Clement, were in the habit of speak- 
ing or exhorting in meetings. They and Clement had labored. to 
promote the success of the Apostle’s public ministry, as also several 
others had done, whom he acknowledged as his fellow-laborers in 
the Gospel; whose well-regulated zeal and ardent love led him to 
say that their names were in the book of life. In the same sense, 
it is believed, the wives of ministers and of missionaries, the single 
males and females, who go on missions as teachers and helpers, 
pious teachers of Sabbath and other schools, and private Christians, 
who labor and pray to promote the success of the ministry of recon- 
ciliation at home and abroad, are said to labor with ministers; and 
to be fellow-laborers in the Gospel, though they should not speak in 
mixed religious assemblies. Nothing, therefore, can be fairly drawn 
from this or other similar expressions to justify the practice in ques- 
tion. The Scriptures relied upon for its support, when fairly un- 
derstood, give not the least encouragement to it. All that is claim- 
ed from them is, that they furnish examples of such a practice 
among primitive Christians. But this claim is net supported by the 
acknowledged principles of interpretation. Itis grounded on a mis- 
apprehension of the circumstances in which the primitive Christians 
were placed, and of the passages which relate to the manner in 
which women, in primitive times, exerted their influence for the 
spread of religion. 

What is said of female prophetesses, 1 Cor. 11th chap., may be 
thought by some to be an exception to the above remarks. In this 
chapter, the Apostle began to discuss points relating to the public 
religious assemblies at Corinth. With few digressions the discus- 
sion is continued to the end of the 14th chapter. His object was to 
reprove and correct certain abuses which had crept in among them. 
The principal of these were, the eating of things sacrificed to idols, 
their assembling together with divided hearts, female speaking, and 
a perversion of the Lord’s-supper. In 1] : 3—5, he reminds them 
that the head of the woman is the man, and of those principles of 
order which God has established and which are never trampled 
upon without occasioning evil. According to divine appointment 
there is one head in the family, in church, and in state. 

This seems to have been the only instance, (if indeed it was one, ) 
in which women were permitted to speak in public, and the permis- 
sion in this instance had been abused. The case was altogether 
peculiar. The permission and the evil respected that one church. 
In it several women had been endowed with the spirit of prophecy, 
by which they offered prayers and declared things before unknown. 
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This church had not the written instructions of the Gospel to con- 
sult, and hence the necessity of special gifts. The precedent, there- 
fore, has no more binding force than other examples of the exercise 
of these gifts in primitive times. Men might now with as much 
propriety attempt to heal the sick by miracles, as women claim the 
privilege of speaking in promiscuous assemblies, from any thing 
contained in the 11th chapter of the 1 Corinthians. In this the Apos- 
tle may be considered as only taking up the subject, which he fin- 
ishes in the concluding paragraph of the 14th chapter; and before 
it is considered as lending any support to the practice in question, 
what is there ‘said on the subject should be carefully compared with 
it, and with other parts of Scripture. [ To be continued. | 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


SPECIMEN OF ARGUMENT AGAINST THE CERTAIN PERSEVERANCE 
OF TRUE BELIEVERS. 

Mussrs. Eprrons :—As you profess a desire to devote particular 
attention to the defence of Christian doctrine, it may be well for 
you to know some of the methods by which that doctrine is some- 
times assailed. I therefore send you the following specimen of an 
argument against the certain perseverance of believers which lately 
fell under my observation. 

Calling upon.a neighbor a few days since, he thus accosted me : 
“You are one that believes that saints cannot fall from grace and 
perish.” I replied, I am one that believes that no real saint, or 
true child of God, ever did or ever will fall. from grace and perish. 
“ But,” said my neighbor, ‘I can demonstrate to you that a real 
Christian can fall away and be lost, so as not to inherit the kingdom 
of God.” Pray do it then, said I. He accordingly placed his ar- 
gument in the following array :—‘“ Suppose here is a room with a 
table in it, and on the table a variety of all kinds of intoxicating 
liquors in abundance. Beside the table sits a saint, who is really 
such. Now is it not possible for this saint to put forth his hand 
and taste of these liquors? And if he can taste, may he not on the 
same principle drink freely of them; and continuing in the posses- 
sion and exercise of this power, can he not drink enough to make 
him dead drunk? And do we not read that no drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of God? Consequently, is it not possible for a 
real saint to fall away, and fail of the kingdom of God ?” 

I presume that by this time I need not inform you that my neigh. 
bor has but recently turned his attention to the subject of religion, 
and has not become very familiar with his Bible. He appeared, 
however, to feel quite confident of the strength of his argument, and 
I could perceive a lurking smile that was ready to announce his sup- 
posed certain victory. But, as you will readily suppose, I said to 
him: My friend, every word you have said is true, beyond all ques- 
tion; and yet you have mistaken the whole subject of perseverance, 
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and therefore your argument has no application to it. No one sup. 
poses the doctrine of perseverance to mean any natural impossibili- 
ty that saints should sin, andsin unto death. ‘The certainty of their 
perseverance does not rest on this basis, and therefore we have no 
controversy on that point. ‘The certainty that saints will persevere 
unto eternal life, is wholly a moral certainty arising from the pro- 
mise of God, and the faithfulness and power of the Saviour. _ In 
this view let us return again to your saint seated before the table 
of tempting liquors. And now let us suppose that God has pro- 
mised that that saimt never shall drink of those liquors so as to 
be a drunkard, and that Christ, by his Spirit, gives him such faith, 
such self-denial, and such love to higher things that he is not inclin- 
ed to use the liquors, but entirely abstains from them. And suppose 
further, that-God has said, his grace shall be sufficient for him, and 
that having begun a good work in him, he will carry it on; where 
then stands your argument ? Is there not a certainty here, if the pro- 
mise of God can be the foundation of certainty, and yet there is no 
natural impossibility in the case. It is possible for me to go and 
burn your house this night and destroy your family. But I may 
have so much of the fear of God before my eyes as not to.be in- 
clined to do it. And as long as this principle operates it is certain 
I shall not do it ; and if God has engaged that this principle always 
shall operate, then it is as certain I never shall do it, as if it were 
naturally impossible. My neighbor appeared a little blank at this 
unexpected turn of the subject, and here it was dropped. 


PASTORAL LETTER. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, to 
the Ministers and Churches under their care : 


Dearty Betovep Breturen :—You will perceive by the narra- 
tive of the state of religion which we this year publish, that the God 
of all grace has been pleased, during the last year, to pour out more 
copiously of his blessed Spirit on the people of our denomination in 
this land, than perhaps in any period of equal extent, in former 
times. For this signal and ineffable benefit, we desire that you 
may unite with us, in ascribing humble thanksgivings to Him from 
whom we have received this transcendent mercy, and “ from whom 
cometh down every good and every perfect gift.” 

And suffer us to remind you, dear brethren, that one of the best 
and most acceptable expressions of gratitude to God for the unspeak- 
able favor we have received, is to be exceedingly careful not to 
abuse it. It is of more importance than we know how to express, 
that we should, together with much prayer for direction and aid from 
on high, use all our influence and put forth our best efforts, to pre- 
serve the glorious revivals of religion with which we have been bless. 
ed, from all that may mar their beauty and prevent their extension ; 
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and where any thing of an injurious tendency has already taken 
place, that we should labor to correct the evil as speedily as possible. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we would willingly say any 
thing that might encourage or countenance those who condemn all 
revivals of religion—condemn them because they may be attended 
by some errors and irregularities, which, it is readily admitted, ought 
to be deplored and avoided. Far, very far, be this from us. ‘Those 
who cherish an aversion to revivals of religion, because they are 
accompanied by imperfections and are liable to abuse, should recol- 
lect that there is nothing with which the human powers and passions 
have to do, whatever be its general excellence, that is not open to 
the same objection. In revivals of religion in which there are con- 
fessedly some things to be lamented—as there was in the abuse of 
the miraculous gift of tongues in the primitive church of Corinth— 
there may still be numerous and sound conversions of sinners unto 
God; and “ what is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord?’ There 
remain in our land, and in our beloved church, many congregations, 
in which formality and a Laodicean spirit are mournfully prevalent. 
Little reason have they to felicitate themselves, that they are free 
from all the extravagances which they censure in others, and which 
it is not denied do exist in certain places, and. to a limited extent. 
Let them rather remember, that a congregation in which many 
souls are born into the kingdom of God, although some false pre- 
tensions to piety and some censurable practices appear, is, on the 
whole, in a state infinitely preferable to that of a congregation in 
which hundreds are going quietly down to eternal perdition, and in 
which the wise virgins are slumbering and sleeping with the foolish. 
Let congregations of this latter description be exhorted to rouse 
themselves from their spiritual lethargy, make use of the means and 
efforts which God is wont to bless, and cry mightily to him, that 
they may partake in those gracious visitations with which others are 
so remarkably blessed and distinguished—partake of them, purified 
from all that is justly offensive either to God or man. 

Having thus endeavored to guard against a misconstruction of our 
purpose, we desire, with parental solicitude and affection, to caution 
and warn the ministers and churches of our communion, against 
some of the most common errors and improprieties, to which revi- 
vals of religion are exposed, and from which we grieve to say, some 
of the congregations within our bounds cannot plead an entire ex- 
emption. 

1. In a time of the revival of religion let it be remembered, that 
while all proper means are to be used to deepen and cherish serious 
impressions, and to awaken and alarm the sinfully secure, an undue 
excitement should be carefully avoided. Here is the fruitful source to 
which may be traced nearly all the abuses which so often mar, and 
deform, and bring into disrepute, the work of God when sinners are 
awakened in clusters, and led to inquire with great anxiety, what 
they must do to be saved. If, instead of distinguishing between 
deep, and genuine, and salutary convictions of sin, and the mere 
effusions of animal passions and nervous sensibility, the Jatter are 
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encouraged and stimulated, as leading to a desirable issue, the most 
baneful effects are likely to ensue—effects, multiform in appearance 
and character, but in all, deplorable and pernicious. Therefore, 

2. We advise, that with tenderness, but yet with unshaken firm- 
ness, all bodily agitations and noisy outcries, especially in worshipping 
assemblies, be discouraged, and as far as possible prevented. In- 
culcate the truth that every appearance of this description is a weak- 
ness, or an error, which, so far from promising any thing beneficial, 
is likely to lead to the most disastrous results—so far from deserv- 
ing to be cherished and applauded, is to be discountenanced and de- 
precated, and as speedily as may consist with Christian kindness 
and forbearance, entirely suppressed. 

3. Guard against every species of indecorum in social worship— 
such, particularly, as is manifestly apparent, when several individu- 
als pray, or exhort, or converse, at the same time. ‘This is an ir- 
regularity pointedly rebuked and forbidden by the apostle Paul, in 
the 14th chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians ; and his sum- 
mary and repeated injunction is, ‘‘ Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” But besides the particular irregularity specified, we 
would dissuade our brethren in the ministry and the eldership of our 
churches, from introducing or countenancing any practice in their 
public religious assemblies, which savors of ostentation, or which 
may have a tendency to ulterior evils, that they would themselves 
deprecate and seek to avoid. We designedly leave this as a gene- 
ral but important monition, of the application of which to particular 
instances or cases, our brethren must judge of for themselves. 

4. There may be, in a revival of religion, an excess of social meet- 
ings and exercises, 'That such meetings should be frequent in the 
time of a revival, we not only admit but recommend. Yet it ought 
not to be forgotten, that they may be carried to a hurtful extreme ; 
and such an extreme they certainly reach, when they encroach, to 
any considerable extent, on the ordinary duties of life; or when they 
leave very little time to the thoughtful and inquiring for private 
meditation, self-reflection and examination, secret prayer, reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and other books of instruction, direction, and 
serious exhortation, which, as they have opportunity, they enghy to 
peruse. 

5. Meetings of pious women by themselves, for conversation and 
prayer, whenever they can conveniently be held, we entirely ap- 
prove. But let not the inspired prohibitions of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, as found in his epistles to the Corinthians and to Tim- 
othy, be violated. To preach and exhort, or to lead in prayer, in 
public and promiscuous assemblies, is clearly forbidden to women in 
the Holy Oracles. 

6. Let not the settled order of churches be disturbed. Let official el- 
ders be respected, and in the absence of pastors or other authorized 
ministers of the Gospel, let the elders, or deacons, or other Chris- 
tians of standing and experience, rather than young converts, take 
the lead in social exercises of religion. 
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7. Listen to no self-sent or irregular preachers, whatever may be 
their pretensions to knowledge, piety, and zeal. 

8. Let no doctrines inconsistent with the sacred Scriptures as ex- 
plained and summarily taught in the doctrinal standards of our church, 
be promulgated and favored in any of our churches. That the word 
of God, contained in the Old and New Testaments, is the only infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice, is a sacred principle which we stead- 
fastly maintain. But when almost every description of persons who 
profess any regard to Christianity, are ready to declare their adhe- 
rence to the same principle, it becomes indispensable for Christians 
who would walk together in the peace and order and comfort of the 
Gospel, to state in what manner they understand the great truths of 
divine revelation. This has been done by our church, in our Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms ; and he who teaches any doctrine 
plainly and palpably inconsistent with the evident meaning of these 
excellent formularies, should be regarded by Presbyterians as an 
errorist, whom they ought not to encourage, but to discountenance, 
reject, and avoid. x 

9. Let not apparent converts be hurried into the church, and brought 
to the table of the Lord, without a careful examination, nor ordina- 
rily without a suitable period of probation, by which the reality of 
their religion may be better judged of, than it can be by any sudden 
indications, however plausible. 

Nothing is more directly calculated to injure ultimately the cause 
of God and the credit of our holy religion, than urging or permitting 
individuals to make a public profession of religion, as soon as they have 
experienced some serious impressions, and flatter themselves that 
they have been renewed in the temper of their minds. All experi- 
ence shows that such persons often and speedily dishonor their pro- 
fession, and not unfrequently become open apostates, and sometimes 
avowed infidels. We know and admit, that after all possible care 
which the churches can take, instances of deception will occur ; for 
itis the prerogative of God only to search the heart. But to use all 
proper means to preserve the purity of the church, and save religion 
from reproach, is a sacred duty, incumbent on all church officers ; 
and it is a duty which, when faithfully performed, will, to a great 
extent, secure its object—the church will rarely be disgraced by 
self-deceived hyprocrites, and eventual apostates. As well might 
men pretend that no care should be taken to preserve their health, 
because disease cannot always and certainly be avoided, as that no 
care should be taken to preserve a sound state of the visible church, 
because its members and its ministers do in some instances, and in 
despite of all precaution, become profligates and a public scandal. 
Let the church do its duty, and leave the event to God. 

10. Finally—let no measures for the promotion of religious revivals 
be adopted, which are not sanctioned by some example, or precept, 
or fair and sober inference, drawn from the word of God. This is 
a safe general rule, applicable to numerous particular cases, which 
we have neither time nor inclination to specify. Some variety of 
opinion will exist, and may lawfully and properly be indulged in, in 
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regard to the measures which are best calculated to produce revi- 
vals, and to conduet them, where they exist, toa happy result. But 
we earnestly counsel, that for every measure contemplated, a war- 
rant be carefully and impartially sought in God’s unerring word. If 
such a warrant can be fairly made out, let the measure be adopted : 
but otherwise, let it be promptly abandoned ; for it must be remem- 
bered that the Bible contains not only a safe, but a complete rule of 
duty. 

Thus, beloved brethren, we have raised our warning voice, to 
caution you against certain things, by which those displays of God’s 
special grace which we denominate revivals of religion, may be cloud- 
ed and counteracted; and the incalculable benefits which might 
otherwise be derived from them, may be finally and irretrievably 
lost. Let us receive instruction from past times—let us for a mo- 
ment turn away our attention from all that is passing in our country, 
to what was witnessed in the days of the celebrated evangelist, 
Whitefield, and ata still later period, in the south-western parts of 
our land. 

In both these instances, there was certainly a most powerful and 
promising religious awakening; and for a time the happiest effects 
were experienced. Numerous conversions of a solid and lasting 
character took place, and many and most desirable additions were 
made to the church of Christ. But through the subtilty of Satan, 
and the inflamed and misguided passions of men, doctrines were at 
length taught and measures adopted—with a view, as it was loudly 
proclaimed, to promote and extend the revivals—which were spee- 
dily followed by the most disastrous consequences. The Holy Spirit 
was grieved away ; excesses which shocked all sober minds succeed- 
ed; every form of fanaticism and religious error appeared ; soon, 
the passions, which had been raised to their highest tone, subsided 
into apathy and carelessness in regard to all religion ; a season of 
the most lamentable spiritual declension and deadness followed ; in- 
fidels multiplied, and infidelity proclaimed its triumphs, revivals of 
religion were reproached and ridiculed, and a deep prejudice against 
them was excited and fostered, which, in some places and in many 
minds, has not yet been removed. 

It is, dear brethren, to prevent the recurrence of such evils as 
these, that with great solicitude for your welfare, we entreat you to 
be on your guard. Think not that vigilance, caution, and prayer, 
in relation to the abuse of revivals, is superfluous. Hear, on this 
subject, the eminent and justly venerated President Edwards. He 
remarks, that in a time of revival, the chief exertions of the great 
adversary will be likely to be made with the friends and promoters 
of the work, to drive them into such excesses and extravagances as 
shall ruin its credit, and ultimately bring all religion into disgrace. 
And in this his success will be rendered the more probable, if he 
can first persuade such persons that they are in no danger on that 
side. It was “while men slept,” that the enemy came and “ sow. 
ed tares:” not while they were in a state of indifference, but while 
they were not watching against his devices. It 1s not while men 
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are in a state of indifference, that the false conversions, represented 
by the tares, are brought in; but while men are asleep in a far dif- 
ferent sense—while their passions are in such a state of excitement 
as blinds their minds to the danger. Then the great deceiver can 
work to the best advantage, both in promoting false conversions, and 
in leading into dangerous extremes, those who are zealous promo- 
ters of the work. 

Such is the monitory language, of at once the most powerful de- 
fender of revivals of religion, and the ablest corrector of their abu- 
ses, which our country has ever seen. Let us hear and regard his 
voice, uttered as it is in concert with the voices of men the most 
distinguished for wisdom, piety, and prudence, from the period of 
the protestant reformation to the present hour. Doing thus, and 
looking earnestly to our covenant-keeping God to crown endeavors 
with success, it is scarcely too much to hope, that revivals of reli- 
gion will spread throughout our whole land ; and that their heavenly 
influence and lustre will continue and increase, till they mingle 
with the noon-tide splendor of the millennial day. 

Signed by order of the Assembly, . 

June 1, 1832. James Hocr, Moderator. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The General Association of Connecticut, convened at Norwich on 
the 19th day of June last. The delegation from the several District 
Associations composing the body, was as follows: 


Rey. Messrs. From 


Nathan Perkins, D. D. 
Francis H. Case, 
Caleb J. Tenney, D. D. 
Joshua L. Williams, 
Stephen ‘Topliff, 
Stephen W. Stebbins, 
Eleazer T. Fitch, D. D. 
Charles A. Boardman, 
Timothy P. Gillett, 
Joseph Whiting, 
James Noyes, Jr. 
Augustus B. Collins, 
Herman L. Vaill, 
Thomas F. Davies, 
John Noyes, 
Wiliam L. Strong, 
John Blatchford, 
Richard F. Cleaveland, oe 
Dennis Plait, Windham. 

(No Delegation) y Litchfield North. 


[lartford North Assdeiation: 


Hartford South. 
New Haven West. 


New Haven East. 


New London. 
Fairfield West. 


Fairfield East. 
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Samuel R. Andrew, , 
Darius O. Griswold, ¢ Litchfield South. 


Aaron Hovey, 

Joseph Harvey, Middlesex. 

William Case, 

David Dickinson, 

George A. Calhoun, Tolland. 

Alpha Miller, 
The delegation from other Ecclesiastical Bodies, in correspon- 

-dence with the General Association of Connecticut, was as follows : 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, Rev. Messrs. 

Weatherby, Cooley, and Magee. 
General Association of Massachusetts, Rev. Messrs. Reed and 


Boardman. 
General Association of New Hampshire, Rev. Messrs. Newell 


and Arnold. 
General Convention of Vermont, Rev. Messrs. Hazen and Fiske. 
General Conference of Maine, Rev. Messrs. Johnson and Shep- 


herd. 
Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island, Rev. Messrs. Burdett 


and Pease. 

The Rev. Dr. Tenney was chosen Moderator. 

The Rey. Messrs. Gillett and Harvey were chosen Scribes. 

The Sermon before the Association was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Tenney, from Isaiah 6: 3. 


The following is an abstract from the general Report on the state 
of religion in our churches during the past year : 


The Report begins by saying, “ At every successive meeting of 
this Association for the last forty years, occasion has been found to 
speak of the paternal regard and covenant faithfulness of God to the 
churches in our connexion. Many have been the years, during 
that period, which the heart of piety could not contemplate without - 
thrilling emotions of gratitude. But never, it is believed, has the 
Association been permitted to record scenes of such overwhelming 
interest, as have marked the history of the churches since our last 
anniversary. It was then our happiness to report, that the Lord 
had begun to turn again the captivity of our Zion. On several 
churches, long disconsolate and mourning the absence of the Com- 
forter, his reviving influences were descending, and in many others 
there were indications of no dubious import that God had not for- 
gotten to be gracious. ‘Che hopes of Zion’s friends were not dis- 
appointed. ‘To the praise of divine Grace we are permitted to re- 
cord, that the promising appearances of the commencement of the 
last summer, were followed by a series of extended revivals, which 
covered almost the whole area of the State ; bringing several thou- 
sands, as we believe, to a saving knowledge of Christ, and marking 
the year eighteen hundred and thirty-one, as one fraught with more 
spiritual blessings to our churches, than have signalized any other 
year in the history of our American Israel. In several of the Dis- 
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trict Associations, all the churches have been visited with revivals of 
a greater or less extent; and in nearly every other the exceptions 
have been few. Of the 226 churches in this State of our connexion, 
in view of the District reports, we hazard little in announcing, that 
more than four-fifths have been refreshed from the presence of the 
Lord. Ofthe fruits of these revivals not less than eight thousand 
have been gathered into the Congregational churches. In view of 
these facts, will not the churches exclaim with mingled astonish- 
ment and gratitude, ‘ What hath God wrought ”?—‘ The Lord hath 
done great things for us whereof we are glad!’ ; 

“ At the same time, we should be inattentive observers of the in- 
dications of divine Providence, to be found in a great multitude of 
facts connecting the movements of the temperance cause with the 
saving efficacy of the Gospel, if we did not regard them as origin- 
ating {rom essentially the same source, and equally the cause of 
God. 

“Tn connexion with these facts, the Association is cheered and 
encouraged with the information coming in from almost every sec- 
tion of the State, that the march of this cause is forward, with a 
greatly accelerated step. The reciprocal influence of revivals and 
the temperance movements has been too apparent to escape notice. 
The language of one report, is virtually the language of all. ‘The 
cause of temperance has both given and received an impulse, in 
respect to the work of divine grace, which has been in progress, 
ee that they are both of one origin and tend to the same 
results, 


After bringing to view the animating reports from other ecclesias- 
tical bodies, the Report proceeds : 

“In reviewing these facts, at which we ean only glance in this Re- 
port, who that duly appreciates the worth of the soul, and the value 
of its immortal interests, can fail to lift up the voice of praise, to 
Him, who is the only efficient Agent in every individual conversion, 
and in every extended revival; who can fail to perceive in them 
an earnest call upon both ministers and private Christians through 
the length and breadth of the State, to renewed self-dedication to 
the service of their Master, and to increasing activity, self-denial, 
and perseverance in every Christian enterprise and labor of love ! 
Brethren, the time is short. So far as the prayers and labors of 
God’s people are concerned, it remains to be determined, whether 
the succeeding ‘year shall be to the churches a year of declension 
and dearth ; or whether, by its inereased light and glory, it shall 
put into comparative forgetfulness a year, which we now regard as 
the brightest in the history, even of the most favored portions of ihe 
American church. Let our continued prayers ascend to God that 
the march of our anointed King may not be impeded, until his 
reign shall be extended from sea to sea, and from the river to the 
ends of the earth. ¢ Even so, come Lorn Juss.’ ” 

Although the period described in the foregoing extracts has doubt- 
less been one of unexampled prosperity to true religion in our 
State ; still, if the Association had been disposed to take up particu- 
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lars, they might, it is apprehended, have found some drawback to 
these general statements. In some places, seasons of religious at- 
tention have been so marked with excessive animal excitement, and 
such an exclusive reliance on human efforts, as greatly to abate our 
confidence in general accounts. And we have reason to believe 
that, in some instances, converts have been numbered with such 
rapidity, and received into the church with such precipitancy as ut- 
terly to set at defiance all human calculation, as to who may, or 
may not, be real subjects of divine Grace. On this topic we think 
the following remarks of thé Boston Recorder, of August 2, 1827, 
very seasonable at the present time. 5 ‘ 

Among other things the Editor remarks, “As conductors of a 
public journal we always wish to know the writer of an account” 
(of revivals). “No person ought to present such an account for 
publication without giving his name.”———“ We would know the re- 
ligious sentiments of the author. Let none of our readers be alarm- 
ed at this remark. We are not anxious to know whether he prays 
extempore, or with a liturgy before him ; whether he baptizes by 
affusion or immersion ; whether he keeps Easter our way, or anoth- 
er way, or no way: But we want to know his views of salvation, of 
conversion, of the evidence of a work of grace. It is obvious that his 
leading principles will have vast influence on his opinion of the work, 
and of course on the account he may give of it. For instance, if a 
writer believes that conversion precedes conviction of sin, he will 
reckon all convicted sinners as converts, thus including many whom 
we should not reckon ourselves, believing as we do, that many have 
had convictions and never submitted to the Saviour. Or if a writer 
makes no distinction between alarm and conviction, and believes 
that a sinner may be pardoned and received on merely crying for 
mercy to save him from Hell, without having godly sorrow, we 
should receive his account with great hesitation, as we believe no 
such thing.”———“ We think it important to know, under what 
preaching the revival has occurred ; whether it has been the clear, 
faithful, and searching doctrines of the Bible, or that incoherent, in- 
discriminate exhortation, which sometimes produces great apparent 
effects. Under some kinds of preaching, full of terror without light 
and instruction, and of encouragement applied without discrimina- 
tion, we should expect to witness much emotion without a transform- 
ing efficacy. Such effects are often produced ; and large numbers 
have been reckoned as converts, who have become, in a few months 
after, as much the servants of sin as before. Facts abundantly prove 
that persons who are affected on the subject of religion, are liable 
to be moulded into the form of doctrine which they hear and be- 
lieve. Where, therefore, we know the truth is faithfully dispensed, 
we may have greater confidence that reputed conversions are gen- 
uine, than where error is dispensed, or the Gospel preached indis- 
tinctly.” These remarks, if not needed as reproof, may certainly 
be useful as a caution. 

On the subject of protracted meetings, the report from the Dis- 
trict Association of Middlesex contains the following remarks :— 
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“In eight of our churches protracted meetings have been held, with 
neither very favorable nor very unfavorable results. They have 
not in every instance been attended with the distinguished favor 
which has been bestowed upon them in some parts of the country. 
Whether the expectations grounded on reports of their success, 
withdrew Christians from simple dependance on God, or whether 
they are less adapted to a well indoctrinated and constantly instruct- 
ed population, than to churches just springing into existence; or 
whether a temporary and somewhat local influence is assigned them 
by God in the economy of means ; or we have failed in this particu- 
lar concentration of means ; experience in our limits is calculated 
to inspire caution in regard to multiplying and repeating them with- 
out due preparation, and without less of exterior prominence to the 
measure, and more exclusive dependance on the only power which 
in any circumstances renders the Gospel mighty in its influence on 
the heart and life.” 

While then we would carefully avoid excesses and abuses, in 
which men, of more zeal than knowledge, often defeat their own 
laudable designs ; we would heartily unite in a tribute of praise to 
our covenant God for the great things which he has done for us the 
past year; sincerely praying, that, if life is spared, we may, at the 
return of successive anniversaries, ‘see greater things than these.” 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
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Died at Colchester, West Chester society, September 13th, 1831, 
Deacon Bela Robbins, aged 89. Deacon Robbins was the young. 
est son of the Rev. Robert Robbins, formerly pastor of the church 
of Christ in West Chester. At the age of 23, he publicly dedicated 
himself to the Lord in a visible profession of religion, and united 
himself to the Congregational church in his native place, then under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Nathaniel Dwight. He was chosen a 
deacon of the church in September, 1819, from which time he con- 
tinued, though occasionally absent from the place, to discharge the 
duties of his office, until his death, a period of twelve years. The 
life and conversation of Deacon Robbins afforded ample testimony 
that his hope of salvation was well founded, and that his dedication 
of himself to God was in sincerity. Indeed, his powers of soul and 
body seemed to be literally consecrated to the service of Christ, and 
his example was the index of a heart fixed in the belief and love of 
the truth. If, from among the Christian graces that adorned his 
character, we were required to select one, which formed a kind of 
prominent and distinguishing trait, we should say, that prominent 
feature was faithfulness. ‘This is an excellence of character, which, 
in the judgment of the Wise Man, is of very rare occurrence among 
men. ‘ Most men will proclaim, every one his own goodness, but 
a faithful man who can find ?” 
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Deacon Robbins was remarkably faithful asa friend. His friend- 
ship did not exhaust itself in making great professions or flattering 
promises. He was, on the other hand, rather reserved “in his ad- 
vances, and cautious in exciting expectation. But in execution he 
was always faithful. Prosperity or adversity made no essential va- 
riation in the fruits of his constant friendship. In this respect his 
example was a reproof to those hollow-hearted friends, .who are 
lavish in their attentions when we do not need them ; but turn away 
their faces in the hour of our calamity. Many have found, when 
they have needed and sought pity from professed friends, occasion 
to say with Job, ‘“‘ My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook, and 
as the stream of brooks they pass away ; which are blackish by rea- 
son of the ill, and wherein the snow is hid. What time they wax 
warm they vanish, when it is hot they are consumed out of their 
place. ‘The paths of their way are turned aside, they go to nothing 
and perish.”” Many have found by experience the truth of that pro- 
verb of Solomon, “ Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trou- 
ble is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint.” But such a 
friend was not the man whose death we now lament, and whose 
faithful attentions to his friends ceased only with life. If his friends 
were in trouble or in need, he was the more assiduous in his 
kindness. The bed of sickness and of death, the dwelling of the 
poor and distressed, were places where he was surely to be found. 
His prayers, his sympathies, his kind offices, did not wait for solicit- 
ation, when his friends or his neighbors were drinking the bitter 
cup. 

Again, Deacon Robbins was remarkably faithful as a Christian. 
Being uncommonly prudent and candid, and having, in an unusual 
degree, the confidence of all classes of people; he was peculiarly 
qualified to discharge the difficult duties of a monitor and reprover. 
These qualifications he faithfully applied to their proper purpose. 
His brethren in the church can testify to the faithfulness, and yet 
tenderness, with which he pointed out their faults, and called them 
back to the path of duty. In many of his faithful admonitions, he, 
though dead yet speaketh. And those who make no pretensions 
to religion, if they would say what they know, would testify that 
rarely any, who came within his reach, were suffered to pass with. 
out a word of earnest and faithful warning. Many, in the day of 
judgment, will be constrained to acknowledge that, by his faithful- 
ness, they have been deprived of all excuse, if they have not been 
persuaded to be Christians. And yet few, if any, of those thus 
warned, have not felt that the labor proceeded from a sincere desire 
for their good. Consequently few men have enjoyed more general- 
ly or uninterruptedly, the esteem of their fellow men, than Deacon 
Robbins. During the spring and summer before his death, he was 
called to participate in the labors and joys of a revival of religion 
in his native parish. In this season, his faithfulness, his devoted- 
ness were conspicuous. It was in many respects, such a season, 
and spent in such a manner as he would have desired, had he 
known his end to be so near. It need not be said that the loss of 
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such a man is deeply felt by the church and community with which 
he associated. ‘The death of such a man is a loss to the world. 
Though his name may not be found in the list of heroes and states. 
men, ‘who receive the admiration of the world ; yet we believe it 
stands in the Lamb’s book of life; and his record is on high, as a 
real benefactor to his race, a true philanthropist. But he is gone. 
The places which have known him, and which have been rendered 
pleasant by his presence, will know him no more forever. 

Having eccasion to take a journey to Michigan the latter part of 
last summer, he was attacked by a malignant fever, and returned to 
his home deeply affected with disease. In a few days it became ap- 
parent that his work on earth was done, and that the time of his de- 
parture was at hand. His disease was of such a nature as greatly 
to obstruct his thought and communication. On this account he 
said but little in his last hours. He at times complained of mental 
clouds and darkness, which were doubtless the effect of his violent 
fever. But in the last interview with his pastor, the cloud seemed 
to have broken, and the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
to have beamed upon his soul. He said, “I hope [ shall never 
again provoke God by my unbelief.” And we trust that this desire 
of his heart has been fully granted. We feel warranted to say con- 
cerning him, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bors, and their works do follow them.” 
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Since the proposals for publishing Doctrinal Tracts, in connexion with this 
Magazine, were presented to the public, the American Doctrinal Tract Socie- 
ty has been formed at Boston for the purpose of publishing doctrinal tracts on 
a large scale. This Society will obviously possess many advantages for pro- 
curing, publishing, and distributing tracts. It has been proposed that our So- 
ciety become connected with this national institution, as an auxiliary ; and 
arrangements for this purpose have been begun, which will doubtless be soon 
completed. 

On this account, and because their own means of publishing tracts are at 
present limited, and some of their subscribers in other states prefer to supply 
themselves with tracts from other sources; the Mditors of this Magazine have 
concluded to relinquish that part of their plan which relates to the printing of 
separate tracts, and instead of these tracts, to give their patrons eight additional 
pages of original matter in the Magazine, thus making it 40 pages at the same 
price as before, viz. $2 00. The next number of the Magazine will therefore 
be published without separate tracts, retaining however its proposed doctrinal 
character. As we thus substantially fulfil our ~ original proposals, and as the 
object of publishing doctrinal tracts, is better secured another way, We presume 
the arrangement will be satisfactory to all concerned. We will only add, that 
should our subscription list warrant it, the number of pages in the Magazine 
will be still farther increased in the part volume. 

Hartford, August 2, 1832. Epirors. 
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Wnuewn Jesus Christ was about to finish the revelation which he 
made to his servant John, he gave a most solemn caution against 
altering the revelation thus made. ‘I testify unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, if any man shall add 
unto these things, “God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book; and if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things 
which are written inthis book.” He equally forbade all changes 
in the book, either by additions of human device, or by taking away 
what to human wisdom might seem superfluous or useless. The 
plain import of the language is, that man may not mix his own 
speculations, and private interpretations, with the revelation from 
God ; and that we are bound to receive the Divine Testimony with- 
out alteration, and conform our opinions and practices to its de- 
mands. For, the general principle which our Lord has stated as a 
safeguard to the Apocalypse, is undoubtedly of equal application to 
every part of God’s word. If one part of his revelation is by such 
feartul penalties guarded against addition or diminution, no valid or 
satisfactory reason can be assigned to shew that we are not thus 
sacredly to regard every other part ;—and while these words of 
Christ stand as a solemn caution to all who attempt to explain the 
last book in the Bible; or who examine it with a view to form opin- 
ions, and bring its truths to bear on their faith or their practice ; 
these words equally shew how every part of the inspired volume is 
to be regarded by the teacher, the expositor, the hearer or the reader 
of the sacred oracles, Every opinion in religion which we em. 
brace,—every practice for which we claim the sanction of Scrip- 
ture, must, if we would not fall into condemnation, be formed with 
this caution before us,—with its-fearful import impressing our minds, 
and controlling both our imaginations and our final decisions.— 
Hence, I observe, ; 

Tae Breve is rue Rue or Curisrran Farru anp Pracrice. 
By this I mean, that it is the only rule by which we are permitted 
to form our religious opinions, and the only one which directs us in 
doing that which is acceptable to God. Our Creator has given this 
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known your wishes and your wants to God, as you fully believe, and 
yet he cannot communicate his will to you. And still greater is the 
wonder, that you can, as you pretend, know so much about God; 
can gain a knowledge of his thoughts, his character, his mode of 
existence, his intentions about his creatures; can know that he will 
make them all happy, or annihilate them all, or at least will not 
punish them forever; and yet as you claim, he cannot make any 
revelation of his will or his purposes; of his nature and mode of ex- 
istence to man,—or so teach and influence one man, that he shall 
be able to tell others what the will of God is. On his own princi- 
ples, the infidel hasa revelation from God, or about God, and this 
a perfect one; so completely a standard of Divine truth, that by it 
he will try the claims of that revelation which the Christian believes ; 
and yet he rejects the Bible, because God cannot give to his crea- 
tures a revelation! But to those who admit that God has power to 
give a revelation to man, I state asa truth which they will not deny, ~ 
that he is able to reveal to intelligent beings all which they need to 
know about their God and their duty. 

8. From his perfections, and from the circumstances of man, it is 
evident he has done this. He unquestionably exercises a dominion 
over all his works, and rules them by laws adapted to his own holli- 
ness, and their several natures or capacities. His benevolence 
leads him to do good and good only, and to seek the highest happi- 
ness of his kingdom ; and whatever influence he may exert directly 
on mere unintelligent beings, and even on those who have a ration- 
al existence, he certainly has made the latter capable of knowing, 
and serving him, with willingness and delight. But to do this, they 
must be acquainted with his real character,—must be informed of the 
nature of the service he requires ;—in other words, must know what 
pleases, and what offends him. Asa just anda good being; as one 
who loves holiness, and who hates sin ; and as one who will bring 
every work into judgment, and who will reward all according to 
their works, his perfections must lead him to communicate to his 
creatures all his will. He surely will teach them the whole of their 
duty ; nor will he leave them in uncertainly respecting what they 
are todo. Admit this, and then you must perceive the circumstan- 
ces of mankind are such, that they need a revelation, which shall 
teach them the Divine will in all the actual circumstances of their 
being. This is a matter of too much importance to have any neces- 
sary uncertainty resting upon it. But man has not the powers to 
attain to the correct knowledge of God, or of his own destination, by 
mere unaided reason :—especially when his understanding is influ- 
enced by a depraved heart, which prefers evil and Bhdeses dark. 
ness rather than light. ‘The experiment has been fully tried, and 
the result is before the universe. Mankind, unaided by special rev- 
elation, have never attained to any thing like correct knowledge of 
God. Even with all the light which the works of creation and 
providence shed on the character of Jehovah, and with all the anx- 
1eties which, at times, and under a consciousness of guilt, men have 
felt about their future state, no man, without a special revelation, 
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has eyer attained even to the truth that there is but one God. 
Much less have any discovered that he is holy; or that there will 
be @ resurrection ot the dead:—Much less have any discovered 
the nature of that judgment which he must pass on all ; or the way in 
which sinners may be pardoned. ‘The result of human reasonings, 
even when the mind was most enlightened, and strengthened by 
philosophy, as among the Greeks, has been a debased idolatry ; va- 
rying through all changes and modes, from the less sensual worship 
of fire among the Eastern Magi, down to the grossest forms of impu- 


rity connected with the worship of stocks and stones, of animals 


and demons, to whom homage was rendered in licentiousness and 
blood. If infidels in Christian lands have any more rational views 
on religious subjects, be it remembered, they are indebted for these 
views to the superior light which the Divine word has shed upon 
them, though, from the depravity of their hearts they have refused 
to follow the guidance of that light, so as to obey or serve the God 
whom it reveals. Such being the state of man, prone to darkness 
and unable because unwilling to come tothe knowledge of God; 
and moreover, unable, even if willing, to discover how sin can be 
forgiven and a transgressor saved ; it is evident that he needed a 
revelation. Hence we infer, with absolute certainty from the be- 
nevolence of God, and from his justice too, that he has given a rev- 
elation adequate to all the wants of man asa creature of his gov- 
ernment. ‘The Sovereign Creator and Ruler is not a hard master, 
taking up where he has not laid down; and as he has made man 
subject to law, he unquestionably has revealed that law. He has 
fully disclosed his claims and man’s duty in all cases. But you find 
no such revelation except in the Bible ; and here you do find what 
purports to be a rule of faith and practice given by the Creator him- 
self. And, 

4, That it is our only rule of faith and practice is evident, be- 
cause God as our Sovereign does not require us to believe any 
thing except what he has revealed, or do any thing except what 
he has commanded in that revelation. ‘This principle is too evident 
to require proof. For plainly he does not expect us to do any thing 
as a duty which he has not commanded, and we cannot fully know 
his commands except by revelation from him. He does not tell us 
to serve him on pain of his infinite displeasure, and then leave us to 
conjecture what the required service is. Nor does he command us 
to believe any thing about himself, or his government,—any thing 
about a doctrine or a duty, which he has not revealed. And it is 
equally plain that he does require us to believe every thing that he 
has revealed ; and to believe it on his testimony ; or on the princi- 
ple that he is a God of truth. He equally requires us to perform 
every thing which he has declared to be duty, and to perform it ac- 
curately. We are commanded to do nothing more, and permitted 
to do nothing less, than the Bible prescribes. He refers us to no 
other book for instruction ; and if, at times, he does direct us to his 
‘other works, or to providential events to learn our duty ; this is only 
because these works or these events confirm the testimony of his 
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word. Thus if he calls us to believe in his wisdom, his power, or 
his holiness, and then refers us to his works or Providences to en- 
force the call, it is because they display those perfections. And if 
he commands us to observe the fate of the old world, of Sodom, of 
Sennacherib, or Herod, it is because we may in such instances see 
his wrath against ungodliness in its execution, and thus by seeing 
how terrible his anger is, be induced to obey his will. ; 

5. The Bible is the only rule of faith and practice, because God 
does not require us to believe any thing in any other sense than he 
has revealed it. He gives no intimation that he uses language in 
any other sense than that in which men are accustomed to use it 
either plainly or figuratively. If there were a mystical meaning, 
which is to be made out by philosophy, or-guessed at by persons of 
uncommon penetration, and by them only, then the Bible would be 
no revelation. ‘To people of common minds it would be a sealed 
book ; and to persons fond of speculative philosophy, or of a vision- 
ary temperament, it would speak just what they wish, in order to 
make it conform to the metaphysical systems of the former, and the 
wild fanaticism of the latter. God meant his revelation should 
speak for itself, and be its own interpreter. We, therefore, aré not 
at liberty to direct what he ought to have revealed, or to conjecture 
that he meant any thing which the language does not fairly imply. 

6. The Bible is the only rule of faith and practice, because noth- 
ing is spoken of as duty but what God in the Bible has commanded 
us to do; and nothing is represented as sin, but what in the same 
Bible is forbidden. God no where intimates that believing any 
thing not in the Bible, from -whatever source it may come, will be 
pleasing to him, or that rendering any service not therein required, 
willbe acceptable. On the contrary, he most expressly frowns on 
every service which he has not commanded ; and eyen on services, 
which, as to the form, are such as he commands, if not rendered 
aceording to his revealed will. ‘Thus he reproved the Jews for serv- 
ing him with an unholy heart, though the forms were such as he had 
prescribed, and on this account he rejected services which were of 
human invention. ‘In vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men.” “ Ye have made the word 
of God of none effect by your traditions.” 

7. The Bible is the only rule of faith and practice, because if 
reason or common sense were a suflicient guide, then revelation 
would be useless. If reason were a guide which men could safely 
follow, God, who does nothing in vain, would not have made a for- 
mal communication of doctrines and duties ;—would not have em- 
ployed so long a train of dispensations, and confirmed the whole by 
such miracles as those which have attended the promulgation of the 
Bible. Hence it is obvious, that as reason is not a suflicient guide 
in matters of faith and practice, it is not to sit in judgment on the 
truth or propriety of what God has revealed. Ifit be true that God 
does not require us to believe absurdities, contradictions, or non- 
sense ; itis equally true that reason is not competent to decide that 
any thing which God has revealed is absurd, contradictory, or non- 
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sensical. Reason has indeed its province in regard to a revelation 
from God; but this is not the construction of a new revelation, 
or the amending of the one given. Its proper office I shall state 
hereafter. 

8. The Bible is the only rule, because nothing but the authority 
of God can bring mankind to any thing like uniformity of views res- 
pecting truth and duty ; or the things to be believed and practiced 
as constituent parts of true religion. Nothing but his declarations 
can harmonize men on these subjects which are viewed, and that 
justly, to be of supreme importance. The pride of intellect and 
learning, and the attachment to opinions and systems, are such 
marked characteristics of mankind, that there must be some stand- 
ard acknowledged by all to be infallible and final; and this standard 
plainly must be one established by Jehovah. It is not merely, if 
chiefly, the opinions of infidelity which shew that a standard of ap- 
peal is necessary. The diversities of opinion among men profes- 
sedly Christian, and even among men hopefully pious, shew this 
necessity. We find men strongly attached to their own hypotheses, 
and frequently the strength of attachment, increases in proportion to 
the difficulty of finding, in the word of God, support for their favor- 
ite opinions; while still the burden of their efforts is to make out a 
consistency between their schemes and Divine revelation. _ This 
among men who profess any regard for revelation, shews their con- 
sciousness that the Divine authority must be the ultimate standard 
of appeal, and hence shews that the Bible is the only rule of faith 
and practice. 

If God give any rule at all respecting what we are to believe and 
practice, as creatures of his government, his attributes render it 
certain that the rule must be perfect. It is neither more nor less: 
than is necessary; nothing more, because then his creatures would 
be in constant uncertainty what was and what was not necessary. to 
believe or obey, in order to obtain or preserve the Divine favor. 
There would then be room for ,all the expurgations or excisions 
which man might be disposed to make, that he might bring the doc- 
trines and precepts of Scripture down to his own wishes. It must 
be nothing less; for then there would be room for conjectural 
amendments, or rather for all the traditions, with which persons, 
whose delight has been to make the word of God more perfect, have 
sought to elevate or beautify the Church. 

We must come to the conclusion that the Bible contains precisely 
what is necessary for us to know about God ;—about holiness and 
- sin ;—about ourselves as moral beings ;—about the purposes of God, 
and the way in which we are to worship him ;—in a word, all that 
is necessary about points of faith and practice ; so that we may rest 
fully assured that God will account us guilty of sin for disbelieving 
any thing which he has revealed as a truth ; or omitting any thing 
which he has required us to do. And equally guilty of sin for add- 
ing either points of faith or practice to those which his word con- 
tains. 

It may be said, the principle here advocated has been the avow- 
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ed principle of all Protestants ever since the reformation which was 
begun by Luther, and probably of the Waldenses from an earlier 
period. ‘ The Bible ;—the Bible is the religion of Protestants.” — 
This has been the watch-cry. To this the advocates of a purer 
faith have ever appealed, as the standard by which every doctrine 
and practice must be tried, and every controversy decided. Why 
then are any words needed about a point which is not disputed ? 
Why attempt to illustrate a subject in which all are agreed ? 
Because, while all who call themselves Protestants profess to 
adopt the maxim, few indeed abide by it ;—and because so vast a 
proportion of those who claim that their faith and their forms are 
according to the Bible, do, at the same time, claim the exclusive 
right of pulling the mote out of a brother’s eye, and the exclusive 
privilege of retaining the beam in their own :—or that their mani- 
fest additions and subtractions shall be regarded as of equal author- 
ity with any thing which the Bible contains, even of greater import- 
ance ; and that all who differ from them shall be accused of per- 
verting the rule of faith and practice. ‘There has indeed been so 
far a harmony of views or agreement, as if by common consent, 
that we have condemned the traditions of the elders, which among 
the Jews had acquired an authority superior to the written word ;— 
and also the traditions of the Roman Catholics, and their claims, 
that many things of high importance, never recorded in the Bible, 
are entrusted with the Catholic Church, not to be revealed to the 
common people; but to be used or dealt cut by the Pope anda 
privileged priesthood as emergencies require ; and further, that these 
unrecorded traditions are of superior authority to the written word. 
Setting aside these claims, which al] Protestants of course disa- 
vow, and then all, or nearly all, appeal to the Scriptures for the ca- 
nonical authority of all their opinions and their forms. Each claims 
that he, and he only, so far as any differ from him, is in the right ; 
whether it be respecting a point of faith, or a mode of worship; a 
form of church organization, or of administering a sacrament, or a 
speculation on the philosophy of some point in his creed. From 
the Ultra Calvinistic, down to the Arminian and Pelagian schemes ; 
from the strictly Independent, to the Diocesan Episcopal, and even 
tothe Archiepiscopal form of Church organization ; the Universalist 
and the Unitarian also—though with a very ill grace indeed—all 
claim that the Bible is the only rule of faith and practice. As motley 
a group as that which found shelter in the ark. In opinions and di- 
alect, a mere Babel; in appearance, as variegated as the rainbow, 
with none of its beauty ; and not, like that bow, bringing any pledge 
of peace. Whence then is this variety, when all, or nearly all, ap- 
peal to the same standard, and profess to take their creeds and their 
forms from the same perfect rule ; when all claim the Jure Divino, 
of their articles of faith and their Church organization ? Simply, be- 
cause each one has a standard by which he tries the Bible. He 
subjects the word of God to some rule beside itself; and generally 
his standard decides that the Bible speaks, or ought to speak, what- 
ever his preconceived opinions or his philosophy prescribes. Often, 
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pride of intellect ; oftener, exuberant fancy, and oftener still, the evil 
propensity of the heart, is the interpreter of the Sacred Oracles ; 
and hence this variety of opinions and of forms, all claiming the 
Bible as the general standard of faith and of practice. I apprehend 
it is perfectly obvious to every one, and if not he fully believes the 
fact, that all who differ from him do not make the Bible their only 
rule. He sees, or thinks he sees, that they either add to the word 
of God or take from it, to support their own scheme: or they de- 
part from the obvious meaning of the sacred writers, and hence he 
readily accuses them of not following implicitly the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit. Im turn each accuses each of the same fault, and 
hence to none except those who believe as we do, are we ready to 
award the merit of making the Bible the only standard.of faith and 
of duty. Are we then to infer that it is impossible for man in his 
present state correctly to understand the Scriptures, and can we 
never know what is true or right? This surely is not the case; and 
to suppose it is both to impeach the goodness of God, and to say 
that we have no rule of duty. Unquestionably, God designed the 
Scriptures for the use of ail classes of people, and he has adapted 
his revelation to persons of common intellect, as well as to those of 
superior penetration. And it is more than probable, that the Bible 
is quite as correctly understood by those of common capacity, as by 
those of greater mental powers. Pride of intellect, fondness for 
speculation, and above all, that perverseness of heart which prefers 
darkness to light, these lead men astray. : 

Our Saviour has given a rule which, if universally followed, would 
unquestionably produce more uniformity of opinion and practice 
than at present prevails. ‘If any man will do his [the Father’s] 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.” Obedience—conscientious, 
uniform obedience—to that which we know to be the Divine will, 
would lead us on to the knowledge of other things, and so to a com. 
petent understanding of all which God has revealed. If you will 
repent, believe in Christ, lead a life of prayer, love the Lord your 
God with all your heart—will love your neighbor as yourself—will 
follow the Lord fully—will do all that you do, even to the studying 
of the Scriptures, to the glory of God, you will be guided into all the 
truth. 

It may be said that common sense is to be the interpreter of 
Seripture, and that if any person will be guided by common sense, 
he will not fail of correctly understanding the Sacred Oracles.— 
That common sense, or rather reason, has an important office to 
perform in this matter, I fully believe ; but I apprehend this office 
is frequently overrated, and perverted. Itis frequently but another 
name for a man’s philosophy, and perhaps quite as frequently anoth- 
er name for the temper of the heart, which sometimes discards spir- 
itual things, and sometimes leads to a disavowal of the doctrines of 
Grace. By this, men would not merely ascertain facts in the case, 
but explain them according to some known or assumed principles. 
Hence, every part of the sacred Record must be tried by philosoph- 
ical theories, and what cannct be reconciled to them, must be re- 
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jected as interpolations, or explained as a figure of speech. Such 
a guide has led mankind into opinions diametrically opposite. — Phi- 
losophy, or common sense, led Origen to embrace the doctrine of 
Universal salvation, as a doctrine of the Bible ; and Pelagius to de- 
ny original sin, or native depravity ; and to maintain that sin is not 
natural to man, because all sin is voluntary; and Arminius to deny 
personal election, and to question the perseverance of believers. It 
has led some to deny, and others to assert the freedom of the will; 
and to affirm what God can and what he cannot do in the govern- 
ment of human hearts. Such diversities shew that reason, or com- 
mon sense, has not hitherto been a uniform guide, at least, nota 
guide leading to uniform and true conelusions. ‘The province of 
reason is not to tell what God ought to have revealed, and to 
decide that his revelation is absurd; or that the things stated are 
impossible and inconsistent; but simply to ascertain that God has 
made a revelation, and then what that revelation is. It is to dis- 
cover the mind of the Spirit; the meaning of the language which 
the Holy Ghost uses, or the ideas which the sacred penmen, under 
his inspiration, meant to convey. Hence its provinee is to search 
the Scriptures ; to consider the circumstances in which the writers 
were placed; the force and meaning of language, as used in the 
ages and countries where they lived. ‘ ‘To our reason the argu- 
ments which prove the Divine origin of the Scriptures are address- 
ed, and it is by reason that we prove, or are led to admit, this origin 
on general or historic grounds. Reason prescribes or developes 
and sanctions the laws of interpreting Scripture. But when reason 
is satisfied that the Bible is the book of God, by proof which she 
cannot reject, and yet preserve her character, and when she has 
decided what laws of interpretation the nature of human language 
requires, the office that remains to her in regard to the Scripture is 
the application of those laws to the actual interpretation of the Bi- 
ble. When by their application she becomes satisfied with respeet 
to what the sacred writers meant to declare in any case, she admits 
it without hesitation, whether it be a doctrine, the relation of a fact, 
or a precept. It is the highest oflice of reason to believe doctrines 
and facts which God has asserted to be true, and to submit to his 
precepts; although many things, in regard to the manner in which 
those facts and doctrines can be explained, or those precepts vindi- 
cated, be beyond her reach. The sole use of reason is to aet as an 
interpreter of Revelation, and not asa legislator.” It is the business 
of reason to discover what the sacred writers meant to assert, and 
this being discovered—to receive it as they have asserted. “ Phi- 
losophy has no right to interfere here. Nor has system, nor preju- 
dice. ‘The simple question is, what does the Bible teach? What 
did the original writer intend to convey.” ‘To embrace and follow 
this is orthodoxy. 

From these principles it follows that we are not at liberty to make 
conjectural alterations in the language of the Bible, on the plea that 
it is absurd or unintelligible, ‘This has unquestionably been done 
by some, who fancied that common sense is to be our guide in in- 
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terpreting Scripture; so that we are at liberty to expunge all the 
passages which seem to teach things contrary to received philoso- 
phical principles. . It is thus that the doctrine of Christ’s Deity ; of 
his incarnation and atonement ; and the doctrine of regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, have been discarded, because they do not accord 
with the speculations of reason. On the same ground you may ex- 
punge the passages which teach the eternity ; the immutability, and 
the omnipresence of God; the resurrection of the body, and the 
endless existence of the soul. Yea, you may deny the existence of 
spirits, and a future state. On such principles too, some deny the 
doctrine of eternal punishment: not because the Scriptures do not 
seem to teach the doctrine; but because common sense, it is al- 
leged, decides that it is not consistent with the benevolence and the 
justice of God to punish sinners forever. 

In a revelation from God we need not be surprised to find myste- 

ries ; nor need we expect so to explain the Scriptures as to leave 
nothing above reason. God has intimated that we are to expect 
mysteries, in declaring that we cannot by searching find him out 
unto perfection. He has declared to us things as facts, which we 
cannot comprehend, and we are required to believe them on his tes- 
timony. And the great principle on which we are to try whether 
any thing is to be believed or rejected, is not whether we can explain 
and comprehend it, but has God affirmed it? Thus, if he has de- 
clared that all things take place according to his eternal purpose ; 
and that he works in men both to will and to do ;—or that he re- 
news the heart ; and also declares, that a man is a free agent in all 
his actions, we are not to wait until we can explain, or shew the 
consistency of these things, but to inquire whether he has actually dis 
stated them to be facts. I merely select these doctrines as illustra. 
tive of my meaning, and not because | suppose them to be the only 
points which are declared to be inconsistent ; or the only points, 
which men, proud of their penetration, have in vain tried to free 
from difliculties. Unquestionably there are many, which we cannot 
comprehend, and which we are to believe because God has said 
they aretrue. For, it by no means appears evident that, except the 
Doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation of Christ, there is no 
mystery in revelation; and that philosophy can explain all the “ye 
modes in which God operates on men; clear from obscurity the ye 
subject of man’s native depravity, and the doctrine of regeneration. 
Sure I am, we can no more tell how one is born of the Spirit, than 
we can tell whence the wind cometh and whither it goeth. There 
may, with perfect consistency, be things declared in the Bible to be 
facts, and facts challenging our full belief, which we cannot com- 
prehend and which no finite power can explain. Paced 

Again, we have no warrant for interpreting the Bible in a mys- 
tical sense, or spiritualizing every thing ; or finding a type in every 
occurrence and every name. ‘Ihis is emphatically adding to the 
word of God, and adding in compliance with the suggestions of an 
ardent imagination, which professes to find almost the whole circle 
of doctrines and duties in every text, even in the enunciation of a 
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all were dead ;—dead in trespasses and sins ;—a death already 
existing from their very birth ;—and dead, as under the condemna- 
tion of the divine law ;—a death impending, and, without some effi- 
cacious interposition, inevitable. Such being the state of men, 
when Christ died for them ; his benevolence in this act is transcend- 
ently glorious, affording occasion for the highest exercise of hom- 
age and devotedness. And not only so, but, such being the state of 
men, when Christ died for them ; every soul that lives, is actually 
bought off from existing and impending death, by the blood of 
Christ ; that soul is therefore Christ’s, wholly and completely 
Christ’s—and cannot, without the basest ingratitude, the most man- 
ifest injustice and robbery, now live to itself ; but must, on every 
principle of equity, live unto Him that died for it, and rose again. 

Such, my brethren, is the scope of the Apostle’s reasoning in the 
text. And, in preparing the way for this design to take effect in 
our feelings, I propose, 

I. To explain what is intended by entire devotedness to Christ. 
And, 

II. To state some reasons why the people of Christ may be ex- 
pected to be thus devoted. 

First. What is devotedness to Christ ? 

I answer in the language of the text. ‘‘ That they which live, 
should not henceforth live to themselves, but unto Him that died for 
them, and rose again.” Here we have the duty in one view,—it is 
living, not to ourselves, but unto Christ. iiving, in this connec- 
tion, is very comprehensive ; it means every thing that pertains to 
existence, affection, volition, or action, It means thinking, feeling, 
loving, breathing, eating, drinking, moving, sitting, sleeping—indeed 
every thing which we do, or can do, or ought to do, as rational and 

‘moral beings. All this belongs to Christ, and, under the influence 
of a devoted spirit, will be regarded and treated as his. The term 
devotedness, literally means a state of dedication or consecration. 
It is derived from a word which means a vow, or a religious conse- 
cration. It implies, that whatever is thus devoted, is considered as 
sacred to some special use and purpose. ‘This is a general view of 
the subject. But, in descending to particulars, it may be conducive 
to a right apprehension of the subject, to mention some things which 
do not constitute this devotedness, but are sometimes mistaken for it. 
Observe, then, 

Devotedness to Christ does not consist merely in a public profession of 
religion. 

‘True, such a profession is a proper expression of a devoted spirit, 
and ought to be considered the indispensable duty of all who are 
truly devoted. At the same time, a profession of devotedness, is 
not devotedness itself. It is an expression of what ought to be a 
reality ; but is not the reality itself. For the expression may exist 
without the reality ; and the reality may possibly exist without the 
expression, ‘They are therefore not one and the same thing. And 
it.is to be feared that some at least, when they have made a pro- 
fession of religion, and have thus said, “ I go, sir,” feel that they 
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have done enough for Christ, though they go not. They seem to 
consider their profession an act of service to Christ, rather than a 
declaration of what they feel, and desire, and, by the assistance of 
Divine grace, engage to perform. But a profession of religion is 
merely a declaration and engagement of devotedness ; the thing 
itself ought previously to exist, “and the pledge remains to be re- 
deemed. Again, 


Desstedacts to Christ does not consist in mere talk about Christ ani 


religion, 

I know that out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ; 
and I know too, that the mouth speaketh sometimes when the heart 
is empty, or when it is far off on some different pursuit. Al] out. 
ward signs of the lips, or the features, derive their validity from 
their correspondence with the state of the heart. A devoted heart 
must, therefore, previously exist ; and if so, then conversation, 
tears, agitations of body, or any animal affection, cannot constitute 
true devotedness to Christ. Probably, that ardor of feeling, which 
is excited by social intercourse, and those various animal affections, 
which are the effect of sympathy or nervous sensibility, are not 
unfrequently mistaken for a spirit of ardent piety and sincere de- 
votedness. Hence, many are led to aim at, and repeat these sup- 
posed acts of piety. When in company with others, they talk in 
raptures about the love of Christ, revivals of religion, the spread 
of the Gospel, the approach of the Millennium. In the social meet- 
ing, they are in an extacy of devotion, their feelings are excited 
to suffocation, and struggle for utterance, to the manifest: ~peril of 
their lives ; and yet, no sooner has the social and sympathetic ex- 
citement subsided, than they cool down into ordinary people of the 
world. ‘They can drive a bargain with as much acuteness, and are 
as backward to do or suffer any thing for Christ, as the veriest 
worldling. With their mouth they shew much love, but their heart 
goeth after its covetousness. Such persons are not the devoted 
servants of Christ. Again, 

Devotedness to Christ does not consist in doing a little something for 
him when they cannot decently avoid tt. 

Far be it from me to speak lightly of a little done for Christ, when 
we can do no more. The widow’s two mites are wortby of all 
respectful consideration. When a little is mentioned by way of 
reprehension, it is understood to be mentioned in comparison with 
what we might and ought to do. Many will neglect all the oppor- 
tunities and offices of charity, so long as they can possibly do it 
consistently with their own credit. And when they find themselves 
likely to be exposed to public odium by withholding, they then re. 
luctantly and grudingly bring forward a small portion of what God 
has entrusted to them. But they fall off again, as soon as they 
can possibly find an excuse. Such are not devoted to Christ. 

Once more. Those are not devoted to Christ who make his service 
the last of their duties, and give to Him only what remains, after their 
own desires are gratified. 

Self-preservation indeed lies at the foundation of duty. But there 
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is a great difference between self-preservation and self-indulgence, 
—a difference which few seem rightly to apprehend. Many will 
plead the duty of serving themselves because their interest requires 
it. Their objects must be secured, their plans executed, and then, 
if any time or means remain, they will give the remnant to Christ. 
And thus, they constantly devote to him the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, of all their talents and possessions. Others suppose that they 
have aright to indulge themselves, because they have the means in 
possession. They traverse the globe to find dainties, and luxuries, 
and curiosities, for their own gratification ; while the cause of 
Christ is turned off with a mere pittance,—is left, as it were, to 
pick the bones of their feasts. But such forget that they are stew- 
ards of the Divine bounty. For the spirit of devotedness would 
lead them to deny themselves, that they might the more abundantly 
honor the Saviour. There have been those among the people of 
Christ, who, though possessed of princely fortunes, have lived like 
ordinary men, and denied themselves those indulgences which their 
wealth put in their power, that they might-do more good. 

But it is time, in direct terms, to point out the meaning of devo- 
tedness to Christ. ‘To this intent we may now remark, 

1. Devotedness to Christ implies a solemn, sincere, and spiritual dedi- 
cation of ourselves, and all we possess, to his service and glory. 

So true and entire must this dedication be, as to embrace the 
whole import of living unto him. All that we are, or do, as living, 
thinking, acting beings, must be his. If we would understand the 
meaning of this duty from the beginning, we must take a view of 
what passes in the hour of retirement, when the world and all its 
vanities being excluded, the soul, looking by faith to Jesus, behold- 
ing his glory, and elevated to near communion with him, does 
solemnly surrender itself to him, and enters into an everlasting coy- 
enant with him, never to be forgotten. Yes, if you would trace 
the exercises of the devoted spirit to their origin, you must follow 
the humble penitent to his closet. ‘There, with the volume of pro- 
mise open before him, and enlightened by its heavenly radiance, he 
looks up to heaven ; by faith he sees the heavens opened, and Jesus 
sitting at the right hand of God ; he sees him to be the chief among 
ten thousands and altogether lovely ; he sees the excellency of his 
law, and the glory of his kingdom; and, feeling the constraining 
influence of the love of Christ, he says, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” Here am I, here are my possessions, my friends, my 
all; I lay them at thy feet, do with them what seemeth thee good. 
Here you see the beginning, and the only genuine beginning of that 
living unto Christ which the text enjoins. True, this implies a new 
heart,—a new principle of living ; but who can think of ever living 
unto Christ, without exercising a new spirit, which will lead to a 
new course of living ? ‘To suppose that we can live unto Christ, 
under some modification or disguise of the old heart, or that Christ 
can be bribed into approbation of hypocrisy, by the number or cost- 
liness of outward services, is the rock on which the hopes of thou- 
sands have been wrecked. So thought ancient hypocrites, who 
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drew near to God with their mouths, and honored him with their 
lips, while their hearts were far from him. So thought the pharisee, 
who went up to the temple to pray. So thought the young man, 
who came to Christ with a question, which he verily supposed would 
lead to the full discovery of his own merits; and so he thought 
when he said, in regard to the precepts of the moral law, “all 
these have I kept from my youth up, what lack I yet”? How soon 
did all these fair blossoms of outward service wither, when the test 
of devotedness was applied to his heart! ‘Go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come and follow me.” Living unto Christ, therefore, begins 
in giving him our hearts. 


2. Devotedness to Christ consists in a supreme attachment to the honor 
and the kingdom of Christ. 


This will follow as a consequence of giving the heart to Christ. 
For, by attachment is meant nothing more than the lively and sen- 
sible exercise of those affections which flow from the heart. Ifthe 
heart then be given to Christ, the affections will begin to come 
forth in sensible attachment to every thing that bears the image of 
Christ, or manifests his glory. Do any complain that they cannot 
understand what this attachment means? Let me say then, you 
know what attachment means, when it regards any thing which be- 
longs te yourselves. Your country, for example, your home, your 
friends, your family ; you know what is meant by attachment to 
these objects—you feel it when you think of them, when they need 
your assistance, and above all, when they are invaded. Now, 
suppose a transfer of possession and corresponding affection to 
Christ ; which transfer actually takes place, when we cease living 
to ourselves, and begin to live unto him. And with the transfer 
goes the emotion of attachment. Now we begin to feel respecting 
the things of Christ, as before we felt concerning our own things. 
Now we love the kingdom of Christ and the people of Christ, be- 
cause they are his, and bear his image. Ina sense, indeed, we 
love every thing ; our possessions, friends, families, and ourselves, 
also, because we see, or desire to see, them all devoted to the honor 
of Christ. But this attachment will not only be real and sensible, it 
will be supreme. The honors and pleasures of the world, as lead- 
ing objects of affection, will be renounced. No man can serve two 
masters. If he hold to the one, he will despise the other. ‘This re- 
nunciation will reverse the order of motives and objects of affection. 
Before the question was, how shall I gratify myself; how shall I vie 


with my neighbors in the fashions and customs of the world; how | 


shall I gratify my pride in the ornamental display of myself or my 
family ? But now the first question is, how shall I do something for 
Christ and his cause in the world; how shall I most honor Christ 
and do good to men? In respect to this point, the venerable Hallock 
could say, “If I have not loved Christ and Christ’s things, | know 
not what [ have loved.” And so, in a greater or less degree of 
strength, can all say, who live unto Christ. 
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3. Devetedness to Christ consists in a course of active, cheerful labor 
an has service. 

The principle from which this service flows, has been already ex- 
plained. The service now offered to view is the fruit of a heart 
given to Christ. And if the tree be good, we have reason to expect 
that the fruit will be good. ‘To talk of religion in our hearts, which 
does not appear in our lives, is quite as incongruous, as to talk of 
religion in our conduct, which does not exist in our hearts. If you 
love me, keep my commandments, is the rule of Christ. If we are 
devoted to Christ then, we shall have respect unto all his com- 
mands. We shall be disposed openly to espouse his cause, and to 
remember him in his ordinances, for this he has commanded. We 
shall use our influence to discountenance all customs that are oppos- 
ed to the interests of religion, or destructive to the souls of men. 
We shall be ready, as we have means and opportunity, to assist in 
relieving the destitute, and in spreading the Gospel. In a word, we 
shall be ready to do any thing, to suffer any thing, or to sacrifice any 
thing, which the cause of Christ demands at our hands. And this 
will be done cheerfully. We shall not wait to be drawn along by 
the current of fashion, nor to be impelled by the force of entreaty, 
but the love of Christ will constrain us, if we are truly his, and we 
cannot refrain. Do any ask, where shall we find a field, in which 
to serve Christ, and manifest our devotedness? Shall we leave our 
places, change our occupation, or dissolve our connexions? I an- 
swer no, not in ordinary cases, if your employment is lawful, and 
useful, it will afford you ample field to do good. ‘Turn your atten- 
tion to your families, and is there nothing you can do for Christ 
there ? Look around you within the sphere of your influence, and is 
there nothing you can do for Christ there ? Is there no sufferer whom 
you can relieve ; no ignorant, vicious child whom you can clothe 
and bring to the Sabbath-school ? Look at the cause of Christ abroad 
in Heathen lands, and can you do nothing to aid it? Go to your 
fields, or stores, or workshops, and can you turn nothing to account 
in the service of Christ there? In all these callings, let the love of 
Christ constrain you. 

If. We are now to consider some reasons why devotedness to 
Christ is to be expected of all his people. 

The Apostle gives, in the text, a summary view of these reasons, 
when he says, “the love of Christ constraineth us.” The love of 
Christ, in this passage we have understood to imply both a principle 
anda motive. A principle of love to Christ, implanted, living, and 
operating, in the heart. And a motive, consisting in the example of 
benevolence which Christ has placed in view of the rational soul ; 
which example entitles him to our gratitude, and gives him a claim 
to our supreme affection. In either or both of these senses, the 
love of Christ has a constraining power, and may be expected to in- 
fluence those that do live, to live not to themselves, but unto Him 
that died for them and rose again. And, 

1. It results from the very nature of love, to exert a constraining influ- 
ence. 
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This truth is substantially taught by Christ when he says, “ Where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” That is to say, 
where the beloved object is, thither will all the affections flow, to 
that point will all the moral conduct tend. In other words, the be- 
loved object will constrain the affections, and thus command the 
will ; and the will commands the whole moral man. So that love 
in the heart to any object will, according to the measure in which 
it exists, constrain the whole moral man, and direct moral action 
towards that object. It is this principle which renders the case of 
the sinner so criminal and so hopeless. His criminalty lies in the 
fact that he loves evil, and chooses sin ; and the hopelessness of his 
case, as to all human efforts, or created power, lies in the certainty 
that, loving evil, he will pursue it. Choosing to sin, he will persist 
in sinning. On this ground our Saviour says, ‘‘ No man can come 
to me except the Father which hath sent me draw him.” Not that 
there is any natural or physical impossibility in the case, but simply 
because, where the treasure is there will the heart be also, and 
where the heart is, thither will moral action be directed. While 
evil is the treasure of the sinner his heart will be in it, and he will, 
in spite of every thing short of Almighty power, pursue it. The 
Jove of sin constrains him. The same principle, viz: the con- 
straining power of love, operating in a different direction, produces 
this result, viz : ‘* Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, 
for his seed remaineth in him, and he cannot sin, because he is 
born of God.” Not that there is any natural or physical impossi- 
bility that a true child of God should commit sin, but simply be- 
cause, divine love, which is the divine seed, being implanted and 
preserved in the heart by the Holy Spirit, will constrain the subject 
of it to obedience ; so that, as far as his heart is influenced by this 
principle, he will not, he cannot sin.—This is the constraint of love, 
and of course, it partakes not in the least degree of compulsion, or 
coercion in opposition to choice or will. For being the constraint 
of love, it operates in perfect agreement with the will, and in the 
direct line of the choice. ‘There can then be no compulsion in the 
case, unless it be compulsion for a man to do as be chooses, and act 
as he loves to act. From the nature of the case, therefore, they 
that love Christ, will be constrained by that love, to live, not to them- 
selves, but unto Him that died for them and rose again. It is mor- 
ally impossible that it should be otherwise. If Christ be the belov- 
ed object, the treasure, then the heart will be his, and with it, so far 
as this love prevails, all the issues of life.—If any should here in. 
quire how I account for the fact that so many who profess to love 
Christ manifest little or nothing of that constraining influence which 
has been described; the reply is, because, either they decieve 
themselves ; or because they have so little love, in comparison with 
their remaining corruptions, that its light is obscured. An eclipsed 
or clouded sun is not extinguished. But who would desire always 


to live under an eclipse or a cloud? oe 
2. The love of Christ, as a motive, will constrain the heart that as spur. 


itually alive, on the principle of gratitude. ror 
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The death of Christ for sinners is the most glorious example of 
benevolence which the universe affords. ‘hus it is represented in 
the Scriptures : “ But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
‘while we were yet enemies Christ died for us.” ‘In this was mani- 

fested the love of God towards us, because that God sent his only 
begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him.” 
“ Herein is love,” —i. e. pure, disinterested, perfect love,—‘ not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins.” And not only is this example of Divine benevo- 
lence, perfect and glorious in itself, but how amazing are its effects ! 
Think of a door of mercy opened, a foundation of salvation laid for 
those, who otherwise were in hopeless ruin. Think of the message 
to man so emphatically and so deservedly called Gospel, or glad 
tidings ; think of the expense of its introduction, and the pains with 
which it is promulgated in this world of death. Contemplate an 1m- 
mortal, yea myriads of immortals rescued from the thraldom of sin 
and wrath, standing on the hill of Zion, clothed in white, and sing- 
ing the ceasless song of redemption—redemption by the blood of 
the Lamb—and say, “ was ever love like this?’ And where is the 
heart, brought to life and sensibility by the grace of God that bring- 
eth salvation, that will not, that does not feel this? [In what bosom, 
where the Spirit of God has breathed the breath of Divine life, are 
there not stirrings, not of selfish joy, but of holy gratitude and 
praise for the Unsprakapie Grrr? And if gratitude, in respect to 
this subject begin to operate, when or where can it cease? Can the 
child of God witness what has been done for his salvation, and for 
the benefit of his fellow men, and stand still or keep silence ? Will 
not the fulness of his heart come out in such language as. this, 
«© What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me?’ 
Will he not feel that something must be done for the honor of that 
Saviour who has done all this for sinners? In a word, will not the 
love of Christ, thus gloriously exhibited and illustrated, constrain 
him to live, not to himself, but to Him that died for him and rose 
again? 

3. The love of Christ will constrain the heart that is spiritually alive, 
on the principle of obligation. 

Originally, we were all under moral obligation to Jove the Lord 
our God with all our heart, and we are under that obligation still. 

The fall of our first parents, or our own consequent sin and guilt, 
have not dissolved moral obligation, or removed accountability.— 
And the love of Christ is the same thing in nature, as love to the 
Divine law; so that the love of Christ, and the example of Christ, 
will always constrain to obedience. But there is another ground of 
obligation which now chiefly merits attention. ‘The truth, in one 
word, is, Christ hath purchased us with his own blood. And of the 
believer it is especially true, he is not his own, he is bought with a 
price. Now Christ holds in his hands, not only the claims of Crea- 
tor, and moral Ruler, but the claim of actual purchase. He has 
bought us off from the hands of justice, he has paid the price of our 
redemption ; he has done this for all men, so far, as that they may, 
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-ifthey will, believe in hirn and have everlasting life; so faras to. 
render their loss, if they are lost, a fresh and aggravated act of re- 


bellion. He died for all, because all were dead, and that all might — 


have the offer of life. This being true, does it not follow undenia-. 
bly, that they which live should live not to themselves but to Him 
that died for them and rose again? Can any reasoning be more plain 
and conclusive than this? Suppose you should visit some vast prison, 
and there find a company of malefactors under sentence of death, 
and suppose you should have it in your power to pay a ransom for 
them, so that the government is secured, is satisfied. Now the 
question is, not what you would expect from those prisoners on the 
score of gratitude, but what claim do you hold to their services, and 
what obligation ought they to feel, to engage entirely in your employ- 
ment. ‘lo place the question in a proper light, we must remember 
that the lives of these men had, on the principles of justice, become 
forfeited to the government. They were, therefore, no longer their 
own, they had by their crimes destroyed their own rights as men, 
and as citizens. In consequence, the government had become pos- 
sessed of a right to dispose of them for its own security, and this 
claim is settled in the trial and condemnation. Now by satisfying 
the government, its right in these men is transferred to you. You 
stand in the place of the government to them. They are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, your property. They are no longer their own, 
but bought with a price; and, while they have great reason to be 
thankful for your kindness in saving them from death, if they have 
any proper feelings, they will cheerfully acknowledge your claim to 
their service, and will be constrained to live to you. Such is the 
case of the redeemed sinner; he has been purchased with a price, 
he is no longer his own, and if he has any right feelings, the love and 
kindness of Christ in bestowing this favor, and especially the claim 
which is thus established over him and all his, will constrain him 
henceforth no more to live to himself. And if any do not admit 
this claiin, and act in accordance with it, they are guilty, not only 
_of base ingratitude, but of withholding from Christ his just due. 

‘Thus have the meaning and the grounds of entire devotedness to 
Christ been presented. And now let this subject be applied. 

1. ‘To shew the impenitent the aggravation of their sin, as com. 
mitted against the love of Christ. fe 

My friends, those of you, who live in neglect of Christ and the 
great salvation, have occasion seriously to reflect, that your sin, in 
these circumstances, is attended with incalculable aggravation ; and 
that, continuing in this course, it will be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of Judgment, than for you. Do 
you ask how this is so? I answer, you sin against motives, and you 
violate obligation which the Heathen world have never understood ; 
and which none can understand till the love of Christ is revealed to 
them. In common with the Heathen, you have broken the law of 
God, and lie under its awful condemnation. Not satisfied with this, 
when God commendeth his love towards you by giving his Son to 
die for you, you refuse to return; you spurn the offers of mercy, 
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and thus confirm, and repeat the act of rebellion. Nor is this all ; 
for when Christ has shed his blood as the price of your redemption, 
and when he has thus bought you from the hands of justice, te be his 
own sons and daughters, you refuse the boon, and say, ‘“ we will 
not have this man to reign over us.” You take that which Christ 
hath purchased with his own blood, and sacrilegiously devote it to 
your lusts. Yes, there you are now, robbing Christ of that time and 
those talents, which he hath fairly purchased ; robbing him of those 
affections and those services, which are his due, and applying them 
to purposes of self-interest and self-indulgence. And you are doing 
this under the full blaze of Divine revelation, against all the motives 
of the love of Christ. If then condemnation must come upon the 
impenitent Heathen, what will become of you,—if these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry? Do any spurn 
the idea of being the property of Christ, as incompatible with their 
freedom; let them turn and look at the prison-house of Satan, in 
which they now serve—the bondage of corruption, whose chains they 
now wear ; and let them choose thisday whom they will serve. How 
vain for those to boast of freedom, whom Satan leads captive at his 
pleasure. Consider then, all ye that neglect the Gospel, the accu- 
mulation of guilt that daily gathers around you, the fearful condem- 
nation that awaits you, and “turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die?” 

2. This subject may be applied to shew the people of Christ their 
proper place and employment. 

It may seem strange that they should ever have any doubt, or be 
at any loss on this point. But strange as it is, it seems nevertheless 
to be a fact. We sometimes hear of men and companies of men, 
who, on the field of battle, lose their leaders, and wander from their 
place. Perhaps they fall unwittingly into the ranks of the enemy, or 
take a position where they wound their own friends, or are wounded 
by them. Such wanderers need to be recalled to their place, and 
pointed to the standard of their leader. So when the people of 
Christ wander in their affections, become ensnared with the vanities 
of earth, conformed in their feelings and habits to the world, and 
negligent in the service of Christ, they have evidently lost their 
leader, they have lost sight of his banner, they are in a situation to 
wound their own friends, and the cause they profess to love. Let 
some kind admonition whisper in their ear, ‘‘ ye are not your own, 
ye are bought with a price.” ‘‘ Why stand ye here all the day idle.” 
“They which live, should not henceforth live to themselves, but 
unto Him that died for them.” The service of Christ is the busi- 
ness, the only proper employment of the Christian. At home or 
abroad, in labors or in pleasures, in sorrows or in joys, whether he 
eats or drinks or whatever he does, the Christian should live—live 
——live unto Him that died for him. He should be in no company, 
engaged in no occupation, fixed in no situation, where Christ is not 
honored. Be not alarmed, Christian friends, at the extensiveness 
of this claim. Start not whenI say, the service of Christ is your 
only business. Why should this be strange to you? Did not Christ 
die for this very purpose, did he not give you life, that you should 
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live to Him? Is this hard? What then is easy? No. Christ’s yoke 
is easy, his burden is light. If the cause of Christ is your cause, if 
his service is your pleasure, if his love constrains you, then aLu is 
not too much for Him. 

3. This subject may be applied to shew the friends of Christ their 
peculiar obligations at the present day. 

Devotedness to Christ implies, not only that his people live to 
Him in ordinary duty, but also that they hold themselves and their 
all in readiness, for the labors, sacrifices, and self-denial of special 
emergencies. ‘Thus the Apostles and Martyrs were constrained by 
the same love with all other Christians ; and yet, in their peculiar 
circumstances, that love constrained them to take patiently the 
spoiling of their goods, the sacrifice of their lives. And now, breth- 
ren, suppose you had been in their stead, would you have done as 
they did? I hope so, I believe so. Ifyou are constrained by the 
love of Christ certainly you would. Ifso, then whenever Christ 
calls you to any special labors or sacrifices, you will say, we are 
not our own. It is manifest that the present is a period in the his- 
tory of the church and of the world, when great things are to be 
done, great blessings to be received. The fields are white to the 
harvest. The whole Heathen world is, in a measure, thrown open 
to labors of love. The brazen gates of Mahommedanism, of Ro- 
manism, and Jewish unbelief begin to fall from their hinges. Look 
at the great empire of China, embracing a third part of the human 
race, and see the signs, as respect that nation, that summer draweth 
nigh. Africa too begins to unfold her dark recesses. The. whole 
world, in its moral and political relations, is shaken to its founda- 
tions. Now, what have Christians to do in this day of convulsion ? 
What will the love of Christ constrain his people to be planning and 
executing amidst these interesting events? Are there no hearts, no 
hands, to come forth to the labors of this day ? Has Christ no treas- 
ures, stored in the keeping of his stewards, which will be brought 
forth at his call? What would Apostles and Martyrs do if they were 
to rise from their graves and live in this day? And shall we be less 
devoted, less faithful, because our testimony is not sealed with blood, 
nor finished in the flame ? 

Brethren, can you give little, can you pray little, when the love 
of Christ constraineth you, and when you know, that he died for all, 
that they which live, should not henceforth live to themselves, but 
unto Him that died for them and rose again? Amrn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
INQUIRY CONCERNING THE DUTY OF FEMALES TO SPEAK, OR BE 
SILENT IN MIXED RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES. 


(Continued.) 


Do the Holy Scriptures make it the duty of pious Females to speak, or to 
be silent in mixed Religious Assemblies ? 


Passages, supposed to warrant the praying and speaking of pious 
females in mixed assemblies, have already been examined, and 
found, on principles of fair interpretation, to have no such bearing 
as is claimed by the advocates of the practice. 

III. Let us consider, in the third place, what may be termed the 
positive precepts of the Gospel on this subject. 

Here, it may be important to observe, that to those directions 
which the Holy Spirit has given, ali are bound cheerfully to submit. 
The duties of the Gospel must be known and felt. But feeling 
merely is not a sufficient evidence or indication of duty. It is not 
uncommon, for persons, of a warm temperament, to feel that to be 
a duty, which, on mature reflection, they have been convinced was 
not their duty. All persons, not excepting religions persons, are 
prone to feel that to be a duty which they like to do, or to have 
done. Against this proneness we are continually to guard, and to 
xyemember that every duty of religion, is based on some principle of 
Christianity, and that not the feelings of men, but the word of God 
correctly understood, is the standard of religious duty. On the oth- 
er hand, some amiable females, under false religious instruction, 
have adopted the practice in question, with a view to obtain relief 
in a distressed state of mind, and have been deluded into the belief 
that the violation of their natural feelings in this respect, and con- 
sequent relief, were a certain evidence of regeneration. And in 
more respects than this, are the consequences of following impres- 
sions and feelings, in the early stages of religious experience, suited 
to make persons satisfied with the most superficial knowledge of the 
real meaning of the Scriptures, averse to all doctrinal instruction, 
and confident in error, just in proportion as they are ignorant of the 
truth as itisin Jesus. Are there then, positive precepts on the sub- 
ject we are considering? Are there precepts which the Holy Spirit 
intended all females should understand as prohibiting their speaking 
or praying in mixed assemblies ? 

1. 1Cor. 14: 32—40. To understand correctly the positive pre- 
cepts relating to this subject, it is necessary to dwell a moment on the 
word church or churches. Some have supposed that the word means 
a house of worship, and that the prohibition referred to, extends only 
to public worship in the house of God. Houses of worship are now 
extensively called churches, and going to them to worship, is exten- 
sively termed, ‘‘going to church.” But houses of worship were never 
called churches, in the times when the Scriptures were written, and 
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are never thus called by any of the New Testament writers, for the 
obvious reason, that in their day no buildings, like modern houses of 
worship, existed. The only houses of worship then known were 
the Jewish temple and the synagogues, which were considered as 
branches of the temple and were built in imitation of it. A celebra- 
ted Biblical writer* says, “The Apostles preached the Gospel in 
synagogues and with their adherents performed in them all the re- 
ligious services. When excluded, they imitated the Jews in those 
places where they were too poor to erect these buildings, and held 
their religious meetings in the houses of individuals. Hence we 
not only hear of synagogues in houses, but, in the New Testament, 
of churches in houses. ‘The Apostles sometimes hired a house, in 
which they performed religious services, and taught daily. Syna- 
gogue means literally a convocation or assembly, but, by metonomy, 
was eventually used for the place of assembling, in the same way 
that the Greek word for church, which means literally a calling to- 
gether or a convocation, signifies, at the present time, the place of 
convocation.” The term church, therefore, in the New Testa- 
ment, never means a house of worship; and the precepts of the Gos. 
pel, relating to female speaking in mixed assemblies, refer as much 
to meetings in school-houses and private dwellings, as to those 
which are held in the house of God. 

There are but few instances in which the term church, as used by 
the sacred writers, means a body of professed believers exclusive of 
other persons. The word ordinarily means a mixed religious as- 
sembly, composed of men and women, believers and unbelievers, 
convened sometimes ina synagogue, and sometimes in a private 
house, for the purposes of worship. Such is its meaning in 1 Cor. 
14: 32—40. The express design of the Apostle was to correct 
abuses which had crept into their religious assemblies. In verse 
82, he says, “ And the spirit of the prophets is subject to the pro- 
phets.” The divine impulse upon the minds of the prophets did not 
compel them to speak two or three at a time, as the frantic Heathen 
priests did ; for their minds, when most powerfully influenced by the 
Holy Spirit, were subject to government, and might be restrained, 
directed, and regulated by reason and judgment, as at other times. 
And if such was the fact, in regard to prophets of the Lord ; what 
estimate are we to form of that impulse to speak, without regard to 
time, place, and circumstance, sometimes boasted of by very young 
and inexperienced persons, as a divine impulse on the mind? Men, 
now, have no new truths revealed to them, and the rule is, “ If any 
man speak, let him speak as the Oracles of God.” Let him speak 
according to the rules of the Holy Scriptures, and let what he says 
agree with what they teach. We are then to believe, that persons 
enjoying much of a Divine impulse will be much drawn to the Scrip- 
tures, and much concerned to speak as they speak, and that the 
Spirit of God never influences persons to transgress a single precept 
of revealed truth. 

, * Dr. Jahn. 
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These remarks prepare the way for considering the inspired rule, 
by which the assemblies for divine worship, among the Corin- 
thians, were to be regulated. It is in these words, “ Let your wo- 
men keep silence in the churches, for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak, but they are commanded to be under obedience, as saith 
also the law.*—And if they will learn any thing, let them ask their 
husbands at home; for it is a shame for women to speak in the 
church,” (or in the mixed assembly.) ‘ What, came the word out 
from you, or came it unto you only ?” . 

The practice was peculiar to the Corinthians, and yet, they count- 
ed themselves a model for others to imitate. Had the preachers of 
the Gospel first gone forth from them, or had the word of God 
reached them alone? Evidently, neither of these was true. Why 
then did they presume to set themselves up above, or against the 
wholesome regulations, observed in other places? This must not 
be. Women were to keep silence in their religious assemblies, as 
they did, and always had done, where the Gospel had before been 
preached, and churches before been gathered. ‘The practice was 
inconsistent with modesty, and propriety, and would tend to preju- 
dice their neighbors against the Gospel. It was contrary to the 
uniform custom, in the cities of Greece, and in other places, where 
churches had first been planted. The Apostle would have the most 
spiritual among them, acknowledge that the things which he wrote 
unto them were the commandments of the Lord. He closed the 
subject by saying, ‘‘ Let all things be done decently and in order.” 
He had before decided, under the guidance of inspiration, that it 
was neither decent nor in order, for females to speak in their wor- 
shipping assemblies. 

Recurring to what has been said on the 11th chapter, and com- 
paring it with the above, as the conclusion of the subject, must we 
not infer, that the Corinthians considered female speaking in their 
assemblies as absolutely interdicted? And, if we consider what the 
Apostle says in his second Epistle, of making them sorry by the 
first; and of their repentance unto life, that needed not to be re- 
pented of, have we not good reason to conclude, that the practice 
was wholly laid aside? We certainly do not find, from Ecclesiastic- 
al history, that it was ever adopted in any other of the primitive 
churches, or thought by them to be, either expedient, or lawful.— 
The Heathen had priests and priestesses, and among them the fe- 
male character was universally degraded. 'The Gospel, wherever 
it came, was to elevate their character by defining the duties of their 
sphere ; and in their faithful discharge of these, it would secure for 
them universal respect and esteem, and exempt them from all yas- 
salage and degradation. 

2. The next positive precepts on the subject are of a general na- 
ture, and were dictated without any design to correct an existing 
evil, but as a rule to be followed in all times and places. 1 ‘Tim. 
2: 8—12, “TI will therefore that men pray every where, lifting up 
holy hands without wrath and doubting. In like manner also, that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shame-facedness, 


* Gen. 3:16. Numb.30: 6—8, and 13. Esther 1: 22. 
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and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array. But, (which becometh women professing godliness,) with 
good works. Let the women learn in silence with all: subjection. 
But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the 
man, but to be in silence.” ; 
_ These passages evidently refer to the manner of conducting pub- 
lic worship, in assemblies composed of both sexes, in what place so- 
ever they were held, in what period soever of the world, and wheth- 
er small or great. Women were not to appear in them, in costly 
array, or as speakers, but to adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
and to be in silence. ‘The phraseology is explicit, and the antithe- 
sis strong. TI will therefore that men pray every where, and in the next 
verse, 4lso that women adorn themselves, &c. I will that men pray 
every where. Let the women learn in silence with all subjection. . 
I will that men pray every where. But I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence.— 
The phrases to learn in silence, and to be in silence, evidently have 
no meaning except in reference to worshipping assemblies, compos- 
ed of both sexes. In any other places or relations there is no si- 
lence enjoined on women, which is not equally enjoined on men. 
As the Apostle is speaking of social prayer and worship, his mean- 
ing evidently is that the men, and not the women, are to lead the de- 
votions of the assembly. The Scriptural reasons assigned for thus 
positively deciding the subject are general, and are as applicable to 
females of the present day, as to those who lived when the Scriptures 
were inspired, and written. The first is the order of creation. ‘ For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve.” The second is the order of the 
first transgression. ‘ Adam was not deceived, but the woman being 
deceived, was in the transgression.” These considerations were 
suited, and were urged, to promote that modesty, reserve, and pu- 
rity, which became the sex, and to lead them, in all periods, and in 
all places, to confine their views and exertions to their appropriate 
sphere, and to the important duties, which, in it, devolved on them ; 
and for the discharge of which, the Creator had given them the re- 
quisite talents, and disqualified men by endowing them with differ- 
ent talents. God has ordained endless variety in the works of his 
hand; and, at the same time, has placed them in orderly arrange- 
ment. The same characteristic features are seen in all the animal 
creation. For the highest usefulness, honor, and welfare of his in- 
telligent creatures, he has established one head, in the family, in 
the church, and in society. The child may be as honorable and 
useful as the parent, but it is only in discharging the appropriate 
duties of the child, that he can be. The wife and the mother may 
be as honorable and useful, as the husband and the father, but it is 
only in sedulous attention to the duties of the wife, and the mother, 
that she can be. From the order stamped on the works of God,— 
from the diversity of taleuts in men and women, and from the clear 
precepts of the Gospel, the conclusion is fully established, that fe- 
males are exempted from taking a part in any public exercises of 
religion, in assemblies composed of both sexes. 
[ To be continued. | 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The Articles of the Synod of Dort, and its Rejection of Errors, 
with the History of Events which made way for that Synod, as 
published by the authority of the States-General, and the doe- 
uments confirming its decisions. Trinslated from the Latin, 
with notes, remarks, and references. By Tuomas Scorn, Rec- 
tor of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 


We have before us a small work with the above title, published 
by William Williams, Utica, N.Y. ‘This work we wish to introduce 
to our readers, as a work, containing information of no inconside- 
rable interest, relating to an important event in church history ; and 
relating to still more important questions of truth and error, in re- 
gard to Christian doctrine. We hope that every one, who has an 
opportunity, will purchase the work and read it. In the mean time, 
that our hope may not stand wholly unsupported, we propose to give 
an epitome of the work, with some examples of its details, that our 
readers may be able to judge for themselves of its merits. 

In the preface, the translator, Dr. Scott, gives his reasons for ad- 
ding this to all his other publications, and in substance they are the 
following: The facts respecting this Synod, and the events con- 
nected with it, have been greatly misrepresented. He proposes to 
prove, that the doctrines commonly termed Calvinistic, whether they 
be, or be not the doctrines of Scriptural Christianity, may yet be 
so stated and explained, as to coincide with the strictest practical 
views of our holy religion, ‘The author wished to add one more 
testimony against the misapprehensions and perversions of the doc. 
trines called Calvinistic, and he wished to leave bebind him, by 
means of this publication, his deliberate judgment on several con. 
troverted points, which he has done in the notes and comments on 
several parts of this work.—The fourth reason which the author 
gives, is one of such general interest, that we give it entire in his 
own words, viz: ‘‘ The author desired to make it manifest, that the 
deviations from the creeds of the Reformed Churches in those points 
which are more properly termed Calvinistic, is seldom, for any 
length of time, kept separate from deviations in those doctrines, 
which are more generally allowed to be essential to vital Chris- 
tianity. It must, indeed, appear from the history with which the 
work begins, that the progress is easy and almost unavoidable, 
from the controversial opposition to personal election, to the ex- 
p:aining away of original sin, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, jus- 
tification by faith alone, and even of the atonement and Deity of 
Christ; and that the opponents of the Synod of Dort, and the Re- 
moustrants in general, were far more favorable to Pelagians, nay, 
to Socinians, than to Calvinists; and were almost universally un- 
sound, in what are commonly called orthodox doctrines, and many 
of them far from conscientious in their conduct. Indeed, it will ap- 
pear undeniable, that the opposition made to them by the Contra- 
Kemonstrants, was much more decidedly on these grounds, than 
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because they opposed the doctrine of personal election, and the 
final perseverance of truce believers as connected with it.”—In 
conclusion of his preface the author remarks, ‘“ But indeed Calvin- 
ists seem to be no more considered as neighbors by many Anti- 
Calvinists, than the Publicans, Samaritans, and Gentiles, were by 
the Scribes and Pharisees. After all that has been published on 
these subjects, the groundless charges brought by many against 
the whole body, cannot be considered as excusable misapprehension. 
They must be either intentional misrepresentation, or the inexcusa- 
ble presumption of writing on subjects which the writers have never 
studied, and against persons and descriptions of persons, of whose 
tenets, amidst most abundant means of information, they remain 
wilfully ignorant. A fair and impartial opponent is entitled to res- 
pect, but I can only pity such controversialists.” 

The Synod of Dort was opened at Dordrecht or Dort, in Holland, 
on the 13th day of November, 1618. To understand the occasion 
and object of this convention, it is necessary to take a view of 
some preceding events, and of the previous state of the churches in 
Belgium and Holland. The reformed churches of confederated 
Belgium, had in the age preceding this Synod, enjoyed a season of 
great harmony and prosperity, and had been very generally agreed 
in the doctrines of their belief. But, as is often the fact with 
other churches, after a season of prosperity, this happiness of the 
Belgic churches was disturbed by the inroads of certain restless 
spirits. A number of men having professedly renounced Popery, 
but not fully purified from its leaven, passed over into the churches 
of Belgium, and were too suddenly admitted to the ministry during 
a remarkable scarcity of ministers. Among these were Caspius 
Coolhasiels of Leyda, Herman Herbertius of Dordrecht, and Gouda 
and Cornelius Wiggerius of Horn. ‘The progress of these innova- 
tors was, however, soon suppressed by the faithful cognizance and 
censure of the churches. Afterwards James Arminius, pastor of a- 
church in Amsterdam, came forward in the cause of innovation with 
great zeal and intrigue. ‘A man,” says the historian, ‘of a more 
vigorous genius, but whom nothing pleased except that which re- 
commended itself by some shew of novelty ; so that he seemnd to 
disdain most things received in the reformed churches, even on that 
very account, that they had been received.” He first paved the 
way for himself by detracting from the reputation and authority of 
the most illustrious doctors of the reformed churches, such as Calvin, 
Zanchius, Beza, Martyr, and others, that by the ruin of their name 
he might raise a step to glory for himself. Afterwards he began 
to propose and advocate various heterodox opinions, nearly related 
to the errors of ancient Pelagians. The churches being at that 
period vigilant respecting their interests soon exposed and checked 
these errors. Still, however, Arminius did not cease, among his 
particular friends and such pastors as would listen to him, to propa- 
gate his errors. By this means, John Utenbogardus, Adrian, Bor. 
rius, and others embraced his sentiments, and became his coad- 
jutors. 
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On the 28th of August, 1602, D. Junius, then Professor of Sacred 
Theology in the University of Leyden, was removed by death. 
When this vacancy was to be filled, the friends and associates of 
Arminius, and especially Utenbogardus, made great exertions to 
procure his appointment to the professorship. But when the depu- 
ties of the churches understood this, fearing the consequences of 
such an appointment, they strenuously remonstrated against it, and 
besought the Curators of the University, that they would not expose 
the churches to this peril, but that they would rather appoint some 
other suitable person free from suspicion. But worldly policy pre- 
vailed, and Arminius was placed in the professor’s chair. The 
church in Amsterdam, however, refused their consent to his dis- 
mission, especially because the more wise and prudent judged that 
a. disposition so strongly inclined to innovation would be more likely 
to do mischief at an University where youth were educated for the 
ministry, and where greater liberty of opinion is usually taken, than 
in a particular church, in which it might be more restrained by the 
vigilance of the Presbytery. The importunity of Arminius and his 
friends at length prevailed, and his dismission was procured. It 
was procured, however, on this condition, that a conference being 
previously held between himself and Dr. Francis Gomarius, con- 
cerning the principal heads of doctrine, he should free himself from 
all suspicion of heterodoxy by an explicit declaration of his own 
opinion, and that he should promise, if he held any peculiar senti- 
ments, he would not disseminate them. This conference was held 
in the presence of the Curators of the University and the deputies 
of the Synod. In this conference Arminius professed that he unre- 
servedly condemned the principal dogmas of the Pelagians res- 
pecting natural grace, the powers of free will, original sin, the per- 
fection of man in this life, predestination, and the others; that he 
approved of all things which Augustine and the other fathers had 
written against the Pelagians; and moreover, that he judged the 
Pelagian errors had been rightly refuted and condemned by the 
fathers ; and at the same time promised that he would teach noth- 
ing which differed from the received doctrine of the churches. On 
these grounds he was admitted to the professorship. In the year 
1602 he endeavored to avert from himself every suspicion of hete- 
rodoxy, and this he did by defending in public disputations the doc- 
trines of the reformed churches, which he afterwards contradicted, 
and which are at this day opposed by his disciples. This he did, 
contrary to his own opinion, as John Arnoldi Corvinus, in a certain 
Dutch writing ingenuously confesses. — 

After Arminius had been Professor a year or two, it was dis- 
covered, that he attacked most of the dogmas of the reformed 
churches,—that he raised doubts concerning them, and weakened 
the arguments by which they had been defended, and that he did 
this by the same exceptions, which the Jesuits, the Socinians, and 
other enemies of the reformed churches were accustomed to em- 
ploy. He gave some of his own manuscript tracts privately to his 
scholars to be transcribed, in which he comprised his own opinion ; 
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he recommended in an especial manner to his scholars the writings 
of Castalio, Cornhertius, and of men like them, while he spake 
contemptuously of Calvin, Beza, Martyr, Zanchius, Ursinus, and 
other eminent doctors of the reformed churches. He professed that 
he had many considerations against the received doctrine, which he 
should lay open in his own time. Some pastors who were inti- 
mately acquainted with him, gloried that they possessed an entirély 
new theology. His scholars, having returned home from the Uni- 
versity, or having been removed to other Universities, insulted the 
reformed churches by disputing, contradicting and reviling their 
doctrine. The churches and pastors of Holland becoming alarmed 
at these occurrences, sent deputies to Arminius, to state to him the 
rumors which were every where circulated concerning him and his 
doctrine, and how great solicitude was felt on this account by all 
the churches. ‘These deputies, in a friendly manner, requested 
him, if he found any defect in the received doctrine, he would sin- 
cerely open it to his brethren, in order either that satisfaction might 
be given by him in a friendly conference, or the whole affair might 
be carried before a lawful Synod. ‘To these persons he answered, 
that he himself had never given just cause for these rumors. The 
deputies, however, learnt from other professors at the University, 
that various questions were eagerly agitated among the students of 


theology, concerning predestination, free-will, the perseverance of . 


the saints, and other heads of doctrine, such as before the coming 
of Arminius had not been agitated among them. 

In the year 1605, Arminius was admonished by the church of 
Leyden, of which he was a member, that he ought to hold a friend- 
ly conference with his colleagues before the Presbytery of the 
church of Leyden, concerning “those things. which he disapproved 
in the received doctrine, from which it might be ascertained, wheth- 
er or in what dogmas he agreed or disagreed with the rest of the 
pastors. To this he replied, that he could not do so without the 
leave of the Curators, neither could he see what advantage would 
redound to the church from such a conference. 

At the annual meeting of the Synod of Holland, when grievan- 
ces were wont to be presented, the classis of Dort preferred a griev- 
ance respecting the innovations and controversies of the University 
of Leyden, and requested an examination. Arminius was greatly 
offended at this step, and strove with all his might, that this griey- 
ance might be recalled. And when he could not effect this, he then 
by the influence of the Curators, procured a testimonial from his 
colleagues, in which it was declared, “ that more things were dispu- 
ted among the students than were agreeable to them, but that among 
the professors of sacred theology themselv es, as far as it appeared 
to them, there was no dissension, in fundamentals.” From all this 
it appears, that though Arminius had fully imbibed the errors of 
which he was suspected, and taught them to his pupils; for one 
reason or another, he was unwilling to avow them; and was en- 
deavoring to amuse the pastors and churches with one pretence and 
another, while he was secretly sapping the foundations of their 
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orthodoxy. In this he took the course of all innovators and heretics. 
For no man will allow his own sentiments to be error, nor will 
any one readily admit that he departs essentially from the received 
faith. If any one, therefore, is ever convicted of heresy, it must 
be otherwise than by his own verdict, or that of his friends? From 
the foregoing statements, also, it is manifestly extremely difficult, 
to arrest errors in sentiment, and bring them to a fair trial, unless 
their author has honesty enough to avow them. Different mean- 
ings may be given to terms, different interpretations to phrases and 
passages; and if any particular sentiment is alleged, the author 
may plead that he is misunderstood or misrepresented, and thus 
evade all responsibility.—Thus the friends and pupils of Arminius 
understood and gloried that they possessed an entirely new theolo- 
gy; while Arminius constantly declared, -that he had given no oc- 
casion for the rumors concerning his sentiments, and that there was 
no difference between him and his colleagues in essentials ; and 
while he even declared that he condemned the errors of Pelagius, 
and justified the arguments by which they had been refuted. 
[Lo be continued. | 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
ILLUSTRATION OF MALACHI 3; 2, 3. 


Some months ago, there were a few ladies in Dublin, who met to- 
gether to read the Scriptures, and to make them the subject of their 
conversation. They were reading the third chapter of Malachi, in 
which is the following passage: “ And he shall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of silver.” One of the ladies gave it as her opinion, that 
the fuller’s soap, mentioned in the preceding verse, and the refiner 
of silver, were only an image of the same thing, intended to convey 
the same view of the sanctifying influences of the grace of Christ. 
No, said another, they are not just the same image; there is some- 
thing remarkable in the expression, in the 3d verse, viz: “he shall 
sitas arefiner.” They all said, possibly it might be so. ‘This lady 
was going into the town, and she promised to see a silversmith, and 
report to them what he said on the subject. She went, without 
telling the object of her errand, and begged to know the process of 
refining silver; which he fully described to her. But do you sit, 
Sir, said she, while you are refining? O yes, Madam, I must sit, 
with my-eye steadily fixed onthe furnace, since, if the silver remain 
too long, it is sure to be injured. She at once saw the beauty and 
the comfort too of the expression, “he shall sit as a refiner,’ &c. 
Christ sees it needful to put his children into the furnace, but he is 
seated by the side of it. His eye is steadily intent on the work of 
purifying ; and his wisdom and his love are both engaged to do all 
in the best manner for them. ‘Their trials do not come at random ; 
the very hairs of their head are all numbered. As the lady was re- 
turning to tell her friends what she had heard, just’as she turned 
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from the shop door, the silversmith called her back, and said, he had 
forgot to mention one thing; and that was, that he only knew that 
the process of purifying was complete, by seeing his own image in 
the silver. When Christ sees his image in his people, his work of 
purifying is accomplished. 


For the-Evangelical Magazine. 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS, ON THE INJUDICIOUS ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF CONVERSIONS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—My neighbor C. came home, a few days 
since, from the camp-meeting, and informed me, that forty converts 
had been made during the meeting. My friend N., about the same 
time, returned from a protracted meeting, in a parish not far distant, 
and reported twenty converts made in the course of the meeting, and 
many more awakened. The Rev. Mr. P., in an account which he 
lately published of a revival, now in progress among his people, 
states that, during one or two days in the course of the work, not 
less than sixty had submitted to God. Now, I do not doubt that 
these things may all possibly have been facts; but the question with 
me is, how did these persons know the facts, which they thus confi- 
dently state? And if they did not know them to be facts, how could 
they, in consistency with honesty and truth, make the statement ? 
And here, I would say again, that I do not dispute, that the facts 
might possibly have been as stated. For, that God can regenerate 
any sinner, or any number of sinners, in a very short space of time, 
no one, who reads the history of Paul, or of the thief on the cross, 
will question. But, the question is, how did neighbor C., friend N., 
and the Rev. Mr. P., know the facts which they announce? Conver- 
sion, | have supposed, can be known to man only by its evidences, 
or fruits. It is not a subject of intuition, or of immediate revelation. 
And, if evidence or fruit be necessary; the question again is, can 
evidence or fruit be afforded in the course of a few hours, or a few 
days, sufficient to warrant these statements ? Especially is this ques- 
tionable, when we know that many, who appear to feel a deep inter- 
est in religious subjects for a time, and some, who appear to rejoice 
in the Lord, go back again, and shew by their fruits, that they never 
had any root in themselves. When these are facts of frequent oc- 
currence, and known to every person, at all conversant with seasons 
of special religious excitement ; who can feel warranted to announce 
the conversion of sinners as a fact, without taking some proper time 
to observe the fruits? Nor is the case much, if at all, improved, by 
announcing the subjects of religious attention, suddenly, as even 
hopeful converts, for they cannot be even hopeful, without some sub- 
stantial evidence. And such evidence can hardly be supposed to 
exist, to human observation, in the course of a few days or even 
weeks. ‘To throw out such loose and hasty statements, therefore, 
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concerning events of so great interest as the conversion of sinners 
to God, is highly presumptuous. And moreover, this practice is at- 
tended, often, with very undesirable effects, which every wise man, 
and especially every friend to religion, will endeavor to avoid.— 
Among these effects, [have observed the following, viz: 

1. A very hurtful influence upon the persons themselves, thus an- 
nounced as converts. When these loose statements are made, the 
persons concerned will easily perceive, or calculate who are em- 
braced in the statement. And, finding themselves thus brought to 
public view as converts, they will be liable to entertain exalted ideas 
of their own attainments. Many will hastily and improperly con- 
clude, that they are real Christians, when they find that others, in 
whose opinion they confide, consider them such. ‘Thus numbers 
will embrace a false hope, which may seal their ruin. And, if they 
are real converts, such notice may produce a degree of spiritual 
pride very detrimental to their growth in grace, 

2. This practice exposes the cause of religion, and especially 
the cause of revivals, to reproach. Many of those who are thus 
hastily numbered may, and some of them in all probability will, 
prove to be mere stony ground converts. ‘They have no root, and 
in time of temptation will wither. But, they have all been publicly 
pronounced converts, and therefore, in the view of the world, they 
will all be regarded as examples of religion. When they, or any of 
them, fall off, and return again to the world, the finger of scorn is 
_ pointed at the whole family of Christ. There, say the enemy, are 

some of your converts, and who knows whether any of them are any 
better? 

3. This practice exposes ministers, and churches, to great impo- 
sition. If every one, who puts on the appearance of religion, or 
uses the language of converts, is at once to be pronounced convert- 
ed, it opens a wide door for abuse and imposture. ‘There will al- 
ways be persons of close observation, who will soon learn to imitate 
all the symptoms of awakening, and conversion. ‘They will easily 
learn the language, which is peculiar to persons, in the different 
stages of religious affections. ‘They will learn to pass the ordeal of 
the inquiry meeting, with adroitness; and, if they are to be judged 
by this test alone, they must be pronounced converts. Instances 
have been known, in which persons have imposed on their teachers, 
and have been considered as converts, when the whole was mere 
trick, or the effect of a momentary impulse. 

Perhaps it may be said, that we are liable to be deceived at eve- 
ry stage of religious experience, and if we are to wait ever so long 
we may still be unable to conclude, with certainty, who are, or are 
not, true believers. This is, in a degree, true. And yet, it is equal. 
ly true, that we ought to avoid, as far as possible, all known causes 
of delusion. We ought to take the more care to examine, and to 
lead others to examine, the fruits of their supposed experience. And 
this must require some delay. Should any one say here, that such 
a course of delay will greatly reduce the number of hopeful converts, 
and the number admitted to the churches ; [ will reply to the sugges. 
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tion, by simply inquiring, is it our object to have great numbers 
enrolled as converts, and great numbers brought nominally into the 
church ; or is it our object to win souls to Christ, and lead them on 
to heaven? If the latter, then there is no benefit, but much evil to 
be expected, from swelling the number of nominal converts, beyond 
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what real and substantial evidence will warrant. E. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Sanpwicu IsnanpDs. 


‘The interesting and highly prosperous mission to the Sandwich 
islands, owes its origin to the arrival in this country, of Henry 
Obookiah, a native of these Islands. He came to New York, and 
afterward to New Haven, in the fall of 1809. Manifesting an un. 
common desire for learning, he was put on a course of instruction, 
by a few.charitable persons. And the success in his case was so 
gratifying, that subsequently, other youths from the same Islands, 
who had by means of the frequent visits of American vessels to 
those Islands, found their way to our shores, were associated with 
him, in a course of education. A memorial was presented to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in the fall — 
ef 1816, by a committee of the consociated churches in Litchfield 
county, Conn., in which the circumstances of these strangers were 
stated te the Board, and a request presented, that the Board would 
take them under their patronage. ‘The request was cheerfully grant- 
ed, and a school was formally established at Cornwall, Conn., for the 
instruction of these and other youths, from foreign lands. 

In the course of a few years after, a mission was fitted out, under 
the auspices of the Board, and sent to these Islands. This mission 
has been signally blessed of God, in promoting the temporal and 
spiritual benefit of the Islanders. From the most degraded igno- 
rance and vice, they have been, in some measure, elevated and re- 
formed. And, on several occasions, the hand of Providence has 
been signally displayed, for the protection and success of this mis- 
sion. Indeed at the first commencement of the mission, a fact oc- 
curred, which deserves perpetual remembrance, to the praise of the 
Shepherd of Israel. About a year before the first mission family 
sailed from these shores for the Sandwich Islands, the friends of the 
enterprise had become extremely anxious, that the Gospel might 
immediately be sent forth to these Islands. They, indeed, present- 
ed a petition to the Board of Commissioners, that the mission might 
be sent out forthwith. But, providentially, it was delayed a year. 
And it afterwards appeared, that, while the missionaries were on 
their passage, the islanders were engaged in renouncing their idols, 
and thus preparing the way for the Gospel. If the mission had gone 
out the year before, as was at first contemplated, it would have been 
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premature, and might have defeated the whole design. Other in- 
stances of providential interposition, in respect to this mission, as re- 
markable as this, might be mentioned. On the whole, great success 
has attended this mission, while great encouragement is afforded for 
future efforts. In a letter from Messrs. Green and Dibble, mission- 
aries at Hawaii, dated at Hilo, October 4th, 1831, and published in 
the Herald, of July, 1832, are found the following statements :-— 
‘¢ Hilo and Puna, two districts of the six, into which the Island is di- 
vided, fall to our share. ‘The exact number of inhabitants has never 
been ascertained. If Hawaii hasan hundred thousand, these two 
districts have twenty-five thousand or more. Judging from the num- 
ber enrolled in the schools, we think this is not far from being a 
correct estimate. More than seven thousand are enrolled as pupils, 
less probably than one-third of the whole population. Wherever 
we go, we can always command respectable and attentive audien- 
ces on the Sabbath, and on other days. On the Sabbath, we usually, 
at this place, address more than four thousand of our dying fellow- 
men, the sight of whom frequently awakens in our bosoms a deep 
tide of compassion. A little church of fourteen members has been 
gathered here, of whom we cherish the hope that they are of the 
true Israel. We expect a few others will soon be admitted, and 
others still are professedly seeking the salvation of their souls. The 
disposition of the people to converse, and to hear conversation on 
the subject of religion, we regard as a great source of encourage- 
ment to labor here. We are not driven to the necessity of leaving 
our homes to seek in the highways and hedges the wandering and 
perishing Heathen, as are our brethren in other lands; the people 
in crowds frequent our houses, professedly to inquire the way to 
heaven, 

‘“« Another encouragement we have at this station, is the fewness 
of foreign residents, and of seamen touching here, and blighting by 
their influence, more deadly than the frosts of November to the 
springing vegetation, the plants which we are here attempting to 
raise in this garden of God.” 

But after all their success and encouragement, the missionaries 
wish to have it understood, and it is doubtless important it should be 
understood by the Christian public, that they have still great obstacles 
to surmount, before the object of their labors will be fully attained. 
There is no occasion for the idea to exist in the minds of the patrons 
of missions, that the work, at these Islands, is already, or well nigh 
accomplished. ‘The foundation, it is true, is auspiciously laid, the 
seed is sown in a field that promises to be fruitful, but the whole su- 
perstructure is yet to be raised and completed, the culture and the 
harvest yet remain. 

To place this subject in a proper light, the missionaries, in their 
late communications, give a view of their difficulties and discourage- 
ments. Among these, the difficulty of introducing purity of morals 
among a barbarous people, and especially while their manners and 
habits are constantly tending to resist moral influence, is one of the 
most formidable. Their habits of intercourse, their ideas of dress, 
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and their utter destitution of delicacy of sentiment or feeling, are 
such, as to efface much of the impression of moral principle, and 
lead them constantly into temptation. In addition to these things, 
the habitual indolence of the people generally, and the total absence 
of every thing like family government, or early subordination, must 
render the process of Christian elevation and purity, slow and grad- 
ual. ‘These eyils are radical and deep, and will require a continued 
operation of moral influence, for successive ages, toremove. There 
is also great difficulty experienced from the indolence and versatil- 
ity of the children in the schools. They are very ready to join the 
schools, and have a new book put into their hands. But, they are 
very restive and impatient under restraint, their book is soon torn 
or soiled, and becomes an old story ; and the greater part soon for- 
sake the schools. These difficulties are also greatly increased by 
the incompetency of the teachers, who fail to interest, because they 
know not how to teach, and children as well as adults are quick to 
perceive this deficiency. But these difficulties, great as they are, 
may be overcome, because they have, in the case of many other na- 
tions, been overcome. Our ancestors were once Heathen, and the 
slaves of customs and habits as debased as any other, and yet, 
through the kind providence of God, and the labors of his people, 
this wilderness has been turned into a fruitful field. In the same 
way, every other moral waste may be, and will be reclaimed.— 
Who, that moves into a new country, expects to see smooth and 
handsome fields, with commodious dwellings around them, without 
first encountering the tall forest, and also, the stumps and roots that 
remain after it is felled? The above difficulties, therefore, are men- 
tioned, not as grounds of despondency, but as reasons why the friends 
of Christianity and civilization should count the cost, and address 
themselves to the work before them, with proper steadfastness and 
patience. ‘In due time ye shall reap if ye faint not,” is the grand » 
apostolic encouragement to those who enter on works of benevo- 
lence. And the truth of this maxim is as fully demonstrated by 
facts, in the kingdom of grace, asin the kingdom of nature. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


From this Report, we select the following statements, as worthy 
of general attention : heh Ses 

New Avxrtraries.—In addition to the former list of Auxiliaries, 
thirty-two others have been recognized the present year, making an 
aggregate of 848, exclusive of numerous Branches. 

Recrrers.—The receipts of the year, deducting the sums bor- 
rowed, amount to $107,059. 

Booxs Issunp.—In the course of the year, 115,802 Bibles and 
Testaments—making a total, since the organization of the Society 
of 1,442,500 copies. : 

Forrien Disrrreurrons.—“ The Managers feel that the time 
has now come, when they are called to enter on the work of foreign 
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distribution in good earnest. . ‘They feel that they have reached an 
important era—a crisis in the history of the Society. ‘To a very 
considerable extent the families of our own country have been once 
supplied with Bibles. Just at this moment, when the country has 
got ready to embark in foreign distributions, the cry for the bread of 
life comes from two of our aboriginal tribes, from Russia, from dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, from Smyrna, from Bombay, from the Bur- 
man Empire, from the Sandwich Islands, and from under the walls 
of China. Some of these cries are urgent, and the assistance want- 
ed, great, and becoming more so every day. For the purpose of 
aiding foreign distributions, measures have been taken to form 
Young Men’s Bible Societies in our various cities and large towns. 
Twenty thousand dollars are wanted the present moment, and while 
it is withheld, the dying Heathen around the missionary stations, 
whe are beginning tu ask for the “sacred books,” must be told to 
wait, and wait, until American Christians have time to make col- 
lections.” 


oe From the Missionary Herald for July. 
CEYLON. 


Members of the Mission Church, to July 21, 1831. 


Of these, 117 have been connected with the boarding schools and 
seminary—30 schoolmasters and superintendents—and 50 villagers 
including some domestics. Of the last two classes, 30 are more 
than 40 years old—13 are over 50—one is 70 or upwards—and 

_. one above 80;—88 were females—11 have died—7 have been 

. excommunicated— 8 or 10 were teachers in the seminary or the 
preparatory or female boarding school—12 were employed as read- 
ers and catechists—4 have been licensed to preach the Gospel, and 
another was prevented only by sickness. All but six are natives. 

The foregoing statements give occasion for several remarks. 

1. The progress of this mission has been remarkably steady and 
encouraging. The Spirit of God soon gave success to the labors 

__ of the missionaries, and the fruits of these labors have been thick- 
ening from year to year since. The first native received to the 
church as the fruit of the mission was Gabriel Tissera, Oct. 10th, 
1819, three years after the commencement of the mission: and 
who, since the year 1821, has been a licensed preacher of the Gos. 
pel. Since that period two hundred and four persons have been re- 
cieved—in 1819, four ; 1820, three; 1821, nine ; 1822, eight ; 
1823, five ; 1824, eight; 1825, forty-nine ; 1826, ten; 1827, 
twelve ; 1828, twenty ; 1829, eight; 1830, six ; 1831, sixty-two. 

Besides these, several have died giving hopeful evidence of a 
change of heart, but without making a public profession of religion, 
of some of whom interesting biographies have been published in the 
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Missionary Herald; and many others, giving similar evidence, have 
not yet joined the Church. 

2. No class of the heathen are beyond the reach of the Gospel. 
More than half the converts have indeed been from the young ; yet 
a sufficient number of adults, and even of the middle aged and the 
aged, have been gathered in, to show that the opinion commonly 
expressed of the hopeless state of adult heathen is not warranted 
by experience. 

3. This mission has been favored with seasons of special religious 
attention and inquiry, more nearly resembling the revivals in the 
American churches than any thing else to be found in the history 
of modern missions. ‘Three periods have been particularly marked ; 
one in the beginning of the year 1824, another near the close of 
that year, and a third at the close of the year 1830. 

4. The divine blessing has obviously followed the labors bestow- 
ed and been proportioned to them. More than half of the 204 
church members have been members of the seminary and boarding 
schools. The missionaries from the several stations often visit these 
schools, and set apart whole days for exhortation and personal reli- 
gious conversation with the pupils. Such days have in nearly all 
cases been followed with increased seriousness and conversions. 

5. ‘These revivals have been obviously in answer to prayer. The 
first was traced to a day of fasting and prayer of the missionaries ; 


the second to a communion season ; and the third to a general mis- 


ae prayer meeting. ; 

. The history of this mission shows the benefit of congentamped 
eo The stated labors of the six missionaries, with the native 
preachers and catechists, are principally limited to a populous dis- 
trict about ten miles square, which includes the five stations and 
nearly all the native free schools. 


7. This church manifests a good degree of Christian activity and 
zeal. ‘The youthful converts do much more for the direct promotion | 
of religion among their own countrymen, than is expected from in- 


dividuals of the same age in a Christian country, and greatly aid the 
missionaries by distributing and reading portions of the Scriptures 
and religious Tracts, and conducting religious meetings. Probably 
the missionaries can accomplish twice as much with their aid as 
they could without it. They also contribute liberally, according to 
their means, to Bible and Tract Societies established among them. 

8. The facts respecting this Church afford much encouragement, 
as they show how the Gospel may be propagated among the hea- 
then by converted natives. This church already furnishes more 
than thirty Christian superintendents and teachers of native free 
schools, besides eight or ten who teach in the seminary and board- 
ing schools, twelve or fourteen readers and catechists, and four or 
five preachers of the Gospel ; besides a theological class of 20 who 
are preparing for the ministry. 
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In February, 1814, Dr. Milne thus writes to the friends of the 
Tract cause in England: 


“Allow me, in the name of Three hundred millions of Pagans, a consid- 
erable proportion of whom can read, and all of whom understand the lan- 
guage, to entreat that your Christian benevolence may be extended to 
them. # 

“«‘ Such is the political state of this country at present, that we are not 
permitted to enter it, and publish by the living vcice the glad tidings of 
salvation. Tracts, however, may penetrate silently, even to the chamber 
of the Emperor. They easily put on a Chinese coat, and may wall with- 
out fear through the breadth and length of the land. 

“The Chinese people read much; and Mr. Morrison informs me, that 
Tracts inculcating the worship of their dumb idols, and the reciting of 
their sacred classics, have been in use for ages among them. ‘They are 
sent to the temples by individuals who conceive that they have obtained 
favors from their gods, and are distributed gratis to all who will receive 
them. Thecirculation of Tracts is no new thing in China; though, alas! 
the matter of them has been of little moment—no doubt of dangerous con- 
sequence.” 


ORDINATION. 


Ordained, at North Killingly, on Wednesday, the 8th ult. Rev. 
William Bushnell, as Colleague Pastor with Rev. Elisha Atkins.— 
Introductory Prayer by Rev. Foster Thayer, Village Corners ; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Daniel Dow, Thompson, from 1 Cor. 16: 8; Conse- 
crating Prayer by Rev. Roswell Whitmore, Westfield; Charge to 
the Pastor, by Rev. Daniel Dow; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. 
G. J. Tillotson, Brooklyn; Address to the People by Rev. William 
W. Cornell, South Woodstock ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. Orson 
Cowles, Muddy Brook. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who expect to avail themselves of discount, by reason of 
taking 20 or more copies in a place, are reminded, that the Editors 
will expect payment to be made to some Agent, or to the Treasurer, 
without any expense to themselves, in collecting. In all cases, in 
which expense in collecting is incurred, the full price, without dis- 
count, will be expected. And, as the contracts for the Magazine 
are to be met, quarterly, our patrons universally will perceive the 
need of prompt and punctual payment. 


ACs See OCTOBER, 1832 No. 4. 


DOCTRINAL. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
ON THE BEING OF GOD. 


AN Fisllisent: salfesdetiens and almighty first cause of all things, 
is a prime article i in the creed of the whole worshipping world, and 
indeed the foundation of all religion. Without a determinate ob- 
ject to whom we address our homage, religion vanishes, and all 
divine worship is but a’solemn farce. ‘He that cometh to God, 
must believe that he is.” This sentiment is a practical principle, 
and cannot be too deeply impressed ; and whatever serves to 
strengthen the conviction, is of the highest interest to every ac- 
countable agent. The design, therefore, of this Essay, is to col- 
lect and bring to a point, some of the many proofs of this great and 
fundamental truth——the being of God. In this, we would make the 
evidence clear to the eye of reason, as well as of faith ; and 
appeal both to the works of nature, and the infallible word of divine 
truth. 

1. The being of God, then, is demonstrated by the existence of 
the world. On this fact, the great Apostle of the Gentiles relied as 
conclusive proof. ‘The invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eterna] power and Godhead.” He argues from 
effect to catise—and this mode of reasoning is ever the most con. 
clusive. No axiom in mathematics is more clear and convincing, 
than that every effect must have a cause, and an adequate cause. 
Nor can any man break loose from this principle without doing 
violence to his reason, and rejecting the evidence of facts... Equally 
demonstative of the being of God, and his powerful, universal 
agency, is the evidence arising from the existence of creatures. 
We shall not pause a moment to combat the absurd theory of an 
eternal creation ; the proof lies so near at home, we need not the 
aid of a telescope. We know that some things came but lately into 
being. These things could not proceed from themselves ; for then 
they must have acted before they had existence, and be, and not 
be at the same time. They must, therefore, have had an extra- 
neous and pre-existing cause. This witness we have in ourselves. . 
We now exist. “Our existence is an effect which requires an ade. 
_ quate cause. We but recently began to exist, and it Is equally 
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certain that we did not make ourselves. In this event, we had 
‘neither agency nor option. . We have, therefore, as full assurance 
of the existence of a God, our all-wise and powerful Creator, as we 
have of our own existence and powers. ; 
2. We may argue the being of a God, from the agreement of the 
parts of the world, and their perpetual. confederation to uphold and 
maintain the whole. Confusion is the effect of chance; but order 
and harmonious co-operation, that of industry, intelligence—design. 
When we view all the springs and wheels in the mechanism of a 
watch, and how by their unequal movements, they agree in distin- 
guishing the hours, with as great exactness, as if inspired with a 
principle of intelligence, we at once infer that it must be the work 
of some artificer ; for, pieces of metal could never, by a fortuitous 
concurrence, have thus formed and united themselves, and produced 
such a regular motion. So when we survey all things in the natural 
world, and see how disagreeing natures conspire together for the 
good of the whole, we may, we must conclude, there is a Divine 
Spirit,. who has thus arranged in perfect order, and conducts in 
harmonious operation, the discordant and innumerable parts of the 
material system. P 
On this topic, however, a glance must suffice. It opens a field 
of discussion, which would require a volume minutely to trace. All 
nature is full of God, and in every part bears witness to his being 
and perfections. Whether we survey the various objects which 
diversify the face of this vast globe—the wonders of the great 
deep—the innumerable creatures which inhabit the earth, air, and 
sea, and the abundant provision made for all according to their 
kind ;—or whether we raise our eyes to the starry firmament, and 
contemplate the heavenly bodies—their magnitude, distance, and 
revolutions ; we must acknowledge an invisible and almighty Being, 
who made, upholds, and governs all, and with the Psalmist exclaim, 
« How manifold are thy works, O Lord; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 
But let us close this argument with a brief reflection on human 
nature. Man is an epitome of the whole creation, and himself a 
little world. The frame of maa’s body, and the powers of his soul, 
conspire to convince us of the Leing of a God. Who else could 
unite an immaterial substance, with an earthly body, and give them 
such a powerful and matual influence 7 Who could distinguish so _ 
many parts, assign them their proper form, situation, connection, 
and temperature, with an absolute fitness to their various uses? 
Surely we may say with the Apostle, “he is not far from every one 

of us.” We see the finger of God in the pulsation of our hearts, 
- and the heaving of our lungs. We read him in the circulation of 
.our blood, and in our respiration of the vital air. We find him in the - 


{ 


-activity of our hands—see him in the sparkling beauty of our eyes, 
and. feel him in the vivacity of all- our senses. 


**In-him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” 


z 


And to look inward to the rational inhabitant of these earth ig 
tabernaclés—who hath endued the soul with such distinct and a 
= 
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mirable faculties—the understanding and the will, by which the 
mind compares, and reasons, and judges, and: either refuses and 
avoids, or chooses and embraces—the memory, which preserves 
fresh and lively, the images of things long ago committed to iis 
charge ? Certainly we may well adopt the language of the Psalm- 
ist, “‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully made”—and confess. our- 
selves the product of infinite. wisdom and almighty power. 

3. We may argue the being of a God, from the operation of 
natural agents to their respective and proper ends. Whatever ca- 
pacity a moral agent may possess, can we suppose that the inferior 
creatures, whose motions flow from mere instinct, are guided to 

- their end, by a-counsel of their own? Yet we see their operations 
all invariably directed to their proper object, and in such order as 
exceeds the invention, and even the imitation of men. By what 
counsel do brutes seek their own preservation, as soon as they 
come into the world? What points them to their proper food, as 
well as provides it for them, and gives them a natural dread of 
their common enemy? Who taught the bee to form her waxen 
cells, and store her liquid sweets? By what counsel does the swal- 
low know the season for her coming ; or the ant lay up provision 
for the approaching winter? Does the Sun deliberate whether he 
shall rise and diffuse his beams ; or the fountain advise whether it 
shall send forth its cooling stream? 'To assert that irrational crea- 
tures act for a general and unknown good, without the motion of a 
higher cause, is as unreasonable as to say that a curious picture is 
drawn by a pencil, without the guiding hand of an intelligent and 
designing painter. We must therefore infer, that those particular 
causes which cannot conduct themselves, are directed by an uni- 
versal cause which cannot err. And thus we see the whole world 
is one continued argument of God’s being and perfections. 

We might here go on and-sav, who is it that wings the planets 
with unimaginable speed to traverse the regions of the sky 1. Who 
Jeads forth the blazing comet with his fiery train? Whose voice 
do we hear in the thunder? Who paints the bow on the fluid skirts 
of the falling clouds,—bends it with such a majestic figure, and 
decks it with all the pride of colors? Let the Atheist, if he dare, 
lift his face to heaven, and ascribe all, or any of these wonderful 
works to any other cause, but to that God who is wise in heart, and 

mighty in strength, wonderful in counsel, and-excellent in working, 

4. In further pursuing the subject, the moral world, no less fruit- 
ful-of proof, may next come into view ; and a second general argu- 
ment for the being of a God, be drawn from conscience. This is the 
vicegerent of God in the human breast, and acts in all with respect 
to a higher tribunal. By this God hath a witness in the bosom of 
every man. Conscience, either as it accuses, or excuses, acquits 
or condemns, proves there is a God. ; . 

Conscience being clear and innocent, secures from fears in the 

>. midst of dangers. He who has not violated the dictates of con- 

‘science, is free from those tormenting fears, which in scenes of 

anger, surprise and alarm the guilty ; and is encouraged and sup- 
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science is ever the most sensibly felt, when otherwise the man is 
most afflicted and distressed. Now, whence this calmness, vigor, 
and constancy, but from the confident impression of a Supreme 
Judge, who will finally vindicate the cause of innocence ? 

To the same great truth, do the accusations of a guilty con- 
science bear witness. These are the forebodings of future condem- 
nation, and the awards of retributive justice : and so awful are 
these, even in the present state, that many have sought sanctuary 
in the grave, and run upon the first death, reckless of the horrors 
of the second. Now the shame, the horror and despair, which, 
even for the most secret crimes, like scorpions, sting and torment 
the offender; yea, and those royal sinners too, above the power of 
human laws, and the fear of punishment from men, as Belshazzar, 
Tiberius, Nero and others, shaking under the tormenting horrors of 
conscience, prove that there is.a power within, which threatens 
vengeance from a righteous and angry God. 

Again; the consent of all nations, however various their opin- 
ions of the Divine character, yet bears, in every age, an uniform 
testimony to the being of God. The Gentile world grossly mistook 
his character, and so were without God in the world; yet they all 
conspired in the acknowledgment of a Divinity. Their polytheism 
strengthens the argument; for such, and so indelible were their 
impressions of a Deity, that they would have many gods, yea any 
god, rather than no God. ‘This belief cannot be an imposture, be- 
cause it is universal,—a dictate of natural reason,—an innate 
principle of the human mind. ‘There is no nation under heaven so 
ignorant and barbarous, as not to acknowledge some Deity, as the 
object of their worship. Now surely what is common to all men, 
of every nation and every age, must have its foundation in nature, 
and is perpetual. ‘The impressions of a God are indelibly sealed 
upon the spirits of men ; and thus the universal reason of the world 
determines there is a God. 

5. One argument further will be-adduced, and that is brought 
forward the last, because it is in reality the most conclusive. The 
Holy Scriptures prove to faith that there isa God. David, in the 
19th Psalm, speaking of the double manifestation of God, by his 
works and by his word, appropriates a more convincing power to 
the Word—affording a discovery of God, of his being and-perfec- 
tions, in its clearness and efficacy, exceeding that of the works of 
creation. This he expressly declares in the 138th Psalm: ‘Thou 
hast magnified thy word above all thy name.” ‘The being and 
attributes of the great and holy God are more clearly displayed in 
his word, than in the book of nature. In ‘creation, there are his 
footsteps, but in the word is his image and lively representation. 
The Scriptures though conveyed to us in ordinary language, yet 
carry in them such self-evident authority, sublimity, and sanctity, 
as declare their‘divine origin, and consequently the being of a holy 
and righteous God. The existence of such a book as the Bible in 
our world, is in itself a full demonstration of this point. Like the 
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ported, when injured and oppressed. The peace of a good con- | 
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Sun in the firmament, it shines by its own light ; every ray of which 
points us to the same source. It is indeed more full, extensive, 
and interesting in its instruction. It not only teaches by whom the 
world was made, but for what end it was made, and by what laws 
itis governed. It not only declares the being, but displays the 
glorious perfections of the invisible God—of whom, and to whom, 
and through whom are all things. : 

This great and fundamental truth, has an important bearing on 
all the doctrines and duties of our holy religion. Reader, let it be 
thy concern to give it its proper and practical influence upon thy 
heart and life. ; : ‘ 

1. It addresses a solemn reproof to practical Atheists, who in 
words own a God, yet in works deny him. Such are the secure 
who sleep on in sin, notwithstanding all the threatenings of God ;— 
the sensual, so drowned in pleasures that they scarcely reflect that 
they have a soul to save, and still less that they have a God to 
serve ;—the incorrigible, who remain unreclaimed both by mercies 
and judyments—unaffected by providences and ordinances, and ob- 
stinately persist in their disobedience. Let all such remember, that 
a mere assent to the being and perfections of God, will not save 
them from his wrath, but will aggravate their guilt and condemna- 
tion—that believing there is a God, they presumptuously dare to rebel 
against him, and provoke him to jealousy. With the belief of a God, 
it is the highest madness to disobey him. Such practical Atheists 
are without excuse. They who say in their hearts, “ there is no 
God,” are justly styled fools. Religion seems necessary to make 
us rational creatures, and without it, we forfeit the honorable char- 
acter. Such a rational being is not only a fool, but a monster—he 
is an inconsistent creature—a guilty creature—a wretch. : 

2. Christian, reflect on this subject and feel thy own share of its 
reproof. When atthe close of the week, in the calm hour of retire- 
ment, and serious reflection, you suspend your earthly labors and 
cares, and sit down to meditate on Him who in’six days made the 
heavens and the earth, and the sea and all that in them is, the spir- 
it of devotion may burn in your heart, and burst from your lips. 
You vow to dedicate to his service the evening of that day in which 
God finished the work of creation, by forming man after his own 
image ; when he breathed into him an immortal soul, and endued 
him with capacities to enjoy eternal blessedness—to be an heir of 
everlasting glory :—You contemplate the creation—the fall of man 
—the- glorious redemption—the effusion of the Holy Spirit—the 
Scriptures of truth—the spread of the Gospel—the blessings you 
enjoy in this world, with the promise of eternal life hereafter ;—you 
feel a flame of adoration kindling in your bosom which raises you 
above the paltry cares, and delusive pleasures of time. You esteem 
nothing too much to do or suffer in the cause of your Redeemer, and 
for the advancement of his glorious kingdom. How will you re- 
joice in the privileges of the Gospel, and thank God that you are 
not as the benighted heathen, as the grovelling sensualist, or the 
gloomy Atheist '—But a moment’s reflection, a single effort at self- 
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examination lets you down from this transient el ation, and sinks” 
you into the deepest self-abasement. You feel that it was an ani- 
mal excitement, rather than an evangelical flame, by which you 
had risen. You take a retrospect of the past week ;—you ask of its 
departed hours, what report they have borne to heaven? You ex- 
amine the register of your thoughts, and reveal the motions of your 
hearts, and find that every hour almost has been employed in the 
service of the world—every thought almost engrossed by the con- 
cerns of this mortal life. And nearly in vain do you examine your 
thoughts, hoping to find that hungering and thirsting after righteous. 
ness—that habitual aspiration after holiness, which might witness 
your spirits to be born of God. You find that while the world is 
cursed by few who have so far smothered the divinity within them 
as boldly to deny the existence of a great First Cause, the Chris- 
tian world, nay the Christian church embosoms multitudes of those 
fools, who say in their hearts, ‘ there is no God,” and who by their” 
lives deny his existence, or calumniate his attributes, and brave his 
power. 

Fellow Christians, habitually cultivate the consciousness of an 
ever-present God, who will demand of you a strict account of the 
time, talents, and various blessings he bestows. With this con- 
sciousness, you will keep your minds steadily fixed on the great end 
of your existence ; and while faithfully discharging all the duties of 
life, place your whole trust in God, looking to Him through Jesus 
Christ for pardon and salvation. 

If your religion be real, it will be felt, and will.influence not only 
your external conduct, but your thoughts and your affections. To | 
your thoughts it will impart purity, steadiness and elevation—to 
your affections, some of that tenderness and heaven-born sanctity, 
which breathed in every motion of the holy Jesus. 

But the contemplation of an object far distant can but feebly af- 
fect you. Your offerings of worship, must be made to a God whose 
presence you recognize, or they will not proceed from the heart. 
This recognition of the divine presence, must be habitual, or it can 
haye no salutary influence. Itisthat cold assent to the truth on 
which we rest all our hopes—that distance from God—that practi- 
cal atheism, which we carry to the sanctuary; nay to the very table 
of the Lord, which exposes our lives to all the errors, and all the 
ravages of sin, and our hearts to all the pollutions of unholiness, 
and all the wretchedness of an existence without hope. 

All the works of creation proclaim a God of infinite glory, and 
this world is filled with the ministers of his love. Not a cloud that 
flies, nora shower that falls—not a bird that skims the air—not a 
flower that unfolds its pencilled beauties to the sun-beams, but bears _ 
to man some message of his love, who formed them all. Let us then 
endeavor to keep our ears ever open to the heavenly messengers— 
our hearts ever hallowed to divine impressions—and our eyes. ever 
watchful to see and realize an all-present God. Let us love Him 
supremely—aimitate His perfections—live to His glory, and be holy, 
as our Father in heaven is holy. 
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wit Go Jesus, looking upon them, saith, with men it is imposeible; se not. 
God; for with God all things are possible.” 


- These words were spoken by Christ to his disciples, who were as- 
tonished at his instructions in regard to riches, as being a hindrance 
to men in entering the kingdom of God. ‘They had misunderstood 
him, and his design in this passage was, to correct their misappre- 
hension, and remove their astonishment, by shewing them that God 
was able to accomplish what with men might be impossible. 

In expounding our Lord’s answer, three points deserve considera- 
tion. 

I. How are we to Snderiand the terms possible and impossible ? 

“in In what respects his epseaeey is to be limited in its meaning. 
_ An 

“TIL. Its import, as it ae: the perfections of God. 

1. In the passage before us, our Lord makesa distinction between 
what is impossible with men, and what is possible with God; and 
he clearly teaches that even the salvation of the rich, which with 
them might seem impossible, might be easy with God, and for this. 
very reason, that with God all things are possible, whether pertain- 
ing to this orto any other subject. Possibility places a thing or event 
within the reach of Almighty power to bring to pass, and it often has 
respect to things, which fall within the compass of human agency. 
Thus in relation to human power, and the freedom of the human 
soul, we say it is possible for us to do this or that, which, perhaps, 
we do not see cause to do. _ So, when we say a thing may possibly 
take Place, we mean that it falls appropriately within. the compass 
of some power, which is really existing. - In like-manner, when we 
say the salvation of this man or of that man is possible, we mean 
that it may be secured, for ought we know, in the way provided of 
God. So far as our knowledge extends, the provisions of God’s 
grace are adequate to the event supposed, and for ought we’ know, 
God’s power may be manifested in securing the event. 

In the Bible, the word possible i is used in different connexions, and 
with some difference of meaning. In Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
“re: rts believers thus: “If it be possible, as much as lieth-in 

sy peaceably with all men.” In this case, possible means 

that, which may be done in the exercise of our agency, in maintain-- 
ing friendly intercourse with fellow beings. “But, in. the prayer of 

our Lord, where, in prospect of his death, he saith, “‘O. my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from esi, it aiator that which is 
agreeable to the will of God. So also, when Christ saith, “all 
things are possible to him that believeth,” the meaning is, all things 
appear consistent and right, as ordered of God, to him that believ- 
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eth. Possibility, when applied to an event in relation to the power 
of God, denotes that it is not beyond the extent of his power to ac- 
complish ; it does not suppose that he certainly will exert his power 
in its accomplishment. We are not to suppose, that all things, 
which are possible with God, will of course take place. God will 
manifest his power in the accomplishment of such things, as he on 
the whole sees best should take place. For ought we know, it was 
possible for God to create more worlds than he has created, and it 
is also possible for him to raise up intelligent beings from the stones 
of the street; still it does not follow that he will do this. The pos- 
sibility of a thing by no means secures its existence; it only im- 
plies the existence of a power adequate to such an event. ae 
2. Our next point of inquiry respects the limitations, with which : 
our Lord’s declaration is to be understood,—‘ with God all things — 
are possible.” —This declaration must be understood in consistence _ 
with the infinite moral perfection of God. It is not possible that 
God should deny himself, nor that he should lie, nor that he should 
err or do injustice to creatures, in any part of his administrations. 
‘The unchanging moral perfection of his nature renders it absolute- 
ly impossible, that God should do any of these things. Accordingly 
we find these limitations in the Bible. Thus Paul, in writing to 
Timothy, saith of God—* he abideth faithful, he cannot deny him- 
self.” Also, in his Epistle to Titus, speaking of God he saith, “in 
hope of eternal life, which God; that cannot lie, promised before 
the world began.” And in the Book of Numbers it is written— 
“God is not a man that he should lie, neither the son of man that 
he should repent ; hath he said and shall he not do it, or hath he. 
spoken and shall he not make it good?’ And again, in the Book of 
Samuel, it is recorded, “the strength of Israel will not lie nor re- 
pent.” The immutable moral perfection of God is every where 
taught in the Scriptures, and it forms a security against the supposi- 
tion, that it is possible for God to do any thing inconsistent with 
it. Of course, when we speak of things as actually to take place, 
we are not to suppose that God will do any thing incompatible-with 
his moral perfections, or that he will suffer any thing to be done by 
his creatures, which he is not able to dispose of to the honor of his 
name. ‘Though his power may be contemplated, as extending to_ 
all possible events, yet the exercise of his power is restricted to such 
events as come within the plan of operation marked out by his infi- 
nite wisdom and benevolence.* 


* The true idea of divine Omnipotence seems to be, that God has power 
sufficient to perform all that he pleases or desires to perform; and to restrain 
whatever is opposed to his will, This is the Scriptural account of the subject. 
Dan. 4: 35, “ And he doeth according to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay his hand, or say unto 
him what doest thou?” Psalm 76 : 10, “ Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee, the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.” God does not desire to per- 
form natural impossibilities, or moral inconsistencies; therefore, it is no limi- 
tation of his power, that he cannot perform them. But, if we admit the idea, 
that God cannot do what he desires to do, or cannot prevent what he desires 
to prevent, how is it possible to avoid the conclusion, that Divine power is 
limited in such a sense, as to imply imperfection and imbecility ? 
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Again: We are not to suppose that God can do things. which in. 
volve absurdity and contradiction. Such, for example, as causing a 
thing to be, and, at the same time, not to be ;-—Causing a part to be 
greater than the whole ;—changing the nature and relations of 
things ;—making that wrong, which is right, and that right, which is 
wrong. It is then obvious, that the words of Christ must be under. 
stood with some restriction ; at the same time, it is equally obvious, 
that many things in the works of God, and in his administrations, 
may appear to our minds as absurdities and contradictions, which 
are not so with Ged ; but which are possible with him. It becomes 
us, therefore, as creatures, to be very cautious and diffident about 
sitting in judgment on the conduct of the most high God, as well as 

in deciding how far things are possible with him, and how far not, 
“3 - which to our minds may seem inconsistent and contradictory. We 
see only in part, and are incompetent to fathom the counsels of Je- 
~hovah, or to explain the mysteries of his ways and works, 

_ 3. The import of our Lord’s declaration, as it regards the perfec. 
tions of God. His declaration gives us an exalted idea of divine 
Omnipotence. ‘There is no power that is greater than God’s. - No 
power that can withstand him, nor vie with him, in prospect of suc- 
cess. The limitations of God’s power, as we have seen, are found, 
not in the rival power of creatures, but in the infinite moral perfec- 
tions of his own nature. He has resources adequate to the accom. 
plishment of all his benevolent designs,—adequate to the fulfilment 
of all the written declarations of his word,—adequate to the success 
of his moral administration in all its relations and ends, as he fore- 
saw them from the beginning. This view of the character of God 
exhibits him as the proper object of religious trust, the proper object 
of religious adoration, and as a sure refuge to all, who look to him 

for safety and happiness. 

Again: The declaration, that all things are possible with God, as 
explained, exhibits him as a Being infinitely unlike man. We know 
that with men many things are utterly impossible; we know that 
man’s power is very limited ; we know that man has very little fore- 
sight, that he has very limited knowledge at best, and that he is 
stumbled at apparent contradictions and seeming inconsistencies in 
the works of God; but with God it is otherwise,—he can do all his 
pleasure, he can see what is best, and with unerring certainty bring 

“it to pass ;—with him is no darkness at all, no doubt, no grounds for 
mistake. How. great the difference between God and creatures! 
And how does this view of his character exalt him above us, even as 
the heavens are above the earth; and as having thoughts and de- 
signs altogether unlike ours, and as having energy, and might, and 
wisdom, and goodness, to accomplish all things, which in his view, 
it is best should take place! Is it true, that all things are possible 
with God? Who then can liken him to man? Or who will venture to 
affirm, that what is impossible with man is of course impossible with 
God? Or who will dare to worship him, under any similitude to be 
found among the works of his hands, either in heaven above, or on 
the earth beneath? His own language is, when exhibiting his pre- 
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rogatives as God,—* I am the Lord, and there is none else,—I have 
made the earth and created man upon it,—I, even my hands, have 
stretched out the heavens, and all their hosts have I commanded.” 

«To whom will ye liken me, and make me equal, and compare me, 
that we may be like. I am God, and there is none else ; Tam God, 
and there is none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet done, saying, my 
counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” 

Again: Our Lord’s declaration, in its bearing on the character 
of God, ensures the accomplishment of all his benevolent designs. 
To the view of creatures, many things inthe Providence of God, 
and in the works of redemption, appear dark and mysterious. Some 
things, also, in the promises and predictions of his word, seem im- 
possible ; and oft-times, it seems as if God had forgotten to be gra- 
cious. ‘The cause of religion, in portions of Zion, languishes and 
declines,—the enemy of souls seems to triumph, and the people of 
God are ready to faint in their minds, in view of threatening dan- 
gers. They behold mountains of opposition and difficulties, before 
which it seems impossible that the church should live ; but with God 
all things are possible, pertaining to his providential and moral gov- 
ernment. He sees through all the darkness that obscures our vis- 
ion, and knows how every event, in every relation, is to be dispos- 
ed of; and how his own designs are to be fulfilled in all their parts. 
As the great First Cause of all things, he moves on, in the kingdom 
of providence and of grace, with undeviating constancy; making 
it manifest continually, that with him all things are possible. This 
being the case, it is certain that God cannot fail to accomplish his 
own eternal designs,—it is certain that no creature on earth, nor in 
hell, can hinder him from doing his own pleasure. As all things are 
possible with him, it is surely possible for him to defeat the designs 
of his enemies, and to turn all their meditated evil against him, upon 
their own heads! ‘“ Why do the Heathen rage, and the people ima- 
gine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together against the Lord and against his an- 
ointed, saying, let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their 
cords from us? He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, the Lord 
shall have them in derision !”—It is a vain expectation, that wicked 
men in the pride of their power, or with numbers combined, will be 
able to defeat one of God’s benevolent designs. He is able to com- 
mand the resources of the whole creation, to influence rebellious 
creatures to bow in voluntary submission to his will, or to break 
them in pieces with the rod of his indignation! How great then, and 
how glorious, 1s that Being, with whom all things are possible! how 
worthy of our supreme love and constant obedience! 

From this subject it follows: 

J. That it is highly presumptuous to infer impossibility with God, 
where there is impossibility with men. This mode of reasoning 
supposes a strict analogy between the existence of God, and the ex. 
istence of creatures, which is not true in fact. So wide is the dis- 
tance between God and creatures, that we should do great injustice 
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to his character, were we to infer, from what little we know of the 
operations of our own minds, that his thoughts must be as our 
thoughts, and that his mode of perception and choice must be like 
ours. Were we, on this ground, to predicate absurdity and contra- 
diction of God, in relation to any class of events, which take place 
under his government, it would be scanning his existence and agen- 
cy by our own,—it would be acting and speaking as if God were 
altogether like ourselves. Whereas it becomes us to remember 
that God is infinitely removed from us in his attributes, and that we 
cannot expect to be able to comprehend the operations of his infi- 
nite mind, nor see all the relations, in which he stands. to his crea- 
tures and to their conduct; nor all the influences which he is able 
to bring to bear upon them in controlling their agency ; nor how 
their voluntary conduct, as accountable to him, may be embraced in 
the plan of his Providence, and yet, as transgression of his revealed 
law, be very odious in his sight. Because we cannot be in feeling 
opposed to a given course of conduct, and yet be voluntarily inclin- 
ed to pursue that course, it by no means follows, that we may not 
be induced to adopt that course, for the sake of some benefit to be 
derived from it. For example, when sick, we choose medicine, not 
from our love to it, but in hope of good to be derived from it ; and 
this implies no absurdity, no contradiction. The medicine in itself 
is an evil ; in its use, administered by a physician, it is intended to be 
the occasion of good. Now, to apply this principle in illustration of 
the possibility that God should permit sin to take place, which, in 
every one of his accountable creatures that commits it, is displeasing 
in his sight, and opposed to his holy character; yet, which, in its 
relations in the moral system, is made the occasion of good. God’s 
permitting it does not alter its nature, nor the felalinn of the moral 
agent who commits it, to his law ; nor does it alter his holy abhor- 
rence of it, as expressed in his law ; but it has respect to the good, 
which it is to be the occasion of, which good is contrary to its nature, 
and tendency, and to its desert of punishment :—now, where is the 
absurdity, in supposing it possible for God to choose holy obedience, 
and to enjoin such obedience on any moral agent, considered simply 
as a subject of his moral law, related to him as moral Governor, 
and at the same time, as a holy Sovereign, choosing to permit sin to ~ 
come into his moral system with the benevolent pienian of display- 
ing, by means of it, more perfectly his moral glories t Where is the 
absurdity, in supposing it possible for God to permit sin, to which he 
is opposed, considered as the voluntary conduct of his accountable 
creatures; yet, in view of which, all things gonsuteres in his moral 
system, it is his purpose that it should take place! Does it become 
us to limit the Holy One, in relation to this subject, by declaring 
that the supposition involves an absurdity ? Shall we not eg ac- 
quiesce in the truth, that all things are possible with God? And, as 7 
sin has taken place under his government, shall we not acquiesce in 

the conclusion, that it is possible for God. to permit, in his moral 
-system, conduct on the part of some of his rational creatures, which 


he abhors and condemns? 
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2. It follows from the subject, that it is very presumptuous to limit 
either the wisdom or power of God, in our attempts to account for 
the existence of sin. All we have to do, in elucidation of this mys- 
terious point, is to take the facts as they are, and compare them 
with the perfections of God. Men are the creatures of God, his vol- 
untary and accountable creatures, placed under his law, bound to 
love and serve him. ‘They have sinned, and are found in voluntary 
rebellion under his government, and notwithstanding, in the Gospel 
of his Son, God makes overtures of reconciliation to them, many 
continue in sin, as their chosen course, in opposition to all the mo- 
tives God has addressed to them, in his merciful administration to- 
wards them. Now, in accounting for this fact, are we to suppose it 
was impossible for God to restrain them from sin? Is-there a limita- 
tion of his power in the nature of the creatures he has made? What 
is there in the freedom of the human will, or in the nature of volition 
in man, which is beyond the power of God to control? If there is 
any thing in moral agency, which sets at defiance the power of God, 
and which he is unable to control, it follows undeniably that all 
things are not possible with God. For here is a certain something, 
in moral agents, which is beyond the power of God to control ; of 
course here is a limitation of God’s power to contro] his own crea- 
tures: And is there not also, in the same supposition, a limitation of 
the wisdom of God? Was it wisdom in God, to bring into existence 
creatures, who would do things beyond the might of his power to 
control? Could he foresee how such creatures would act, or be cer- 
tain that he should be able to render them subservient to his own 
glory’? Let us beware of all such attempts to account for the exist- 
ence of sin, or toreconcile the fact, that it does exist, with unchang- 
ing moral perfection in the most high God! Rather let us give all 
wisdom and power into his hands, and in view of all that is wrong 
in the conduct of creatures, let us view them as rebels in the hands 
of God, whose rebellion he is able to subdue, and whose rebellion, 
he will, in one way or another, turn to his own glory, in this world 
or in the world to come! If all things are possible with God, it is 
possible for him to restrain men from sinning against bim,—it is pos- 
sible for him to subdue the rebellious wills of his ‘accountable crea- 
tures, and it is certain he will subdue unto himself as many sinners, 
as, in the exercise of his wisdom and love, he sees it best to bring 
unto salvation ; and, if all things are possible with him, we may rest 
assured that he will fulfil the good pleasure of bis will; we may in. 
deed adopt the language of the Psalmist before God and say, “ surely 
the wrath of man shall praise thee, the remainder of wrath shalt thou 
restrain !” 

3. It follows, that we have, in this life, much occasion for the ex- 
ercise of faith. We find many things, which are dark and incom: 
prehensible in the dealings of God—many things, which we cannot 
explain—many events oecur in the Providence of God, which are 
trying to our feelings, and in regard to which, we can only say, 
God’s ways are not as our ways. In these circumstances of depen. © 
dance, of trial, of uncertainty, and doubt, what occasion have we for 
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faith in God, with whom all things are possible! And how ought we 
to confide in his wisdom, power, and love, under all the changes 
and trials of life, with the firm conviction, that justice and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne, and that he will do all things well. 
Faith in his word and promises will influence to submission under 
present trials, and also to submit our reason and wisdom to his re- 
vealed will, and induce us to wait in expectation of knowing more 
of his wisdom and of his love, and of being able to trace more 
clearly the relations and reasons of his dispensations in the world 
to come. Many interrogatories rise in our minds, or are ‘suggested 
by others, which we are “unable to answer, only as we refer them to 
the wisdom of God, or to his holy sovereignty, and say as our Lord 
Jesus said on a certain occasion,—* even so, Father, for so it seem- 
ed good in thy sight.” Faith in God’s word must sustain us in obe- 
dience unto the end of our days. While we remain in this world, 
we must wait in faith and in hope of what is to'come, and of what 
is to be enjoyed, when faith shall be changed to vision and hope 
shall be lost in fruition! God will not suffer ought of his promises to 
fail, nor will he be found unfaithful to remember or to own the hum. 
ble services of his devoted children on the earth ! 

4. The subject shewsthat there can be no escape to the impeni- 
tently wicked. Impenitent men, in their false security in sin, vainly 
flatter themselves that there will be to them some way of escape 
from the threatenings of God’s word. There are many who feel 
that it is a vain thing to worship God, or to be awed by his word ; 
they imagine that their mountain standeth firm, and that they shall 
never be moved; still they are in the hands of God, unable to es.: 
cape from his power, or to flee from his presence ! They are depen- 
dant on God, alike dependant with those who love and serve him. 
And it is not possible for them ever to cease to be dependant, as 
long as they exist! Now then, can they, continuing impenitent in 
sin, escape? Will God suffer sin, unrepented of, to go unpunished? 
Is he not able to glorify his justice and his righteousness, in all such 
as will not yield to his mercy, while it is offered them in this world 
of mercy? Where then shall the ungodly and sinner appear in the 
future world? “ What shall the -end be, of them that obey not the 
Gospel of God?” What shall be their destruction, as driven from 
the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his power, when 
Christ shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe! Impenitent reader, think on these things, and 
consider the Berne with whom thou hast to do, while he still waits, 
in forbearance; and while thy salvation may be secured! 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE BEST EVIDENCE OF REGENERATION. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—A friend has requested an answer to the 
following question, viz: ‘‘ What is the best evidence of regeneration ?” 
'And, as this is an inquiry which concerns more persons than one, 
I propose, with your leave, to give my answer through the medium 
of the Evangelical Magazine. 


By the best evidence, we must understand that which most clearly 
and decisively manifests the change in question, in any individual 
case. In other words, we must make it a question of individual 
experience. For, though this change is the same in nature, in all 
cases, yet it occurs under such a variety of circumstances, and in 
persons whose prevailing habits are so various, that the change will 
be manifested in different ways, and by different means. On this 
account, there is probably no one exercise or fruit on which we can 
fix, as in all cases the best evidence of a saving change. That 
evidence, which in one case is very decisive, will, in another, have 
very little, if any weight. A misapprehension of the truth in this 
respect, has led to many fatal mistakes. When persons suppose 
that any particular exercise, or any given form of experience is the 
test of a saving change, they will set themselves to work, by one 
means or another, to reach that point in their own estimation ; and 
having reached it, they will ever after take it for granted that their 
experience is of the genuine stamp. I have been astonished to see 
with what readiness persons will become orthodox according to the 
creed which they consider a test of religion. ‘They will become 
Trinitarians or Unitarians, Calvinists or Arminians, almost in the 
‘twinkling of an eye, if by that means they can persuade themselves 
that they are Christians. With equal readiness, have others been 
seen to enter into all the peculiarities, in the forms of worship, which 
have been adopted by different sects. They are zealous and bigoted 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, or Methodists, according as 
their circumstances or their prejudices lead them, and here they 
ground their hope. Others still, suppose that excitement constitutes 
the best of all evidence ; and consequently, they are soon possessed 
of a large share of feeling. 'They-have a dislike to doctrines and 
discussion ; they suppose it makes little difference what a man be- 
lieves, provided he has enough of feeling. They therefore put in 
requisition all the known agents of excitement, under the apprehen- 
sion that to raise excitement is to increase experience of religion. 
Let the supposed test of religious experience, therefore, be what it 
may ; let it be doctrine, or duty, or sect, or form, or time, or place, 
there will be those who will soon learn to counterfeit the evidence, 
and deceive themselves. If, then, the question above mean, what 
is the particular thing or appearance, which in all cases constitutes 
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the best evidence of regeneration, the question must remain unan- 
swered. But, if the question refer to individual cases, with a de- 
sign to aid persons in the examination of their own state, by the . 
word of truth, as I suppose it does, then it may lead to some useful 
remarks. 

_ In reference then, to individual cases, I lay down the following 
sentiment, in illustration of which, a few remarks will be submit- 
ted, viz: 

That is the best evidence of regeneration in an individual, which 
most directly counteracts the easily besetting sins of that individual. 
{In other words, the evidences of a saving change will be most de- 
cisive in those very points where the manifestations of depravity 
have been most apparent. 

In illustrating this sentiment, let it be remarked : : 

1. That the strength of the evidence supposed, consists, not in 
counteracting all the natural feelings of men, but such only as are 
depraved. Grace does not counteract all the natural feelings of 
men. Some it cherishes and increases, others it merely restrains 
to proper limits. The natural affections, such as sympathy, com- 
passion, tenderness of conscience, attachment to friends, modesty, 
regard for life, are doubtless, within proper bounds, all strengthened 
by a principle of true piety. And this is so, notwithstanding the 
love of Christ shed abroad in the heart, will be so predominant as 
to cast every other affection into the shade, and give it compara- 
tively a retrograde movement. On this account Christ says, “ If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple.” This must be understood in a compara- 
tive sense only, and is the same as to say, if any man love any 
earthly friend or his own life more than Christ, he cannot be his 
disciple. But in the positive sense the case is very different. In 
this sense, children are commanded to honor and love their parents, 
and parents are required to love their children; husbands are com- - 
manded to love their wives, and wives to reverence their husbands ; 
and he that hateth his brother is declared to be a murderer and:in 
darkness. Men are aJso commanded not to kill ; and this must be 
understood as spoken in reference to themselves as well as to others. 
Those then, that disregard their own lives so as needlessly to expose 
or destroy them, will be chargeable with crime. The consistency 
of our sentiment, therefore, with the foregoing declaration of our 
Saviour is manifest. Who indeed can doubt, that a principle of 
benevolence will cherish the exercise of all the kind affections of 
the heart? Who can doubt that it will sanctify friendship, by mak- 
ing it more pure, tender, and sincere ; that it will cherish a regard 
to every talent, and lead a person to put an higher estimation upon 
his time, bis reputation, and his life? Who can doubt, that a sense 
of the glorious majesty and presence of God, and a sense of the 
vileness of his own heart will make a person more modest, more 
ready to esteem others better than himself? 

This particular is the more important on account of the mistakes 
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concerning it, into which many have fallen. Believing that grace 
opposes nature, they have failed to make the proper distinction be- 
tween the intellectual and moral character of man, and have often 
made a virtue of casting aside all natural affection, or amiableness 
of character. Influenced by this mistaken view of duty, some have 
been led to treat their friends with neglect and even cruelty. If 
what they ought to do for a father or a mother is Corban, that is to 
say, a gift bestowed according to their own fancy, they feel, not 
only released from the obligations of the moral law, but that this 
very act affords indubitable evidence of their religious experience. 
Others, on the same mistaken principle, seem to think, that the best 
evidence of religion in them, and the surest sign of their bearing 
the cross, is to violate the decencies and proprieties of life, and to 
put on airs of boldness and impudence. If they can shew, both by 
word and action, that they fear not the “face of clay,” they consider 
it a strong evidence that they are born of God; and the evidence 
is placed ina still stronger light, if the person who adopts this 
course, is a female ; because, then the feelings of nature are more 
signally routed. These, and similar errors, arise from the misap- 
prehension that nature, in all its dictates, and to the full extent, 
must be counteracted, But the truth is, religion never counteracts, 
it rather cherishes those natural qualities which are amiable or use- 
ful. It merely regulates them, by introducing the superior ruling 
principle of holy love. And a person by counteracting nature in 
these respects, affords very clear evidence that he knows nothing 
of religion but the name. 

2. That the best evidence of regeneration in an individual, will 
be found in those things which most directly counteract his easily 
besetting sins, is manifest, because, these are the points where the 
character of the individual is most clearly seen. 

As evidence, here is understood to be a manifestation of real 
character ; our inquiry as to the best evidence will naturally lead 
us to ask, in what respects is character most plainly developed, in 
each individual? There can be no doubt that depravity manifests 
itself most clearly by different traits of character in different per- 
sons. ‘Thus one is more inclined to pride, another to ambition, 
another to avarice, another to self-indulgence. ‘These are then 
sins which easily beset every one, though different sins, hold this 
control in different cases ‘These different exhibitions of depravity 
are fruits of the same root, and their variety in appearance is owing 
to the advantage which indwelling sin and Satan take of consti- 
tutional and circumstantial peculiarities. These traits of character 
are the avenues by which the soul comes forth to view,—they are 
the transparent points, the windows of the inward man, through which 
he is fairly seen. Supposing then, a saving change takes place ; 
that God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, shines 
in that heart, and gives it the light of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ ; where shall we be more likely to discover that 
light than at the windows? And if we do not see it there, we con- 
clude there is no light in the house. In other words, the previous 
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pride of the heart renders humility more conspicuous, and renders 
it more certain that it comes from the heart. Uncommon ambition, 
avarice, or sensuality will open an avenue, by which grace will 
come more readily to view, in the light of meekness, liberality, and 
self-denial. So that the evidence in the case exists, not on the 
principle of the conformity of grace to natural propensities, but on 
the principle of transformation ; being most clear in those véry 
points where the operations of depravity have been most manifest. 

3. That the best evidence of regeneration is afforded in respect 
to those traits of character where depravity has been most clearly 
seen, is manifest ; because in these points lies the principal conflict 
of grace with sin; and here the victory of the former, will be chief- 
ly gained. 

Every conflict must occur, and every victory be gained, on the 
ground where the enemy lies entrenched. To march over territory 
where no enemy is to be seen, or where he does not appear in force, 
while we avoid the strong holds where his great strength lies, would 
hardly be called warfare, much less would it lead to victory. But 
the easily besetting sins of each individual, are, in his case, the 
strong holds of sin and Satan. Here, if the person fight at all, must 
be his severest conflict. Here, if he gain any victory, must it be 
achieved. And as evidence of personal religion must consist, in a 
great measure, in the victories of grace over depraved nature ; so 
our best evidence will be derived from those points, where we have 
our greatest conflict. ‘The strongest proof that we are or shall be 
conquerors, will come from those quarters where we route the ene- 
my in his greatest force, and most effectually resist his power. 
And if we fail in these points, other evidence will have very: little 
weight. Thus for example, the best evidence of regeneration in 
the case of the intemperate person, is the total and final abandon- 
ment of his cups. If he conquer here, the evidence is very strong 
that he is a true soldier of the cross, and will finally be conqueror. 
But if he avoid this point, though he may be very kind as a neigh- 
bor, very liberal to the poor, very upright in his dealings, and, at 
times, very religious in his conversation ; yet if he secretly or hab- 
itually tamper with his idol, all the rest avails nothing, he is in the 
gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity. So, the avaricious 
man may be very temperate, very frugal, very industrious, and 
peaceable ; and yet, if the icicles about his heart do not begin to 
melt before the fire of love,—if his iron grasp is not relaxed by the 
emotion of charity, his religion is vain. So also, the idler and 
the spendthrift, may be very far from an avaricious, griping dispost- 
sition,—their hearts and their hands may be open to all, while they 
busy themselves with other men’s matters. But, if religion does not 
teach them to keep at home, to mind their own business, and take 
care of their own families ; their evidence, that they are the chil- 
dren of God, must be very small indeed. Even great sacrifices or 
sufferings in the service of religion, though they ordinarily evince & 
truly devoted spirit, and though they will always, when occasion 
calls, be the fruit of such a spirit ; are yet, not to be depended on, 
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as evidence of personal religion, without attention to natural bias 
and previous habit. Who can make greater sacrifices, or submit 
to greater privations than Mungo Parke did? and yet he did it, 
probably, to gain the fame, and gratify the curiosity of a traveller. 
A man may give all his goods to feed the poor, and his body to be 
burned, from merely selfish or ambitious motives, and, after all, be 
no Christian. ‘The strength of evidence, in every individual case, 
must depend on the fact, that the law of our members, the carnal 
mind, operating in our easily besetting sins, is resisted effectually ; 
and that in respect to these things, we obtain the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 3 

4. That the best evidence of regeneration, will exist in respect 
to easily besetting sins, is manifest, because in these points will 
occur that cross which every one must bear, and that self-denial 
which every one must practice, to be a true disciple of Christ. 

Our Saviour has laid down a rule, which, if rightly understood 
and applied, will discover the evidence, if any there be, that we are 
his disciples. The rule is this: “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me.” If 
any man will do this, he will have the best of all evidence that he 
is born again. But what is it to do this? What is self-denial, 
and what is the cross? These are questions about which there are 
many opinions. But it would seem that the subject might be easily 
settled. Self-denial is the denial of our selfish feelings and propen- 
sities. And where do-we see and feel these propensities but in 
our easily besetting sins? ‘To talk of denying ourselves in regard 
to those things to which we have little or no inclination is highly 
ridiculous. Christ has set the truth respecting besetting sins, in a 
very clear light by the similitude of a right hand or a right eye. 
These, if they are an occasion of offence, are to be sacrificed with- 
out reserve. This clearly shews what self-denial means, and in 
what respects it will be manifested. And as to the cross, in its 
relation to experience or practice, there can be no occasion to 
doubt its import. It is true indeed, that the invention of man has 
been busy in making crosses, which should be light and easy to the 
natural feelings, and yet be a test of personal religion. Some have 
understood the term in a literal sense, and have therefore carried 
about with them a little cross of wood fastened to the neck ; and by 
this means they intend to bear the cross according to the injunction 
of Christ. Others have made the cross to consist in some outward 
ceremony, such as going into the water, or putting on some singu- 
lar dress. But the utter insufliciency of all these crosses will ap- 
pear from the fact, that, in respect to outward circumstances what 
is a cross to one, may be no cross at all to another; and that pride 
may be repressed in one respect, while it is cherished in other re- 
spects. | Must we not, indeed, understand the cross as a figurative 
expression, for that resistance, to all our selfish and sinful propensi- 
ties, which grace will produce ? If so, then the cross means a de- 
termined, habitual, and successful opposition to our besetting sins, 
For in these are our sinful propensities manifest, and in these must 
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they be resisted. Here then we see, that to ascertain what the 
cross really is, we must come home to every individual’s character. 
The cross of one person may be to speak, and of another to be ~ 
silent ; of one to be liberal, and of another to be frugal; of one to 
come forward and be active, of another to keep back and be quiet ; 
of one to go into danger, and of another to keep out of it ; of one to 
go abroad, and of another to stay at home. In a word, whatever 
Constitutional or circumstantial infirmities a person may have, of 
which his spiritual enemies take advantage to bring him into bond- 
age, and whatever, in consequence, are his easily besetting sins, 
there will he find his cross, and there will he find the opportunity 
to bear it after Christ. Consequently, in those respects, will he 
find the best evidence that he is a disciple of Christ. For he that 
taketh not his cross and cometh after Christ, cannot be his disciple. 
The reverse of this must be equally true. He that taketh his cross 
and goeth after Christ is his disciple. And that which most deci- 
sively makes him a disciple of Christ, may be supposed to afford 
the best evidence of the fact. 


In review of this subject, two things appear to be worthy of par- 
ticular attention. 


1. The liability of men to deceive themselves, by a wrong esti- 
mate of evidence in their own case. 

The danger is, that men will place dependance on that, as evi- 
dence of their regeneration, which, though it may be valid in other 
cases, in their own case, has no weight at all. ‘Take, for example, 
aman who is naturally fond of notice, and ready to put himself 
forward on all public occasions, but whose besetting sin is the inor- 
dinate love of money. Suppose this man becomes at length a hope- 
ful convert, and is looking for evidence of this change ; the question 
is, what evidence ought he to find? If I wished to satisfy myself 
about that man, I would not ask whether he is forward to speak 
- and pray in meetings ; whether he does talk much and loud on re- 
ligious subjects ; whether he is ready to tell religious news, or raise 
hard questions for the sake of dispute ;—but I would inquire, how 
stands money now, in his estimation? Is he as close and hard in 
his dealings as ever? does the call of charity find a refusal at his 
door, or does it go away with a mere pittance, given with a frown, 
that seems to say, never call again? I have seen men, who would 
be very forward in public religious duties, and would go all lengths 
in zeal and pretence, so long as it cost nothing but breath ; but the 
moment you cast a look toward their treasure, or make a motion 
that threatens their idol, their backs are turned, and away they go. 
The same is true of the tippler, the liar, the knave, and a thousand 
others. They will hear you gladly and do many things, if you keep 
clear of the beloved sin ; but when you touch that, they start, and if 
you tell them of the cross in respect to that, they say, this is an 
hard saying, who can hear it? “ Let then, him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” For the heart is deceitful above 
all things. 


> 
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2, This subject shews the danger of establishing any thing like 
a process in regeneration. ; x 

Let there be any particular process, through which men are re- 
quired to pass, as the evidence of their conversion, and, depend on 
it, there will be enough ready to submit to the ordeal, which, in 
most instances, will save their beloved sin, and leave their hearts 
in the chains of Satan. Direct sinners to take some particular seats 
in the place.of worship, or to present themselves as the subjects of 
public prayer ; or tell them to make a promise that they will attend 
to religion, or to shut themselves up in a room, and not come forth 
till they have submitted to God ; and let this be understood to be the 
process of regeneration, and how many will be ready to comply 
with the direction, and to imbibe a hope in consequence, who know 
nothing of real piety? I do not object to these things as always or 
necessarily evil; nor would I say, that they never have been the 
means of good. But such expedients should be adopted with great 
caution, and only in particular cases ; for, if they become a stated 
course, a regular process, there is the utmost danger that multi- 
tudes will be deceived. I once saw a chair, which, because, in 
time of religious attention in the place, several persons were sup- 
posed to have submitted to God, while sitting in that chair, was 
called the Submission Chair. Now, who that knows any thing of the 
operations of the natural heart, will not see that such a chair might 
become a source of incalculable danger to souls. If to sit in that 
chair would ensure submission, or even render it probable, how easy 
it would be to obtain religion, and how many submission chairs there 
would soon be, in all quarters! If sinners inquire, ‘‘ What must we 
do to be saved ?” the only safe direction, and one safe in all cases, 
is that which is sanctioned by the apostolic example: ‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” But if you are 
wise above what is written, and begin to tell sinners how they shall 
believe, or how they shall submit, there is great danger that you will 
lead them astray, and involve them in ruin. B. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


INQUIRY CONCERNING THE DUTY OF FEMALES TO SPEAK, OR BE 
SILENT IN MIXED RELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES. 


(Concluded.) 


Do the Holy Scriptures make it the duty of pious Females to speak, or to 
be silent in mixed Religious Assemblies ? 


IV. The enumeration of the duties of females, as far as they are 
distinct from those of men, is such as to imply, that the above regu- 
lations were, in primitive times, universally understood and adhered 
to. Acts 9:36, mention is made of a certain female disciple, of 
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whom it is said that, she was full of good works and alms which she 
did. She was probably one of a select number of widows, and it is - 
evident that'she had been extensively and chiefly employed, in mak- 
ing up garments, as a work of charity. 1 Tim. 5: 9,—The select 
number of widows here mentioned consisted of those, who were dis- 
charged from all secular cares, and maintained by the church, as 
persons eminently pious and useful. Such as were able visited 
sick and poor women, instructed young women, and lodged and took 
care of the Apostles and pious strangers, who tarried in their pro- 
vince. ‘* Let not a widow be taken into the number, under three- 
score years old, having been the wife of one man, well reported of 
for good works, if she have brought up children, if she have lodged 
strangers, if she have washed the saints’ feet,* if she have relieved 
the afflicted, if she have diligently followed every good work.”— 
This last clause is to be understood only of such good works as were 
appropriate to her sphere in life and to her sex. Now, if praying 
or speaking in mixed assemblies, were a part of female duty, would 
they not have been mentioned in the enumeration of good works, 
which comprised the qualifications of females, for admission into the 
select number of widows? If they were not the duty of the most de- 
_ voted and pious and honored widows, over sixty years of age, in the 
primitive church, can they be shown to be either the duty, or the 
privilege of females at the present day? Titus 2: 1—5,—The duty 
of pious females to teach, and the things which they are to teach, 
are explicitly mentioned. ‘ But speak thou the things which be- 
come sound doctrine. That the aged men be sober, grave, tempe- 
rate, sound in faith, in charity, in patience. The aged women like- 
wise, that they be in behaviour as becometh holiness, not false ac- 
cusers, not given to much wine, teachers of good things ; that they 
may teach the young women to be sober, to love their husbands, to 
love their children, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, good, 
obedient to their own husbands, that the word of God be not blas- 
phemed.” Here again we have the antithesis between the men and 
the women, as if they actually lived and moved in different spheres, 
and were to be employed in different duties. Aged women were to 
be teachers of good things in their families, and to the younger class 
of their own sex, that they might be sober, and prudent, and take 
pleasure in the duties of wives and mothers. Whether these duties, 
with discreetness and chasteness, are consistent with speaking in 
mixed assemblies, let every female decide for herself. There is 
certainly nothing in the charge to Titus, which could warrant him 
to encourage the practice, or lead him to feel that it became sound 
doctrine. 1 Peter 3: 1,—“ Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands ; that if any obey not the word, they also may 
without the word be won by the conversation of the wives.” They 
who had married unbelieving husbands, contrary to the rule of Scrip- 
ture, were to aim at the conversion of their husbands, not so much 


* Allusion is here made to the custom of washing feet, after having travelled 
in sandals, now prevalent in the East. 
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by attempting to teach them the Gospel, as by the silent, persua- 
sive eloquence of a becoming Christian deportment. That if any 
obey not the word as preached, they may, without the preached 
word, be won by the conversation of the wives. ‘ While they be- 
hold your chaste conversation coupled with fear. Whose adorning, 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wear- 
ing gold, or of putting on of apparel. But let it be the hidden man 
of the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of great 
price.” 

It will be observed that the precepts examined all relate to mar- 
ried women. ‘The duty of mothers in forming the character of 
daughters, and the cheerful submission of daughters to mothers, in 
primitive times, may explain this circumstance, it being obvious to 
conclude—that the daughters of Christian mothers would never think 
of taking a part in meetings, composed of both sexes, which they 
should see their mothers uniformly decline, froin conscientious, and 
Scripture reasons; and that enlightened, unmarried females would, 
in no period of the church, feel themselves authorized to adopt a 
practice, which the example of godly women of old, and the posi- 
tive _precepts of the Gospel so clearly prohibit. 

Such are the views given in the New Testament of the duties of 
females, as distinct from those of men. They all have their foun- 
dation in the original destination of females to a sphere of action 
different from that of males. 

Women are the honored and beloved companions of men, in all 
the private duties and cares of life, and their judgment and views, in 
reference to many of the public duties of life, are, by upright men, 
sought and valued. But they are no where in the Gospel called 
upon to step out of the sphere in which they were designed to move, 
and shine, and bless, and be honored and beloved. ‘The duties re- 
quired of them, and performed by them, are no less serviceable 
than those performed by men, and they are no less honorable and 
praiseworthy in their sphere, than men in theirs. In attention to 
the duties of their own sphere, and in their various and numerous 
benevolent efforts, females often attain to a degree of excellence not 
reached by men. God has placed women in a very important post. 
Every precept of Christianity would say to them, fill it, honorably 
and usefully. If you leave it, be assured that confusion will ensue. 
_ It should, at least, be regarded as confirming the justness of these 

views, that they are substantially the views of the most pious and 
respectable females in every period of the church. Among these 
stands Hannah More, a distinguished ornament of her sex, and of 
the Christian profession. ‘Tenderness of heart,” she says, “ and 
liveliness of imagination form a most interesting part in the com- 
position of an amiable woman; but the qualities which adorn are 
also the qualities which mislead. The very attractions, which cause 
them to please, may become snares. If not carefully directed, they 
give a wrong bias to the character, and a dangerous tendency to 
the conduct. They lead their possessor more widely astray, than 
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is commonly the case with those, who are destitute of these pleasing 
powers. ‘That Providential economy, which has clearly determined 
that women were born to share with men the duties of private life, 
has as clearly demonstrated that they were not born to divide with 
them its public administration. If then, they were not intended 
to command arinies in war, nor to direct cabinets in peace, to legis- 
late in the senate, or debate at the bar, doubtless they were not in- 
tended to be public teachers of religion.”” To be public teachers of 


religion was, in the sense of this estimable woman, nothing different - 


from speaking in assemblies composed of men and women. In rela- 
tion to this and kindred practices, she asks, “Why will women of 
sense, then, defeat their providential destination ? Why desert their 
proper sphere, in which they were intended to benefit, to please, 
even to shine as stars of the second magnitude ?”—I should say of the 
first. ‘“‘ Why fly from their prescribed orbit ?” é 


7S 


‘ Why roam in useless and excentric meandering, 
And comet like, rush lawless through the void ?? 


And then, having for a season astonished with their false and mo- 
mentary blaze, fall disregarded and forgotten 1” 

It only remains to add, that what are termed social meetings do 
not seem to be an exception to the general Scriptural rule, since its 
intention is to exclude females from speaking in mixed assemblies. 
A social meeting, which includes persons of both sexes, however 

small it may be, constitutes such an assembly. The safe, commen- 
dable, warranted course is doubtless that, which judicious, enlight- 
ened, and pious females have uniformly adopted, viz: to abstain 
wholly from speaking in mixed assemblies. ‘The practice commen- 
ced in the social meeting, may excite the desire to continue it, which 
desire will not be satisfied, till the person cherishing it has exhibit- 
ed to the world the unseemly spectacle, hitherto rarely witnessed, of 
a female in the sacred desk, with look, and voice, and gesture femi- 
inine, and men her hearers. 

Let it not be said that the sphere allotted to females is circum- 
seribed. It is broad and ample for the powers, which were design- 
ed of God to fill and grace it. So various and rmultiplied and deli- 
cate are its duties, and important too, that men ean Jay no claim to 
the powers requisite for their discharge. If generally deserted by 
women, broad and inviting asit is, it must be left unoccupied, and 
humanity and religion suffer in every part, from the desertion. Con- 

genial with their habits, views, and feelings, is the practice of hold- 

ing meetings by themselves, for prayer and mutual exhortation. 
Such meetings of pious females have been eminently blessed, both 
in seasons of revival and of declension. By exerting their influence 
in benevolent societies, among their own sex ; by promoting, in vart- 
ous ways, the success of the ministry of reconciliation ; by visiting 
and taking care of the sick ; by teaching good things, in families, In 
\schools, and in their intercourse with others, and by mingling their 
‘voices in the public praise of Jehovah, they labor with ministers in 
‘the Gospel. In their sphere, they fill stations‘of the highest utility, 
| 
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as it respects every interest of men, and are the ornaments of human- 
ity and religion. ‘The mother, who rears a family in the ways of 
piety, and exhibits the appropriate virtues of the sex, deserves to 
have her memorial in the heart of every friend to man, as she cer- 
tainly has it in heaven. i Bs 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The Articles of the Synod of Dort, and its Rejection of Errors, 
with the History of Events which made way for that Synod, as 
published by the authority of the States-General, and the doc- 
uments confirming its decisions. Translated from the Latin, 
with notes, remarks, and references. By 'Tuomas Scort, Rec- 


tor of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 


(Continued.) 


We have already seen, that the classis of Dort had presented 
to the provincial Synod of South Holland, as a grievance, the con- 
troversies and speculations which had arisen in the University of 
Leyden ; and that Arminius was greatly displeased with this griey- 
ance, and exerted himself for its recal ; which when he could not 
obtain, he, with his colleagues, alleged that the disputes existed 
among the students, but that among the professors of theology them- 
selves, there was no dissension in fundamentals. 

This reply, however, did not prevent the Synod of South Holland 
from examining the reasons of this grievance. And, so thoroughly 
was the Synod convinced that there was real ground of alarm, that 
it enjoined on the deputies of the Synod, that they should diligently 
inquire concerning articles, on which disputations were held among 
the students in theology in the University of Leyden, and to petition 
the Curators of the University that the professors should be required 
to state explicitly their opinion on these articles ; that if no impor- 
tant difference existed, the fact might so appear ; and, if there were 
fundamental error embraced by any one, the proper remedy might 
be applied. The Synod also required, that the pastors to test their 
agreement in doctrine, should subscribe the Confession and Cate- 
chism of these churches. The deputies having examined the ru- 
mors about the disputes among the students, reported to the Cura- 
tors nine questions, as the principal subjects of dispute, and request. 
ed an order that the professors should each explicitly state his opin- 
ion respecting them. But the request was evaded, on the ground 
that a national Synod would shortly be held, and that these questions 
should be referred to that body. The pastors also, who embraced 
the sentiments of Arminius, refused to obey the order of the Synod 
in respect to subscribing the Confession.and Catechism. ; 

These transactions increased the solicitude of the churches: for 
they saw that the pastors that followed Arminius, relying on the favor 
of certain persons, evidently despised the authority of the Synod, 


his heterodoxy had gone about through the churches, 
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that they had various considerations against the received doctrine. 
This occasioned more warm controyersies among pastors and 
churches, which caused great offence and disturbance., It was also 
ascertained that the pastors attached to Arminius, had frequent 
meetings in which they might deliberate concerning the propagation 
of their doctrines. Thus it seems, they were secretly endeavoring 
to disseminate their -opinions, though they could not be persuaded 
publicly to avow them. ; 

This is a fact very noticeable through this whole history, that 
Arminius and his friends were unwilling to be held publicly respon- 
sible for sentiments, which they really embraced, and industriously 
propagated. For this reason, they practice various schemes of 
evasion to cover their real design. - : 

In view of these circumstances, the pastors and churches became 
more urgent for the calling of a national Synod, as the only remedy 
for these disorders. And when Arminius saw this, and became sat-- 
isfied that the churches would bring this matter to be determined by 
the legal ecclesiastical judgments, in order that he might decline 
that trial, and adopt a course more favorable to his views, he offer- 
ed a petition to the States-General, and obtained the decree; that 
cognizance should be taken of his cause by the Supreme Court, 
which was composed of political men. The orthodox pastors were, 
accordingly, commanded to hold a conference with Arminius, before 
the Supreme Court. When the deputies of the churches understood 
this, they petitioned that cognizance might be taken before a pro- 
vincial Synod. But the States-General answered, that the cogni- 
zance alone, not the decision, was entrusted to the court; and that. 
the decision would afterwards be committed, either to a provincial, 
or anational Synod. ‘The conference was accordingly held, and in 
the commencement, a difficulty was raised by Arminius about the 
order of proceeding. He contended that Gomarius, who appeared 
in defence of orthodox sentiments, ought to undertake the part of an 
accuser, while he acted wholly on the defensive. But Gomarius con- 
sidered this method as unjust and unusual. No charges had yet 
been brought against Arminius, because he had always carefully 
concealed his sentiments from all but his friends,. or those whom he 
wished to draw over to himself. The object of the meeting was to 
ascertain whether any, and if any, what differences of sentiment ex- 
isted between them. It was obviously premature, then, to assume 
the position of an accuser. But Arminius persisted in his purpose, 
and at length exclaimed, that he wondered, seeing various rumors of 

that he yet 
found no one, who dared to lodge an accusation against him. Go- 
marius, to meet this boasting, then undertook to prove, that he had 
taught erroneous opinions respecting the justification of man before 
God ; opinions, which were opposed to the word of God, and the 
confession of the Belgic churches. This was proved by quotations 
from the writings of Arminius, in which he had said that, in theJus- 
tification of man before God, the righteousness of Christ is not 1m- 
puted for righteousness, but that faith itself, or the act of believing, 
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by the gracious acceptation, was that righteousness by which we are 
justified before God. When-Arminius saw himself thus fast bound, 
he then began to consent to another method of proceeding. - 
This conference terminated in the report-of the Supreme Court, 
that, as far as they had been able to perceive from the conferenee, 
the controversies which had arisen between these two professors, 
were not of so great importance; but regarded especially some more 
subtle disputes of predestination, which might be either omitted, or 
connived at, by a mutual toleration. ‘This was such a decision as 
might have been expected from mere political and. worldly men, 
and was-such as suited the views of Arminius; but Gomarius de- 
clared thatthe difference, in his view, was so great, that he, with the 


opinion of Arminius, should not dare to appear’before the judgment 
of God. - . 


Not long after this time, a man named Adolphus Venator, of Ale- 
mar, in North Holland, came forward boldly advocating the errors 
of Pelagius and Socinus, with incredible impudence.. This man-was 
chargeable with a scandalous. life, ‘as well as heretical-opinions ; 
and on that ground, was silenced by the legitimate judgment of the 
churches of North Holland. ‘This man was sustained and patroni- 
zed by Arminius and his friends. And in a conference held before 
the States-General, between the orthodox and Arminian divines, 
this Venator was brought forward by the latter as one of their advo- 
cates. To this, the divines on the other side objected, and demand-- 
ed that some other man of reputable character should be put in his 
place ; considering it a shameful thing, that a man who had been 
deposed for his heresy and impure life, should be employed in such 
a conference, to the great detriment of ecclesiastical censures. - But 
Arminius vehemently struggled against this demand, and Venator 
was Continued as a public coadjutor of Arminius. 

This conference affording no satisfaction, the subject of a provin- 
cial Synod was urged with greater earnestness than ever. Such a 
Synod had been promised, and the States-General were petitioned 
that it might be held at the earliest time. -In view of this petition, 
the pastors attached to Arminius procured an injunction, that the 
Class, or Ecclesiastical Judicatory of Alemar, should unreservedly 
admit those pastors who had joined with Venator, and with him been 
rejected ; and that, without any condition in respect to Venator him- 
self. For the Class had offered, as an ultimate concession, to re- 
store all but Venator. But him they could not, in good conscience, 
receive to their fellowship. And when this condition of calling the 
Synod was insisted on by the Arminians, the calling of Synod was 
again prevented. In the mean time, Arminius departed this life, 
October £9, 1609. And it was hoped that those dissensions which 
had exercised the University during his life, would have descended 
to the grave with him, who was the author and mover of them. But 
as many pastors, in all parts of Holland, had now embraced his 
sentiments, and did not cease from propagating them, the deputies 
of the churches thought that a provincial Synod, at least, should still 
be urged. But the same obstacles as before still prevented the ac. 
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and were more bold in their speculations. Therefore, the call- 
ing of a national Synod was more earnestly pressed by the church. | 
- es. To this request the States-General replied, that the calling of 
such a Synod, had been agreed to by all the provinces, but that 
some of them.had also insisted, that the Confession and Catechism 
of these churches should be revised at the Synod. Many of the 
churches and pastors, saw that this clause in the letters of convoca- 
tion would open a door for endless innovation, and might convey a 
wrong impression, as though it were the. general sentiment, that 
their Confession and Catechism were, in their view, erroneous and 
needed correction. On this account, the deputies of the churches 
petitioned, that the convocation of the Synod might be drawn up in 
general terms, as usual, especially as, without this clause, the Syn- 
od always had power to propose any correction or amendment, 
which might be deemed necessary. But the States-General de- . 
_clared, that no design of innovation was entertained, and that no 
such meaning was to be given to the clause ; but merely a_recog- 
nition of their Confession by the Synod. »-With this explanation, the 
churches and pastors, that there might be no embarrassment to the 
calling of the Synod, reluctantly yielded. In the mean time, the 
annual Synod of the churches m-Holland. was held, August, 1606. 
_In this Synod, it was enjoiged on all the pastors of the churches of 
South Holland, and the professors at Leyden, that at-an early a 
period as possble, they should exhibit their objections to the doc- 
trines contained in the Confession and Catechism, if any they had ; 
for Arminius, and the pastors with him, often boasted that they had 
many. But the Arminian pastors declined proposing: their objec- 
tions, because they were not prepared. And Arminius stated, it 
could: not be done at that time to edification, but that he would fully 
lay open his objections in the national Synod.. At the same time, 
there is reason to believe, that the Arminian divines were endeavor- 
ing, by one means and another, to prevent the calling of the Synod 
and to evade amy exposition of their sentiments, at least, till it would 
be safe for them to do it. When they were urged to state their ob- 
jections, then they were for deferring till the Synod met; and yet, 
they were continually throwing obstacles in the way of such a con. 
vention. This disposition of the Arminian divines was more mani- 
fest, when, in 1607 a convention of theologians was called by the 
States-Geueral, to agree on the time, place, and manner, of con- 
voking the general Synod. In settling the rules, by which the pro- 
ceedings of the proposed Synod should be governed, the Arminian 
divines insisted on these three ; which, from their extraordinary 
character, would seem to be nothing but attempts at embarrassment, 
viz: 1. That that was to be held as the decision of the Synod, not 
which: had been determined by the votes of all the deputies to the 
Synod, but also by those, who deputed them ; for under the name of 
Synod, not the deputies alone, but those who deputed them also, 
ought to be understood. 2. That it should always be free to the 
deputies, as often as they might choose, and as they percieved that 
they were burdened in any thing, to retire to their own friends or 
Vou. I. 
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constituents, for the sake of taking counsel. 3. That the revisioti 
of the Belgic Confession aod Catechism_was altogether necessary, 
so that they saw no cause, for which, the clause concerning the res 
vision of those writings should not be inserted in the letters of con- 
vocation. -To the first of these rules, the other pastors objected ; 
for in their view, that was to be considered as the definite decision 
of the Synod, which had been determined by the concurrent votes 
of the deputies, or a majority of them ; and that, under the name of 
Synod, those were to be accounted; who, as lawful deputies to the 
same, had met together with the power of judging. ‘To the second 
rule they would not object, if in practice, it did not interfere with 
the regular proceedings of the Synod. As to the third rule, they 
had no objection to a revision of the Confession and Catechism of the 
churches, if the Synod should. determine that this was necessary, 
and likewise they agreed, that liberty should be given to all, who 
had any thing against those writings, to propose their objections m 
due manner. But they saw no reason why this clause should be 
inserted in the letters of convocation, especially, as it might give a 
wrong impression, and be to some a cause of offence. > 
This disagreement of counsels and judgments threw in a new de- 
lay to the national Synod ; for they who had hitherto resisted its 
conyoeation, eagerly seizing on this occasion, labored earnestly by 
all means, that the convocation of the Synod, though now promised, 
.should be hindered. In the above mentioned convention, Arminius 
was requested by the strongest obtestation, by the other professors 
and pastors, that the things which he had against the doctrine ex- 
pressed in the Confession and Catechism, he would, in a free and 
brotherly manner, communicate to them as his felldw ministers ; 
and they promised to do all they consistently could to-satisfy him. 
But to this he replied, as he had in substance before, that neither 
was this thought prudent by him, nor was he bound to do it; as the 
convention was not appointed for that purpose. ‘The same request 
was urged, at the annual Synod of South Holland, during the follow- 
ing summer, upon Utenbogardus the coadjutor of Arminius, which 
he evaded by the same means. In a- note on these transactions, 
Dr. Scott remarks: ‘Nothing can be more evident than this fact, 
that the followers of Arminius aimed to subvert, or exceedingly to 
modify the doctrines of the authorized writings of the Belgie church- 
es, and that the others wanted no alteration to be made in that doc- 
trine, either as more favorable to the doctrine of the church of 
Geneva, or of Calvin, as many writers confidently assert.” 

‘But, while the pastors were thus anxiously laboring to prevail 
on Arminius, and his friends, to disclose their real sentiments ;_ and 
while they as anxiously labored to conceal them; a new cause of 
alarm appeared among the churches. Most of the young men, 
coming forth from the University of Leyden, and the instruction of 
Arminius, when they were under examination for the ministry, 
would conceal their sentiments by ambiguities of speech ; but when, 
they were thus introduced to the ministry, they moved new subjects 
of disputation, contended earnestly for their opinions, and gloried 
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cummin, neglect the weightier matters of the law, judgment, and 
‘the leve of God. Let us not neglect principle, in the stir and bus- 
tle of practice, lest it be properly said to us, as to the ancient Phar- 
isees: “these things ought ye to have done, and not to Jeave the 
other undone.”—Religion is consistent, and it has a substantial 
basis, it is not all noise and smoke, nor the effervescence of animal 
passion. And I for one rejoicein your proposal to call back the 
minds of people to the sober consideration of first principles in reli- 
gion. For some of our churches, and our ministers too, are, in my 
view, fast verging to fanaticism, and dreadful corruption must and will 
follow, if it be not seasonably checked. ‘The old Connecticut Evan- 
gelical Magazine, with its venerable conductor, will long be remem- 
bered by the friends of sound religious doctrine. And if you -shall. 
be instrumental in advancing the same work, you, and all the . 
friends of truth, will have abundant occasion to rejoice. . 
But, Messrs. Editors, you are doubtless aware that some in the. 
community regard your movements with a jealous eye, and some, 
with feelings of decided opposition.. Some, because you do not 
favor their views of revivals of religion, or their measures:of con- 
ducting them, wish to insinuate that you are unfriendly to revivals ; 
they are unwilling to have you cast out devils at all unless you do 
it in their way. My neighbor Credulous told me the other day,. 
rather sneeringly, that he did not wish to spend time in reading the 
evidences of the inspiration of the Scriptures, or that the Bible is 
the rule of faith and practice, for he had never- doubted that the 
Bible is true, and he calculated to regulate his faith and practice by 
what the minister says, especially, if he is a revival man, and prac- 
tices the new measures. Now I am persuaded that neighbor Credu- 
lous cannot give one good reason why he believes the Bible; and 
the first Deist or Universalist that. meets him, will shake his: credu- 
lity, and probably lead him captive with some plausible sophistry. 
For Deists and Universalists are.generally manufactured from igno- 
rant and credulous presumers. It is a fact, that very many, espe- 
cially among the younger part of our churches, have never paid 
any particular attention to the evidences of Christianity, or the 
statement and proof of Seripture doctrines. And though ministers 
may preach on these topics, (which, by the way, is very seldom 
done of late in my hearing,) yet we want to have this proof and 
these explanations, where we can look them over on a winter eve- 
ning and a rainy day. : 
But there are others, who feel, or affect to feel alarmed, lest by 
your doctrinal discussions you should excite contention and stir up 
strife. ‘They seem to forget an exhortation of an inspired Apostle, 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
These persons are, forsooth, so peaceful in their dispositions, that 
they would see the fountains of truth all poisoned, and never 
utter a word of caution or complaint. Or they may be persons 
who claim the right to believe for themselves, and for others too, 
They may make the welkin ring with their own peculiar doctrines, 
and that in the face of long established truths; and all is well, but 
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the moment a word is said in reply or in self-defence, then,the ery 
is raised, that you make divisions, you cast apples. of discord, and 
will involve the churches in contention. And some men have such 
confused minds that they will not distinguish fair and candid discus- 
sion from angry controversy, and they will confidently assert that 
the doctrines of the Gospel cannot be stated or defended without 
bitter strife. But where is the necessity of this? Cannot doctrines 
be stated, portions of Scripture expounded, and religious princi- 
ple illustrated, without acrimonious contention 7? What do preachers 
of the Gospel every Sabbath but advance something in defence of 
the truth? And are they all engaged in a quarrel? But my judg- 
ment is.that you ought not, in the least, to regard such captious 
minds. You have a right to'state what you believe to be truth, 
and to say what you can in explanation and support of it ; and while 
you do this in a “fair.and candid manner, no one has- any right to 
complain, or to feel himself impugned. And if any one denies or 
resists this right, he will, I am persuaded, in this age and this land of 
light, where public opinion and common sense hold the balance, do 
it to the injury of his own cause. Fear not-then to-go on in the 
execution of your purpose’; you will find support, or I.greatly 
mistaké the character of the time and the place. 

There are some, probably, who will complain that you haves not 
variety enough in your work.. Many minds are horror struck at 
the sight of -a long piece in solid column. . But never mind it, 
We'do not wish to see your pages chopped up into the fragment 
state of a common newspaper. Let us have some solid matter that. 
will bear reading more than once, and if young different views of 
the same point, so much the better. 

But there is another quarter from which you will probably be as- 
sailed with more zeal and perseverance than any other. ‘The lov- 
ers of novelty and fashion, will mark you out as a common enemy, 
and as lawful game. For you must know that fashions in language, 
doctrines, and measures, are liable to change, as well as the fash- 
ions of dress. While then, you come forward in the plain honest 
garb of former days, and have nothing but Evanertioat Macazine 
‘on your front, you will find all the hobby-riders of new phraseolo- 
gy, new doctrines, and new measures, in array against you. Some 
of them will sneer at your Magazine, as they would at a quaker hat 
or bonnet, which, though made of the richest material, is not in the 
newest fashion. They will be offended with your plain strait for- 
oward style, so destitute of the pinks and posies of fastidious taste. 
They will therefore cast your work aside, with-all the blue things 
of puritanical days. Others will scowl and ‘carp because you do 
not wrap up your ideas in the mist of philosophical obscurity. 
They esteem obscurity essential to profundity, and if you write so 
that one in a hundred can tell what you are treating of, they will 
rank you ‘with the common herd. They will pronounce that you 
are no metaphysicians, that you have not read much on mental 
philosophy, and therefore hardly deserve a passing notice from their 
learned eyes. But never mind it. Let these pedants strut and 
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ecomplishment-of their wishes. And -when the pastors attached to 
the Arminian sentiments, perceived that their evasions prevailed 
with the government, to hinder the calling of ‘the Synod, they be- 
came very bold, and ‘began to inveigh furiously, both in public and 
in private, against the orthodox doctrines of the Reformed Churches, 
concerning election; the perseverance of the saints, the assurance 
oft Salvation: and other articles, with the most bitter revilings, to th 
great offence of the pious, the congratulation of the adversaries, and 
the disturbance of the churches. And, that they might the better 
conciliate to themselves the favor of the magistrates, and render their 
minds ‘bitter against the other pastors, they endeavored to persuade 
the magistrates, that the rest of the pastors diminished, and under- 
mined the authority of the magistrate, and affected and arrogated to 
themselves a power collateral, orsequal to their power. About this, 
time, the pastors attached to the opinions of Arminius, when they 
saw their-success in preventing any ecclesiastical investigation, and 
consequent censure, began to think of taking independent ground, 
They met together privately, without consulting their churches, and 
without -any. ‘authority from the magistrate, and formed a body, as 
they called it, separate from the body of the rest of their fellow pas- 
tors. At this time, they exhibited a writing or remonstrance to the 
States of Holland, from which they were afterwards called Remon- 
srranrs. In this writing, they endeavored, by misrepresentation, 
to render odious the doctrines of the itefouiied Churches ; such as 
Divine predestination, and. the perseverance of saints. And, at the 
same time, they added the declaration of their own opinion concern- 
ing the same’ articles, which they, under the ambiguous covering of 
words, concéaled, so that it might appear to the more unskilful, to 
be not so far distant from the truth. And moreover, they petitioned 
the States-General, that they might be received under their patron- 
age and protection, against all the censures of the churches. This 
matter vehemently affected all the Belgic churches with amazement 
and grief; as they saw that their’eontroyersies had now burst forth 
into open schism. And they used every endeavor to procure a copy. 
of-this remonstrance that it might be answered; but-it was so man- 
aged that not a copy came into the hands of the other pastors. It 
_ was designed, it seems, to affect only the government. 
“At the same time, it became “necessary, that a successor should 
be appointed in the room of J. Arminius, as Professor of Theology 
at Leyden. But the Remonstrants, as the followers of Arminius 
| were now called, by pre-occupying the minds of those who were to 
select the successor, procured the calling of Conradus Vorstius, a 
| Professor of Steinfurt, a man, for many years, justly “suspected of 
_ Socinianism, and who had ‘published a book considered as subver- 
' sive of the true faith.. Great exertions were made by the orthodox 
| pastors, to. prevent the coming of this man, according - to the call. 
But at length, he appeared in Holland, and made a speech on a pub. 
lie o¢casion, in which he endeavored to clear himself from the errors 
ascribed to him. ‘When he had finished, the ‘question was put, 
whether his explanation was satisfactory ? To this the Remonstrants 
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expressly declared, that they had nothing against Vorstius, neither 
had they discovered any thing in his writings, which was repugnant 
to truth and piety. The other pastors exhibited in writing their rea- 
sons, for which they judged that this vocation would be very mis- 
chievous and shameful to the churches of Holland. They showed 
a book of Socinus, concerning the authority of the sacred Scriptures, 
edited and interpolated by Vorstius himself. After all this, the Re- 
monstrants declared, that they were fully satisfied with Vorstius, and 
judged that it would be highly useful to the churches, if his vocation 
should proceed. is 

From this fact, and what relates to Venator, recited above, it ap- 
pears, that there was then felt a strong sympathy between the fol- 
lowers of Arminius, Pelagius, and Socinus. Indeed there is good 
reason for this sympathy. For one of these schemes is nearly rela- 
ted-to the others. And if one be adopted, there is no consistent 
ground where the othérs can be resisted or rejected. If man is not 
depraved in such a sense as to render his case desperate as'to hu- 
man efforts, then what need of a divine Saviour? And if there is ‘no 
need, then it cannot be supposed-that such a Saviour has been pro- 
vided. > [To be continued. ] 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


a LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I feel it a duty to say to you, that I regard 
the Magazine which you have commenced, as seasonable and im- 
portant. That such a work 1s much needed at the present time, 
must be the conviction of every one, who is at all observant of the 
state of our religious community. -Though I am pleased with the 
execution, so far as it has proceeded, yet in the present stage of the 
work, it would be premature to say much on that point. But the 
plan is excellent, and something of the kind seems indispensable to | 
save our religious community from absolute starvation. We have 
been trying to live on religious intelligence, and that in the most 
crude state, untif many of us can hardly tell what we believe ; and 
as for any reason of our belief, that is quite out of the question. 
In these days, assertion passes with many for argument, and spec- 
ulation for fact. Many are ready to esteem it an insult to be asked 
the reason of their faith. The most they can say in support of it is, 
that Dr, Somebody says so. Many who are very active in the 

_ public religious enterprises of the day, I am afraid, do not read their 
Bibles much, and are not very scrupulous about-the duties of the 
family or the closet. I have seen some superintendents and teach- - 
ers in Sabbath Schools who are very zealous abroad, but whose 
own children appear to be neglected at home, -and likely to grow 
up in ignoranee and vice. Far be it for me to check any well 
directed and consistent zeal, or to speak at.all in disparagement of 
active and devoted labors. But let us not, while we tithe mint and 
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swell, till, like the frogs, that would be oxen, they burst their skin. 
Remember that you are laboring for the benefit of the people at 
-large. Let us then have something that can be understood,—some- 
thing that you will be willing to own as your meaning, if it should 
return to you. Who wishes to rack his brain and strain his eyes 
to find out a writer’s meaning, and after all be in doubt about it. 
If you have any correspondents of this description, I beg that you 
will turn them over to the ranks of philosophy so called, and talk to 
in plain King’s English. If you write about Ralph, say Ralph. 
or, 


“ Tho’ some for more stately tone, 
Do call him Ralpho, ’tis al! one.” 


I believe there is yet good sense enough in this community to sup- 
port a work conducted on the principle of intelligence, and intelligi- 
bleness. If not, I would give up the business of writing till a more 
favorable time. As your publication is the only one which is at all 
adapted to the religious instruction of the community at large, it is 
desirable that every friend to the sound doctrines of our fathers, 
should feel the importance of exerting his influence for it support 
and extension. Every family ought to be visited by this messenger 
of truth. And, as the work is very cheap, this might, to a great 
extent, be the case, with a little exertion. I would therefore respect- 
fully suggest to every friend of the steady habits and sound princi- 
ples of Connecticut’s better days, that he give this publication a fair 
and honorable introduction to his neighbors, and let them know 
enough of it to judge for themselves whether it will not be useful in 
their families. It is the sequel of a publication which used to be 
welcome to many dwellings, and many hearts in our land,—a publi- 
cation which causes a thrill of joy in many a bosom on account of 
»enefits received from it in early youth. Ihave already succeeded 
i opening an access for your publication to several families, and 
expect to do it still farther; with a little effort, I doubt not others 
nay do the same. And thus we may be instrumental of diffusing 
he light of truth all around us. 

On the whole, therefore, I bid you God-speed in your work, and 
ook with deep interest for its results. Unless orthodox ministers 
ind Christians, in this State and in the surrounding region, are 
rreatly wanting to themselves, and to the cause they professedly 
ove, you will find no lack of useful matter for the supply of your 
ages. Go on then, and raise the standard of Christian knowledge 
nd sound principles in the community, and the blessing of many 


eady to perish will come upon you. A SupscRIBER. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


|ARRATIVE OF THE HOPEFUL CONVERSION OF A YOUTH, WHO LOST 
HIS HEARING AND SPEECH IN EARLY CHILDHOOD. 
Dear Sir:—The desire you have expressed to have in writing, 
ome account of ’s hopeful conversion, I feel the more wil- 
Vou, I. 19 
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ling to gratify, as in his case, the workings of the Holy Spirit are 
seen in a conspicuous manner. {t may be suitable to remark here, 
that he lost his hearing when very young, and that, at the time to 
which this account relates, he was something over seventeen years of 
age. He had been at the Asylum several years and had made 
such progress as to be able to read the Bible with some facility, and 
considerable understanding. 

During the autumn of 1831, his native town was visited by a “re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord.” On hearing, a few days 
before he left , that many of his young friends were anxious for 
their souls, he says, “I felt sober, and frequently was anxious for 

my soul.” When he returned, the revival was in its most interest- 
ing state. Nothing, however, scemed specially to affect his mind 
until he had been at home some days. ‘Then, after a season of fa- 
miliar conversation and solemn instruction, he appeared to feel that: 
the claims of God were upon him,—that there was no excuse for 
delay, and in answer to the question when he meant to repent, he 
replied, “now.” Bursting into tears, he retired to his chamber and 
appeared for atime deeply affected. The next day, though appar- 
ently solemn, he was less affected, and for the week following man- 
ifested no special seriousness except that he read the Bible more 
than usual. But on Sabbath evening, Oct. 2d, when he was more 
particularly conversed with, and urged to immediate repentance, he 
became more deeply impressed. His friends soon Jost sight of him, 
and it was not until a late hour that he returned. In a letter to the 
“friend who conversed with him, he says, “'Then I went alone in the 
barn and thought about my soul. I felt that I should repent for an 
hour, and departed from the same place. While I was walking a 
long road, in the evening, I was distressed for my sins, and turned 
to walk, and looked at the church which contained people and light 
in it. I thought of they who became pious, and felt wretched, and 
wept for my sins, and I prayed to God. I arose Monday morning, but 
I could not be comfortable, and I was distressed for what I had done 
evil.” After reading in the Bible something like an hour this mor- 


ning, he retired to a grove for an hour or two, and then to the barn 
where he spent the day fasting ; and it was near night, before he 
could be persuaded to come into the house. ‘ Tuesday, (he says,) 
I felt very sorry, for my hard heart was hard to repent.” This day 
was spent with his Bible in retirement, as were the three following 
days. Often would he come with his slate to some friend, with ques- 
tions like these—* How shall I repent?) My heart is hard—It will 
not repent—I am wretched and unhappy—I wish to repent sincere 
—How shall [?’—Deep solemnity and distress were settled upon 
his countenance, and we hardly dared to say any thing to him, lest 
we should communicate some wrong idea, or make some wrong 1m- 
pression upon his mind. From occasional visits to his retirement, 
it was evident that his mind was absorbed in deep and most solemn 
thought. 


How much time he spent in prayer it is impossible to say. Al. 
though usually very active in some business, he now shewed no in- 
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elination to attend to any thing but the great subject of his soul’s 
salvation. Indeed no circumstanee seemed to have any effect to 
divert his mind. He slept little, and was often known to rise in the 
night for prayer. ‘Thus, spending restless days and sleepless nights, 
he continued until the following Friday. This day he was prevailed 
upon to keep his room rather than retire to any other place. About 
noon, he came to me with these questions—‘ Will God do no more ? 
Is it easy to repent?’ He was told that none but God could help 
him. As it stood upon his slate, this remark arrested his attention 
remarkably, and with his mind intensely fixed upon it, he retired to 
his room. Ah, Sir, then I felt, if never before, that none but God 
can help—(Matt. 15:25.) I feared to say one word. We had writ- 
ten at different times during the week to two or three of the teach- 
ers in the Asylum, hoping they would come and convey to his mind 
that instruction he so much needed, and which we were so unable 
to communicate. But here we were disappointed, and were con- 
strained to leave the case wholly in the hands of the Holy Spirit. 
His distress soon became too great to be concealed. In a distant 
part of the house his groans were heard, and though it did not at 
first occur to me that it was ————, I was presently at his door, and 
on opening it, found him walking the room—his face suffused with 
tears, while he endeavored to suppress his cries with his handker- 
chief pressed to his mouth. 

His whole appearance told, in language too plain to be misunder- 
stood, that the language of his heart was, ‘‘ What must I do to be _ 
saved.” He took little notice of any one, and asked no more ques- 
tions, but seemed to feel that the controversy was between God and 
his own soul. Speaking of that afternoon, he says, “I thought, and* 
feared my hard heart would never repent. I walked about the 
room, and slowly breathed in my body. I felt great distress; for 
I thought I must sink, if God did not help me, and I prayed to God.” 
Again and again, I opened the door, (unobserved by him,) and found 
him fallen upon his knees in prayer—a sight which much affected 
me, especially when I observed the very expressive signs, which 
were often repeated, for ‘‘ Jesus Christ, help, help.” He continued 
in this same distress some hours; but at evening appeared: calm, 
and apparently cheerful. On being asked, how he felt, be replied, 
“happy a little.” In the letter already referred to, he says, “I was 
not comfortable, because I thought myself a very guilty sinner. I 
wished to be happy, but I felt very disappointed.” 

From answers to various questions which were put to him the 
next day, we began to cherish a trembling hope that through riches 
of infinite mercy he had been brought to the foot of the cross, and 
that the Holy Spirit had taken away the stony heart and given a heart of 
flesh. Most of his answers indicated an entirely different state of 
feeling. Nothing was said about hope, or that would lead him to 
think we supposed there was any saving change. His expressions 
were, of course, his own, for he had not learned any thing of the 
language commonly used by young converts. He knew just nothing 
of this, but from his own experience. From what he afterwards 
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stated, he appears to have received his first sensible and considera- 
ble degree of comfort on Saturday, while reading Christ’s sermon 
on the mount. Saturday evening, his countenance bespoke the 
peace that dwelt in his soul. ‘To the question, (and the first one 
which was put to him after the marked change in his countenance 
and appearance,) “ Do you feel more careless about religion than 
you did yesterday ?”” he replied, ‘I feel more proper, and think that 
it is a precious religion.” } He seemed almost in ecstacies while 
reading the stanza beginning with, “ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds.” He wished to be awaked the next morning, that he might 
go to the morning prayer-meeting, which was held in the neighbor- 
hood. Previously he had’ manifested no desire for this, but ever 
after continued to attend while he remained at home. Sabbath-day, 
it almost seemed as if his tongue was loosed, and we should hear him 
praising God. He looked about with tears in his eyes, and smiling, 
expressed (by signs) his surprise, that he had not loved God before 
—it was “so easy,” and “God was so good.” Yet he often said, 
“I think I love God all, but I fear my heart is deceitful,” and quoted 
Jer. 17: 9. Some time after this he says, “I love to read the Bi- 
ble better than several weeks ago; I frequently am happy to love 
and obey God, to trust in Christ, to meditate about God and Christ 
and heaven; and I frequently hate sin because God hates it. I 
think I should continue the duty of religion, I hate vain thoughts, 
but I love to do God’s commandments.” While he remained at 
home, he continued to manifest a new and lively interest in religion. 
His letters still indicate much the same state of mind, and from what 
his teachers have told us concerning his views and deportment, we 
are encouraged to hope he is truly “born of the Spirit” May he 
ever feel, and be enabled understandingly to say with the Apostle, 
“By the grace of God, | am what I am.” 

, August, 1832. Yours respectfully. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
LETTER FROM MELANCTHON TO ROGGIUS. 


Mrssrs. Eprrors :—The name of Melancthon is familiar to all. 
As the affectionate friend and fellow laborer of Luther in the Re- 
formation, he is extensively known. But I have long regretted that 
so little has been made public, in a form to be accessible to all, 
concering his piety. Although, the ecclesiastical histories, in com- 
mon use, and other brief notices of him, contain many, and most 
interesting facts concerning his genius, learning, principles and la- 
bors, and while he is exhibited as a most amiable and useful man, 
yet little, in comparison of what might be said, has been published 
respecting his pzety As the following letter has relation to this 
part of his character, and is not, I believe, to be found, except in a 
few very rare works, if it should be deemed subservient to the design 
of the Evangelical Magazine, it is at your disposal. It was written 
to Everard Rogegius. WwW. 
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*« Dearest Brother :—I am a father and not insensible or destitute 
of natural affection, but deeply sympathize in the calamities which 
befal sons and daughters. I cannot therefore but believe that you 
are painfully affected with yours; for the strongest mutual affection 
is implanted in the human breast between parents and children. — I 
pray that our Lord Jesus Christ may assuage your griefs, alleviate. 
your adversities, and preserve both you and your family. Resort 
to those divine sources of knowledge which are bestowed upon us, 
to administer consolation in trouble. God designs indeed that his 
church should suffer the cross, but he would not have us be over- 
whelmed with grief, but rather stimulated by afflictions, to call 
upon his name, to acquiesce, to rejoice in his dispensations. You 
remember the language of the Prophet Isaiah, whose words are ex- 
pressively rendered in the Septuagint "Evéamnfes pixeea—lIt is said to 
be a luttle or short affliction, because all the joys and sorrows of the 
present life are hastening to a termination. Let us then contem- 
plate and be constantly preparing for the everlasting society of the 
blessed God ?” 

“Farewell, the sixteenth of October, the day on which 1881 years 
ago Demosthenes died, whom one cannot but lament for having 
consumed such a vigour of genius in such a useless manner, and as 
being a vessel of wrath. Let us be grateful to God who has called 
us to nobler pursuits, and implore His Son so to rule and guide us 
that we may be vessels of mercy. 

“From your brother, now an old man and not far from his cli- 
macteric year, 63. 

“ Puitie MELANCTHON.” 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


‘ We have before spoken of the field for Christian enterprise, which 
is presented in the south-eastern parts of Asia, and particularly in 
China. This field demands the attention of Christians on account of 
its vast populousness, and on account of the fact that its inhabitants 
area reading people. In this empire is supposed to be about one- 
third of the human family. And, excepting some fruits of Roman- 
ism, little, if any, better than Heathenism, this vast empire is wholly 
given to idolatry. Every indication, therefore, of the approach of 
the day, when God shall throw open the gates of this empire to 
Christian labors, will be viewed with the deepest interest by the 
Christian philanthropist. 

The following extracts are from letters of the Rev. Mr. Bridg- 
man, who is situated at Canton, and the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, a 
Prussian missionary in the employ of the Netherlands Missionary 
Society. Mr. Bridgman, who is a missionary from this country, un- 
der date Jan. 17, 1832, thus writes: (See Misionary Herald for 
August)—“ That the armies of the Lord’s host will ultimately pre- 
vail, we are not to doubt for a moment,—that they will prevail before 
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a long period has elapsed, every year and month afford. us new 
reasons to believe. The pioneers of the warfare have reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and the remotest-isles of the sea. "Their 
number is as yet few, and their strength feeble ; and, loaded with 
many infirmities, and opposed by superior numbers, they instinctive- 
ly look back to the churches, and upward to the Great Leader, for 
support. And it is right they should do so; and the necessity of 
this, so far as human agency is concerned, will be increased, ac- 
cording as the means are few-and feeble on the one hand, and the 
work to be accomplished vast, on the other. 

“ Only eight or ten individuals, and some of us late in the field, 
constitute the whole number of the preachers of the Gospel in the 
Chinese mission; not one, where a hundred are needed. ‘This isa 
great difficulty. We know, blessed be God for the assurance, that 
it is nothing with the Lord to help, whether with many, or with them 
that have no power; and we fear that eight or ten hundred preach- 
ers for China, or for what have very properly been styled, the Chi- 
nese language nations, will, in the eyes of some, seem to savor of ex- 
travagance. But what was the conduct, and what are the com- 
mands of the Lord Jesus? After having ordained the twelve, he im- 
mediately appointed ‘other seventy also,’ and sent them forth with 
haste ; and because the harvest was great, and the laborers few, he 
commandeth them to pray the Lord of the harvest, to send forth la- 
borers into his harvest. JVow, instead of the single province of Ju- 
dea, the world is the field, and the command is to go into every part 
of it, and preach the Gospel to every creature. ‘True, there are dif- 
ficulties in the way, and such as cannot be easily conceived of until 
they are encountered. We have been forewarned of difficulties 
and trials, and so far as they do exist, they are necessary to prove 
the faith and patience of the Lord’s disciples ; yet many of them are 
imaginary, and others are like spectres in the dark, magnified by 
the distance, and will disappear as they approach. Apathy, my dear 
sir, akin to that you may have sometimes found in soliciting aid for 
their relief, is very great among the Heathen. Added to this, the 
intercourse with Christian nations, especially in connexion with the 
Romanists, has raised strong barriers. Christianity, or rather its 
name, has not been published by the Catholics in a way to subdue 
the heart. Yet enmity the most deadly has been provoked, and the 
door of access shut, bolted, and barred. The evil is complicated. 
This apathy must be roused, this enmity subdued, the bolts and bars 
broken. By an invading force the citadel must be stormed, and the 
seat of the old Dragon overturned. The sooner, merely as it re- 
gards the accomplishment of the work, the sooner it is done the 
better. And it must not be forgotten, that the delay of a single 
year, nay of a single day, will be the occasion of immense loss and 
awful guilt. 

«But at what point shall the attack be made? And where are the 
people most accessible ? The work should be begun on all sides, 
and without delay. Wherever the laborers have gone, they have 
found enough to do. If there be only a willing mind and obedient 
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heart, a ready hand, a soul and body ready to spend and be spent, 
the Lord will take care of the rest. All the stations among the 
Chinese emigrants,—at Penang, Malacca, Java, Singapore, and 
Siam, need reinforcements. Borneo and numerous adjacent islands, 
need missionaries. All that wide extent of country south of this, 
Tonquin, Laos, Cochin China, and Cambodia, need missionaries. 
Loochoo, Formosa, Japan, Corea, and the region far beyond, need 
missionaries. Last, not least, China Proper, needs missionaries, 
men who, with the spirit of the primitive Apostles, will go into the 
interior, and along the coast, preaching the Gospel, and distributing 
the word of God.” 

Mr. Gutzlaff, under date of Jan. 14th, 1832, thus writes from 
Canton: , 

“The fact that your Society had actually engaged in the Chinese 
mission, was a sufficient reason to fill my heart with gratitude 
towards God, who directs the hearts of his children to the greatest 
of nations, which his hand did create upon the Globe, your willing- 
ness to co-operate in the evangelization of the greatest nation, makes 
me fully believe, you will increase your exertions, and even to 
work to the utmost of your power, if God, by his outstreched arm, 
opens doors, which no body can shut. In reliance on the all suffi- 
ciency of a Saviour, styled the King of kings, to whom China, with 
all its millions, is given as an inheritance; I went from Siam 
to the Canton, on Kein, Shanton, and Petcheli provinces, to the 
frontiers of Manchon Tartary, dressed in Chinese, after having be- 
come a naturalized citizen, in the quality of missionary, physician, 
and eventually of a navigator. ‘Though not recognized as an Euro- 
pean, I roused curiosity, stimulated inquiry, and recommended my- 
self so far, as to call forth an invitation for the next year. Hence, 
T shall very soon leave this place, and, if God in his mercy permits 
it, take a wider range than ever before. Before you read this, I 
shall actually be engaged, and by divine mercy perhaps be permit- 
ted to go to Japan, that strong hold of Satan. I hope that the holy 
cause will rouse you to prayer, that doors so pertinaciously shut 
centuries since, may be thrown open, that the Chinese wall of na- 
tional separation may be dashed to pieces, Corean superstition sink, 
Japanese misanthropy dwindle away, and Loochoo politeness be 
converted into obedience to the Gospel. According to the last na- 
tional census, 350 millions constitute China’s population, and these 
all worship the god of this world; and the surrounding countries 
are enveloped by impenetrable darkness, and we cannot send to 
these large nations the light of the Gospel, because these countries 
are inaccessible to Christian missionaries. No, they are not inac- 
cessible, if a servant of God, clothed with deep humility, penetrated 
with the love of Christ, endowed with talents, sustained by prayers 
at home, and enlivened by his own, is willing to make every sacri- 
fice for the glory of God. But there are no funds to support them. 
There are men who travel at their own expense to gratify their cu- 
riosity ; and in a land of liberty like yours, shall no individuals be 
found who will travel at their own expense for the honor of their 
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Saviour? Christ showers his grace upon your blessed country, and 
are there no individuals to be met with, who, being enriched by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, can devote their property and their lives to 
the cause of God in China? To individuals of this description I ad- 
dress myself. They will find an unbounded field for exertion, pa- 
tience, love, and talent. Let them be duly acquainted with some 
useful art, mathematics and medicine in preference, and possess a 
talent for acquiring languages, and they may brave Jesuitical strat- 
agems, armed with faith in their Saviour, and recommended by sim- 
plicity in their proceedings. An ardent mind will find free scope 
amongst this immense population. It is well to possess Christian 
fortitude, patience, and enthusiastic desire for the salvation of Chi- 
na. China needs these qualifications in its spiritual benefactors. 
Consider not the insignificant individual who entreats you to become 
co-operators in this great vineyard, but the cause of God; and pray 
for your correspondent, who is surely the most incompetent for the 
performance of the task with which he is charged.” 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


Messrs. Enrrors :—It may perhaps be interesting to some of 
your readers to know that the Tracts of the American Doctrinal 
Tract Society are for sale at the Depository of Mr. Charles Hos- 
mer, in Hartford, at 10 pages for one cent. These tracts are wor- 
thy of the attention of the friends of sound doctrine, and are espe- 
cially recommended to the patronage of ministers and churches in 
our land. 

The following is a list of the tracts already published and now for 
sale as above: 


No. Pages. 
1. Doctrinal knowledge the foundation of true religion. - - ie 
2. Mankind utterly depraved by the fall. - = = 8 
3. The covenant of redemption. 2 - : - 12. 
4, Slanderous reports refuted. - - - cs - Lee 
5. Objections to prayer derived from the predetermination and immuta- 
bility of God answered, by Dr. Dwight. - = - 4 
6. Perseverance of the saints. - - - = - 24 
7- The decrees of God consistent with moral agency. = - 12 
8. The doctrine of election illustrated and established. ~ - 24 
9. The purifying influence of the Christian hope. - = = 12 
10. The personality and offices of the Holy Spirit. - - - 12 
11. Things secret and things revealed, - - - = 12 
12. Disappointment at the last day. = = i = = 12 
13, Nature and influences of faith, - - - - = 20 
14. The plea of sinners against endless punishment. - - 16 
15. Sinners wilful and perverse. (Dr. Payson.) - - _ = Ae 
16. Love thyself and neighbor, - - = 2 12 
17. The prayer of faith. - e = = ie 12 
18. All for the best. 2 = z e 12 
19. The renewal of sinners the work of Divine power. 3 nt 2 
20. The Bible the only sure test of religious character. - - 16 


21. Duties of parents. , - - - - “ 20 
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DOCTRINAL. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD, CONSIDERED IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE THINGS WHICH EXIST. 


Is there a God—a Being who is uncreated, whose existence is, of 
course, eternal, who is the Maker, Proprietor, and Governor of the 
Universe? Reader, have you considered what immeasurably im- 
portant consequences are involved in the decision, which you form 
in your own mind, on this question? You possess faculties far sur- 
passing those of every order of the brute creation. You have the 
power of thinking, of reflecting, of reasoning. You also perceive 
within you, in some degree at least, a consciousness of right and 
wrong,—a feeling of responsibility to some Being aside from your- 
self. This responsibility is felt,—not to your fellow men, (though 
you may, in particular circumstances, be sensible of some obligation 
to them,) but, to one greater than they are. Besides, you cannot 
_ prove, that you shall ever cease to exist. So far as reason alone is 
able to lead us in our inquiries concerning the immortality of the 
soul, it plainly corroborates the sentiment, that we shall exist for- 
ever. If, then, there is a God,to him you are responsible: with 
him you must have to do: to him you owe your being; on him you 
are dependent for “life, and breath, and all things.” No question, 
therefore, ever presented to your mind, involves more important 
consequences, than that which is now proposed for your solemn 
consideration. The existence of God is the basis of all religion. 
If there were no God, there would be no moral obligation,—nothing 
to bind men to the observance of religious duties,-—nothing to unite 
them in a common interest, and to cause them to regard each other’s 
good,—nothing to restrain the corrupt propensities of the human 
heart. Appetite and passion would be the only rule of action ; and 
desolation and ruin would overspread the face of this lower world. 

To be particular, let it be observed, that the eaistence of God may 
be proved from the fact, that things now exist. We are conscious that 
we ourselves exist; and we believe that we had a beginning. We 
know that we cannot trace our existence back beyond a certain 
limit.. Equally plain is it, that we did not bring ourselves into being. 
The same may be said in regard to the whole human race. Even 
the first man in the series must have had a beginning, as well as all, 
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who have succeeded him. We also look away from ourselves, and 
we see existing things almost innumerable. We behold the face of 
this earth, covered as itis, with its various productions,—with plants, 
and flowers, and fruits,——with its forests and its mountains,——with 
animals and men. Has the earth itself existed from everlasting? 
The changes, which time has already produced, show that it has 
not. We might suppose, that, in a long course of time, the most 
prominent parts would gradually wear away, and descend into the 
valleys: and this, to some extent, is doubtless true. But every 
mountain has not yet become a plain; every valley is not yet filled. 
The earth must have had a beginning; and if it must have begun to 
exist, so must the whole solar system,—so must all the heavenly 
bodies,—so must the visible universe. We know that these things 
now exist. How came they into existence? If, (as it is clearly man- 
ifest,) they had a beginning, what caused that beginning? No man 
of common sense will say, that these things put forth an effort before 
they had a being, to bring themselves into existence. The Atheist 
himself will not pretend, that they are self-created. é 

Now, it is a dictate of sound philosophy and of common sense, that 
ifa thing exists, which had a beginning, there must have been a 
cause ‘for it, and that cause must have existed and acted, before the 
existence of the thing itself. In all our inquiries, and in_all our 
reasonings, we always suppose, that there is something that operates 
to produce the effect which we see,—that there is always a reason 
why things exist asthey do. Even children readily suppose, when 
they see an effect, that it must have had some cause. When they 
see any object, which particularly attracts their attention, they at 
mgt make the inquiry, not whether it had a beginning, but, who made 
aw: 

Let us now adopt the common sense of children, and ask the 
Atheist, who made the visible world? Will he say, that it always 
had an existence? This is an assertion which he cannot maintain ; 
for facts contradict him. Will he say, itis uncaused? He would not 
make such an assertion, in regard to the common affairs of life: he 
will not in this case, if he be a man of intelligence. Will he say, 
that creation is the work of chance? It belongs to him, then, to tell 
us what chance is, and how its agency was exerted in the creation 
of the world. Is chance something that has power to act, and to 
act with intelligence too? Or, is it a mere word, without any definite 
meaning, and dragged in by the Atheist, because he has no better 
resort for the support of his scheme? Until he can give. us some 
more conclusive reasons for his belief, (or rather, for his unbelief, 
and show us something which was adequate to the production of the 
material world, we must still say, that the fact, that things exist, 
clearly proves, that there is a God, who was “ before all things, and 
by whom all things consist.” 


Again, the stale of existing things affords a plain demonstration 
that God exists. We see, not only the existence of matter, but inatl 
ter organized—formed into living, acting bodies, and endued with 
a principle of intelligence. Surely the Atheist himself will not de- 
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ny, that he has a mind; for, with that mind, he reasons against the 
being of God. He will not deny, that, with his mind, he is capable 
of making advancement in knowledge. Now, if it be even admitted, 
that matter existed always, or that it existed by chance, how did it 
produce an intelligent mind? Matter itself is inert. It moves not, 
unless acted upon. What, then, acted upon it? and, especially, we 
ask, by what conformation of the particles of matter could a single 
thought be produced? Plainly the mind itself must have had a cause 
aside from any conformation of matter: and the very existence of 
the mind is a proof, that there exists a great, supremely intelligent 
Creator. 

Further, it may be observed, that the state of existing things ex. 
hibits indubitable marks of design in their formation. If we examine 
the several parts of the human body, we are very forcibly reminded, 
that we are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” Were we to sum. 
mon all the wisdom possessed by man, and to bring it to decide 
upon the question, what alteration could be made for the better, in 
regard to the organization of the body,—in what position should the 
eyes, the ears, the mouth, the hands, and the feet, be placed, differ. 
ent from that, in which they now are ? what rational man would at- 
tempt to point out any alteration? Who, in respect to himself, would 
wish it to be made? No alteration could be made, without marring 
the -beauty and impairing the usefulness of the whole. Every part 
now has its proper function. Every limb, and joint, and muscle,— 
every artery, and vein, and nerve is exactly in the place where it 
should be, and where it is most conducive to the well-being of the 
whole system. The same remarks may be made in regard to all 
the lower orders of the animal creation. Every animal of its kind 
is adapted to move in its own appropriate sphere,—to obtain its food 
in its own way,—to live in its own proper element,—to know, and 
to associate with its own species,—and to act according to its own 
instinct. Every one has a covering best adapted to its own nature, 
and to the element, in which it lives. What then had chance to do, 
and what has it done, in the formation of organized bodies? In every 
order of living creatures, who, that has common.sense, can avoid 
discovering evident traces of design, and of that design too, which 
far surpasses all the wisdom of finite beings, and which fills the 
mind of the attentive beholder with amazement? And, while we see 
these self-evident proofs of design, shall we conclude, that there was 
_ no designer,—no one, who conceived the mighty plan, and who car- 
ried it into execution? What a stretch of credulity must it be, to be- 
lieve, that there is no God! What an astonishing effort must the 
Atheist make, in opposition to the light, in bringing himself to settle 
down quietly in his own belief! 

But, let us trace the marks of design still further. We see that 
the productions of the earth are fitted to sustain the living creatures, 
which it contains. There is food provided for each, and that kind 
of food, which is adapted to its nourishment and growth : and, to 
produce this food, there seems to be a constant operation throughout 
the natural world. The seasons change; the sun emits his rays ; 
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vapors arise, and form into clouds, and again descend in rain; the 
earth is clothed with verdure and beauty. Even that color is given 
to vegetation, which is most agreeable to the eye. 

Thus the things of the natural world are manifestly the result of 
a designing cause. They seem evidently to have been formed for 
the purpose of answering some important end. They exhibit in 
their formation, the most consummate skill,—that skill, to which 
man could never have attained, and which his mind, capacious as it 
is, would never have conceived. ‘There is art, to which his powers 
can never reach. Man ‘cannot, of himself, produce the smallest 
vegetable; nor canhe tell how it grows. With his pencil, he can 
never equal the beauties of the rose or the violet; much less can he 
depict the glowing tints of the bow in the cloud. Who, then, but an 
infinite Being, is equal to a work, so complicated, so vast, and yet 
so perfect, in all its minutest parts ? 

But, let us look beyond this small portion of the universe—this 
speck of creation, which we inhabit. There are other worlds; and 
the same hand, which formed this earth, must have formed them: 
and what do we behold in them, that is peculiarly striking? We see 
them suspended in the boundless void,—suspended, by what? by 
chance? How did chance suspend them? and, (what is a greater 
mystery still, if greater there can be,) how has it kept them there? 
We see them also, not at rest, but in motion. It is well known, that 
the planets revolve around a common centre, each in a given period 
of time ; and that, in their annual revolutions, they are operated 
upon, by two forces, one of which tends to impel them in a direct 
line, and the other, to draw them towards the centre; and,-by these 
two forces acting conjointly, they move in their orbits.’ Now, if 
here be not a manifestation of astonishing contrivance, and of that 
power also, which was equal to the accomplishment of the design, 
what is there any where, by which contrivance, or by which any 
attribute of mind, and of power to act, can be made manifest? In- 
deed, in the almost endless variety of things, which the natural 
world contains, if we examine them thoroughly, we may discover 
the same evidence of contrivance. It may be seen, not only in the 
structure and the motions of the heavenly bodies, but in every tree 
and plant, and flower, and in every order of living creatures. If 
the Atheist still persist in saying, that all this apparent contrivance 
is the result of chance, it must be, that he does it, to avoid the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth, which is inscribed on all the objects of 
this lower creation, and which is written in broad and resplendent 
characters upon the very face of the heavens. Can he look upon 
the starry firmament, and say, there isno God ? Can he look through 
nature,—can he turn his view upon himself, and examine the capa- 
Sool deny nk Cou chee iiss ane 
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y created object, his hand is seen, his power is manifest, his 
greatness is,proclaimed. 
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Having considered what proof there is, that God exists, let us now 
for a moment, turn our attention to some of his essential attributes. 

This God, whose existence the universe proclaims, is from eternity. 
If there ever had been a period, when there was nothing in existence, 
either animate or inanimate,—if there had been nothing but a bound- 
less void—an absolute blank; there would have been nothing still: 
for it is not to be admitted, that nothing can ever produce something. 
But we know, that things do now exist. There must therefore have 
been a Being to give existence to things, and that Being must have 
been from everlasting. 

God must also be Almighty. If he, by his power, brought all 
things into existence, and if, by the same power, he now upholds the 
universe ; then his power extends to all things: it has no limit in re- 
gard to any thing, which he chooses to do. ; 

God must also be Omniscient. If he is the Maker and Upholder 
of all things, and if nothing can take place without him ; it must fol- 
low, that he is fully acquainted with all. . His understanding must 
be boundless. 

In like manner, God must be Omnipresent. He, who is from eter- 
nity,—who has all power in the universe,—who knows all things,— 
and who constantly uphoids all, must be every where at the same 
moment of time. There can be no place, where he is not. 

Finally, he must be Immutable. His immutability must follow 
from his other attributes. An Almighty, Omniscient, Omuipresent 
God must see and know whatever is to be seen and known; and he 
must be able to accomplish whatever he sees to be best. Conse- 
quently, as all things must be ever present to his view, there can be, 
in him, no change of character or of purpose, no increase or dimi- 
nution of knowledge, no disappointment in what takes place. With 
him there can be “no variableness, or shadow of turning.” 

Reader, such is the God, who made you, who sustains you, “in 
whose hand your breath is,” on whom you are every moment depen- 
dent, and before whose judgment seat you must hereafter appear. 
Have you solemnly considered in what relation you stand to the 
great Jehovah ? 


SERMON. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF DIVINE ILLUMINATION. 


Joun 6:45. 


“It is written in the Prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. Every 
man, Wiererors that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh 
unto me. 


The person who speaks in this passage is the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The subject of discourse is the removal of obstacles existing in the 
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wilful opposition of sinners themselves, to their receiving him as 
their Saviour. The effectual remedy is found in that teaching of 
God by which these obstacles are overcome, when sinners yield 
obedience in their hearts to the Saviour. 

When the Jews refused to receive Christ and admit his claims, 
though they professed to be the people of God, he said, “ Ye have 
not his word abiding in you; for whom he hath sent, him ye believe 
not.:” and he adds, ‘“‘ search the Scriptures, for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life ; and they are they which testify of me.” ‘They 
had the Scriptures in their hands, by which they claimed to be gov- 
érned, and in these Christ was revealed in his official character. 
Their rejection of him did not originate in any want of evidence, but 
in unwillingness to receive and to be influenced by the evidence in 
their possession. Hence, he told them plainly their criminality, 
when he said, ‘“ Ye will not come to me that ye might have life.” 
As if he had said, the reason that you do not believe on me is your 
own unwillingness to be saved in this way,—it is the opposition, the 

rebellion of your own hearts. 

This was not peculiar to the Jews. Our Lord taught that this 
disaffection of heart to him and his Gospel, was common in thé 
children of men, and that almighty grace was requisite to overcome 
it. Hence, in the verse preceding the text, he affirms in general 
terms: ‘No man can come to me, except the Father, which hath 
sent me, draw him: and I will raise him up at the last day.” Our 
Lord here asserts a general truth, not however as affording any ex- 
cuse for sinners, but to shew the necessity of God’s appearing for 
them, and bringing them to receive Christ, and obey the Gospel. 
Their being unable to come of themselves is in fact their unwilling- 
ness, and is here stated with reference to God’s removing it, and as 
laying the foundation for special divine influence in the salvation of 
sinners by Christ. In the text this influence is brought to view as 
described in the Prophets, as being the teaching or illumination of 
God’s Spirit. The subject, therefore, suggested in the text, is the 
NATURE, EXTENT, AND EFFECTS OF DIVINE ILLUMINATION. 

I propose, 

I. To consider the nature of this illumination. 

II. Its extent. And, 


III. Some of its effects. 


I. In considering this subject, as brought to view in the text, I 
shall lay out of account the influence of truth on men in their natural 
state, and that light which all share or might share, and yet retain 
their unwillingness to come to Christ. As published to the children 
of men, the Gospel finds none willing to be saved in the holy man- 
ner, which it provides. Though it contains provisions, overtures, 
and conditions suited to the wants of men, yet they with one consent 
refuse these ; and though the truth is calculated to influence their 

choice and to gain them to Christ, still it fails through the obstinacy 
and perverseness of their hearts, ands in their natural state, for ought 
that appears, they may share more or less in the influence of God’s 
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Spirit, either as being awakened, convinced, or restrainedhin. their 
courses of sin, and yet come short of saving conversion. — 

1 am now to speak of that illumination, under which, the sinner 
yields obedience in heart to God, and exercises faith in Christ. Its 
necessity as taught by Christ was not a new doctrine. He referred 
his hearers to the Prophets, whose writings they had in their hands, 
and who had declared that all, who should believe on him and obey 
his word, would be taught of God. ‘It is written in the Prophets, 
and they shall be all taught of .God.” Our Lord probably had his 
eye on some passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah, where the Prophets 
foreseeing the enlargement of the church under the Gospel dispen- 
sation, speak of God’s teaching his people. ‘Thus the Prophet 
Isaiah in one connexion saith: “ Many people shall go and say, 
Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his paths, for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” | 
Again, the Prophet addressing the church, saith: “ All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.” In these passages, and others of a 
similar import, the teaching is manifestly intended to be that which 
is saving, and which is peculiar to Christ’s people. It implies, that 
they are so taught, that they receive the trath in love, and that its 
influence is transforming in their lives. The fact, that God-does 
thus teach men by his Spirit, illuminating their understandings, and 
inclining them to yield a cheerful obedience to him, is fully manifest 
from his word. The nature of this teaching is such as affects, 
supernaturally, both the understanding and heart. It is such in de- 
gree, as secures a change in the moral affections of the sinner, so 
that he loves what he before hated, and turns from what he before 
loved. God teaches him by his Spirit, to yield him the homage of 
his soul, and in this sense draws him unto Christ; for it is saving 
illumination of which our Lord speaks in the text and context. 
Different language is employed in different places in the Bible, in 
describing this: Thus it is said, the Spirit quickeneth and giveth hfe ; 
and you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins ; and 
believers are said to be born of the Spirit ; and whenever holy affec- 
tion is spoken of in reference to its origin, respect is had to the 
Spirit of God, as the Spirit of light and love. This illumination 
alters not only the feelings, but the views of the subject, and secures 
a new moral character in the nioral agent. 

Il. Its extent. And here it is to be remarked, that it does no 
violence to the freedom of the human will. The subject is as free 
in his first holy feelings, as in any former sinful feeling. He is 
pleased with the character of God,—with the character of the Sav- 
jour,—with the way and terms of salvation,—and really chooses 
these as freely as he before rejected them. He is taught in sucha 
manner, as not to impair or abridge his freedom of choice. 

Again: This spiritual teaching does not suspend the sinner’s ac. 
countable agency. His conscious activity is not interrupted, nor 
are his mental powers controled in any perceivable manner, so far 
as his own consciousness is concerned. In the Bible, spiritual 
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illumination is no where taught as interfering with human accounta- 
bility. Let God display what sovereignty he may in enlightening 
some individuals, and omitting to do this for other individuals, he 
still holds and treats both classes, as accountable moral agents. 
Again: This spiritual teaching does not supersede human agency. 
As accountable beings we have an_ agency to exert, means to use, 
privileges to improve, service to perform. And our -services are 
constantly required in the way which God has prescribed. No man 
can reasonably derive an excuse for-indolence from the doctrine of 
divine influence ; for this influence is not to be contemplated as a 
covert for indolence or sloth, or any neglect of our powers; it is an 
influence, which neither makes nor takes away our power of moral 
agency. Itis exerted on men as moral agents, under obligation to 
perform service, and capable of exercising their powers in its per- 
formance. And in no respect are they allowed to be less active, 
less diligent, less persevering, or less determined on doing their 
duty, because they stand in need of divine illumination ; for the 
necessity of divine teaching arises from wilful, not unavoidable ig- 
norance. Men are taught of God, because in their natural state 
they hate the light, and will not come to the ight. It is necessary, 
therefore, not only that the truth should be presented to their minds, 
but that they should have hearts to Jove the truth. But their oppo- 
sition to the truth is no excuse, neither is the giving of a new heart 
any violation of moral agency. How the Spirit of God operates in 
changing the heart, or in causing the soul to love God, is not reveal- 
ed; the fact is all we need to know. Inquiries in regard to the 


mode of the Spirit’s operation, commonly serve to bewilder and 


perplex, rather than to relieve from darkness and doubt. 

Again : God does not teach men at once, all that is to be known. 
There are degrees of spiritual illumination. Some appear to have 
only a little light comparatively at first, and from the first beginning 
of spiritual teaching in the soul, the work is gradual in its progress 
unto perfection. It is, in all the renewed, the same in kind, but 
different in degree in different individuals, and is perceived and felt 
under different circumstances. In the progress of sanctification, in 
all his saints, God communicates more and more light and love, and 
keeps alive and increases holy affections in their souls. Thus it is 
his wisdom to shew men their continued dependance on his grace 
in their progress in holiness. 

Again: God’s teaching is to be contemplated as extending to the 
final salvation of his people. He does not begin this work and 
leave it unfinished. ‘They, whom he enlightens and renews, are 
taught to depend on him for all requisite aid in the journey of life, 
even to the end of their days. ‘Though they at times decline from 
the paths of piety,—though they despond at times in darkness,— 
still in covenant faithfulness God remembers them, and _ restores 
them, and upholds them by his free Spirit. Christ saith, * All that 
the Fathér giveth me, shall come to me, and him that cometh to me, 
I will in no wise cast out :”—and “ they shall never perish—neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” The Apostle Paul 
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speaking to saints, saith: “ God hath not appointed us to wrath, but 
to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ.” And again, “ faith. 
ful is he that calleth you.” .God is represented as exercising his 
love towards all, who are renewed unto repentance, to the end of 
life ; he is described as keeping them by his mighty power through 
faith unto salvation. Thus spiritual teaching is to be contemplated 
as extending to all the exigences of his chosen people, while he is 
bringing them to salvation in heaven. : 

III. I am now to trace some of the effects of this teaching. 

One effect is to bring men to Christ. Every one that is thus 
taught by the Spirit, that has learned of the Father, who and what 
Christ is, cometh unto him. In the exercise of faith, the sinner 
confides in the righteousness of the Lord Jesus,—he yields himself 
to the hands of this Saviour. Though the sinner is voluntary in 
this, still it is called the work of God; for when the Jews asked 
Christ what they should do, that they might work the works of God, 
he said: ‘ This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent.” We are accordingly to regard faith in Christ as one 
effect of the teaching of God’s Spirit. Christ therefore saith, “the 
words that I speak, they are spirit and they are life,” because when 
accompanied by the Spirit of God, they produce spiritual life in the 
souls of men. And Christ knew from eternity who would believe 
and who would not ; because he knew who would be taught of God 
and who would not; and it was with this knowledge that he said, 
“‘No man can come to me, except it were given unto him of my 
Father.” Asin the exercise of faith, sinners are brought into such a 
relation to Christ, that they have the promise of life, they are said to 
be saved, and to be saved by grace, through faith ; and as faith also 
is the result of God’s teaching, and did not originate with sinners 
themselves, it is declared to be the gift of God, and in possession of 
it, believers are called “his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works.” ; 

Repentance is another effect of God’s teaching. All men, so far 
as the Gospel is preached, may have knowledge that it is their duty 
to repent ; but in performing this ‘duty understandingly and with that 
holy love, which is implied in true-repentance, and which prevails 
in all truly penitent sinners, causing them to sorrow on account of 
their sins after a godly sort, they are influenced by the Spirit of God, 
and are made to have different views of the evil of sin, and different 
feelings and purposes in respect to it from what they before had. 
The Apostle Peter, addressing the unbelieving Jews, who put Christ 
to death, saith : “Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be 
a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and for- 
giveness of sins.” (Acts5:31.) And when the Gospel was ex- 
tended to the Gentiles, and some of the Gentiles were brought to 
receive it, Peter was instructed to teach them, that its provisions 

- were alike suited to Jews and to Gentiles, and he apologizes to the 
Jews in the following manner: “ Forasmuch then as God gave 
them the like gift as he did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, what was I, that I could withstand God? When the believ- 
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ing Jews heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified 
God, saying, then hath God to the Gentiles granted also repentance 
unto life.” True repentance is the gift of God, and at the same 
time it.is the voluntary choice of the sinner. He returns to God 
from whom he had revolted,—returns in the way of God’s own 
appointment, with humility, brokenness of heart, with self-abase- 
ment and self-condemnation, being drawn by love in such a manner 
as to illustrate the grace and power of God in his salvation. 

Desire and corresponding endeavors to be instructed in the will 
of God, constitute another effect of spiritual teaching. ‘They who 
are renewed to repentance see and feel the excellency of the Scrip- 
tures. They prize the Book of God above all other books, and they 
engage in the study of it, regarding it as the word of God, unfolding 
his will and their duty and destination. Hence they endeavor to 
learn its instructions, as they are given by the Holy Spirit, unbiassed 
by prejudice or preconceived opinions, and in general with the 
temper they possess, they will increase in religious knowledge, and 
by searching the Scriptures will become mighty in them in discern- 
ing their spiritual import, and in being established in the truth and 
nourished by it. ‘‘The Lord is good and upright, therefore will he 
teach sinners in the way,—the meek will he guide in judgment, and 
the meek will he teach his way.” Spiritual illumination takes away 
from men their pride of opinion, and influences them to come as 
little children and sit at the feet of Christ, and to attend on the 
ordinances and means of grace of his appointment. 

Another effect of spiritual teaching, is self-mortification and self- 
denial. They who are taught of the Spirit of God, know that self- 
denial is required, and that they have much to do in practising 
self-control in mortifying fleshly appetites and lusts, and in bringing 
their members into subjection to the laws of Christ. These exer- 
cises, though painful at first, are accompanied afterwards with satis- 
faction. There is a happiness in practising self-denial, in the vir- 
tues to which it gives existence, and in the virtuous habits which it 
forms. Christ taught that no one could follow him, without being 
ready to practise it; and he directed those who would come after 
him, to deny themselves and take up the cross and follow him. The 
same spirit is required of believers at this day ; and when we find 
men with enlightened views of duty, practising self-denial in the 
service of. Christ, and self-mortification in honor of his name, we 
may conclude, that they have learned of the Father, and have re- 
ceived the spirit of obedience. 

_ Holiness of life is another effect of this teaching. Believers are 
disposed to maintain good works,—to exhibit in their outward lives 
their devotedness in the cause of Christ. They act in conformity 
to their principles and profession ;—they ehoose the way of God’s 
commandments, delight in his ordinances, and carry out in their 
lives a reverence and respect for his authority. In no other manner 
can they prove before the world that they are taught of God,—in no 
other manner can they convince unbelievers of their own sincerity. 
Their good works proceeding from faith and love, are evidences 
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that they are born of God,—they are evidences which can be seen, 
and which have influence. In maintaining holiness of life, watch- 
fulness and prayerfulness are required ; of course, as individuals 
abound in the fruits of holiness, they will be found uniformly watch- 
ful and prayerful, and conscientious in their manner of lifé. 

Perseverance in holiness is another effect. Such is the moral 
change wrought in believers, that they will not be discouraged from 
following Christ. It is not with them, as with some, who apparently 
run well for a time, and then give out ; or who apparently follow 
Christ for a season, and then go back and walk no more with him ; 
or who, as converts, appear well till trials come, and then are of: 
fended and desert the cause. Though they have to make sacrifices 
and to practise self-denial, still they are enabled to do it voluntarily, 
and find their happiness in thus doing. Their comforts are more 
than their privations,—they gain in spiritual things more than they 
relinguish in carnal things, and they find sufficient inducements to 
persevere under the severest trials. We do not say that their ex- 
perience is one uniform chain of prosperity, but that it combines 
motives to induce their continuance in holiness ; so that confiding 
in the promises of God, they are enabled to go on unto perfection. 
The promise is to them holding out unto the end, and it secures on 
the part of God all requisite aid. We may rest assured that none 
of the number, who truly believe on Christ, will be left to final apos- 

“tacy. Their perseverance stands connected with the grace of God, 
and it is as certain as his covenant faithfulness is unchanging. Let 
not present trials discourage any,—let not present obstacles dis- 
hearten any,—but let all who hope they are born of the Spirit, wax 
stronger and stronger in every grace, and press forward in prospect 
and in hope of final deliverance from sin and from death. 

This subject addresses itself, 

1. To visible believers. ‘They have seen what it is to be say- 
ingly taught of God, and have contemplated some of the effects of 
this teaching, as they appear in this life. Now to ascertain wheth- 
er they have been thus taught, they have only to examine them- 
selves, whether these effects are to be traced in their own experi- 
ence. On this subject, Christian reader, you have the strongest 
motives to be faithful; nothing is to be gained by self-deception. The 
question pending is, whether you are the subject of renewing grace, 
as yowhope? And this you are to decide for yourself,—no one can 
do it for you. Does not the importance of the question address 
itself to your conviction? Is it not possible, that you are mistaken 
in the foundation of your confidence ? and while there is a possibil- 
ity of this, ought you not to give diligence, lest you should wrong 
your own soul ? It is not too late now to correct a mistake,—not too 
jate to give up a false hope,—not too late to come off from a sandy 
foundation ; but soon it will be too late, for your day of grace will 
be gone. Rest.not then ina state in which you may have a name 
to live, yet possibly be without spiritual life. ¥ 

2. The subject applies itself to such, as have not been spiritually 
taught of God. Many are found under the Gospel, who gain no 
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evidence to themselves and give no evidence to others, that they 
are renewed to repentance. ‘hey have the privileges, the means 
and opportunities of being at peace with God, still the enmity of 
their hearts is not reconciled,—their unwillingness to come to Christ 
is not removed. To such of our readers it must be apparent that. 
they are in.an unsafe state, and remaining in this state, they will 
come short of salvation. And while they thus remain, I would sol- 
emnly make the appeal to each one, who is to blame? Is it God or 
is it yourselves 1—but how can you cast blame on God, when you 
freely act your own choice, and pursue the objects of your heart’s 
desire in your own chosen ways ?—On the authority of God’s word, 
I feel bound to tell you solemnly, there is no obstacle in the way of 
your salvation, except what is found in your own hearts. ‘The sin- 
fulness of your hearts prevents you from coming to Christ ;—it is 
your own sin,—it is what renders you criminal before God, and in 
this originates the necessity, that God should teach you by his Spirit. 
He is under no obligation to do this for you; it is an act of grace, 
which you cannot claim as an act of justice to your souls... Should he 
ever bring you to saving repentance it will be a display of grace, 
of sovereign grace on his part; but remember, while you remain 
as you are, that you are without excuse in his sight, already in con- 
demnation, and unable to maintain any reasonable defence in self- 
justification. In these circumstances, be exhorted to look to Him 
for help,—call upon Him for mercy, with solemn purpose, that if 
your perish, you will perish praying unto the Lord to spare you,— 
to be merciful to you a sinner, and to glorify his grace in your 
salvation. 


PRACTICAL. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


EARLY ERRORS IN RELIGION. 


It has excited in many minds the deepest regret, to observe the 
unhappy influence of early errors in religion, which, though trivial 
in the estimation of the young, are nevertheless, of very serious mo- 
ment to ther, and to the common cause. There is a very wide 
difference between looking forward on the Christian course, with 
the feelings of a young convert, and looking back upon it, from that 
stage of advancement at which the graces of the Christian charac- 
ter have acquired some degree of maturity. The inexperienced 
mariner embarks on a smooth sea, little aware of the ease with 
which its waters may be troubled, or the light and favoring breeze 
be converted into a tempest. He neglects compass and chart, or 
is unskilful in using them, and commits his frail bark to the winds 
of heaven, till taught by painful experience that all seas are infested 
with rocks and shoals, and that the elements, on whose calmness 
his safety depends, are often changeful and boisterous. Not unlike 
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hitn the convert, with little doctrinal knowledge, opens his eyes on 
spiritual objects, and feels some animating hope that he has expe« 
rienced a saving change of heart. Then the Christian course, 
viewed in prospect, receives its coloring from his own new and 
lively feelings. ‘Then it is, that he is inclined to follow his feelings, 
and to lay so much stress on feeling as to neglect the patient study 
of the Bible, and to undervalue the faithful exposition of its truths, 
and the-experience and views of matured saints. ; 

_ The true convert, in his first exercises, may be compared to the 
child in its first attempts to walk. It is well if he feels his need of 
being guided in paths. of righteousness ; and it is deeply to be de- 
plored if a self-confidence, and a desire to attract notice by novel 
opinions and measures in religion, find a place in his heart ; or if 
loose and undefined views of Christian liberty, so warp the judg- 
ment, as to destroy the balance of the mind. It is certainly impor- 
tant for beginners in religion, to remember that many a flower which 
promised much, has fallen without maturing fruit, and that many 
who apparently began well, and seemed for a time to outstrip older 
Christians, have, after a short season of excitement, settled down in 
utter aversion to the doctrines and duties of religion, or exhibited to 
the eye of the discerning Christian, only a great power of animal 
excitability, and a zeal not according to knowledge. 

In accounting for these unhappy results, much doubtless is to be 
ascribed to imperfect knowledge of the truth, associated with un- 
willingness to receive, with meekness, on all points of doctrine and 
duty, the engrafted word. More still, is doubtless to be ascribed to 
unsound conversions. ‘This last occasion of faltering at the onset, 
admits of but one remedy. Make the tree good, as the only sure 
way of having its fruit good. The first demands a passing remark, 
because it may subsist temporarily with real grace in the heart, and 
therefore admit of correction. 

To the young convert, every precept of Christianity, and every 
lesson of Christian experience would say: ‘ Be more concerned to 
dig deep, than to soar high. Place a high estimate on humility, and 
be more drawn to the exhibitions of this grace, in matured saints, 
than to flights of fancy, or to examples of obtrusive forwardness. 
Be attentive to the word of God, and to the sound exposition of pas- 
sages whose meaning does not lie on the surface. Be not attracted 
by the mere sound of the words, or the casual suggestion of texts to 
the mind ; but be habitually drawn to the meaning, which the Holy 
Spirit designed to convey in each passage; for in this way alone 
can the word of God be a light to your feet, and a lamp to your 
path.’ 

Of the errors which exert an unfavorable influence on the forma- 
tion of Christian character, and which from their prevalence in 
seasons of revival seem to elude correction, that of encouraging 
young converts to speak much in promiscuous meetings, holds a 
prominent place. Sometimes they are urged to adopt the practice, 
as a means of religious enjoyment, and not unfrequently anxious 
persons are called upon to speak in meetings, as a means of obtain. 
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ing relief. The phrase very extensively employed, to start and keep 
up the practice is: “Get up and speak for God, and you will feel 
better.” It is truly difficult to conceive where this direction has 
originated, and from what precepts of the Gospel such a rule for 
converts and anxious sinners has been drawn. Is enjoyment in the 
one case, or relief in the other, all that they are to seek ? Do not 
persons often have enjoynient, and in distress obtain relief, who 
have no right feeling? Is not the very sentiment, if true in applica- 
tion, false in reality, and fraught with danger to the convert and the 
inquirer ? In revivals, persons often obtain relief, have high enjoy- 
ment, and make a great show of love and zeal, who, afterwards 
evince that they have no saving knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Deceitful as the human heart is, any course in revivals 
which tends more to multiply the dangers of self-deception, always 
numerous, than the peaceable fruits of righteousness, always rare, 
is deeply to be deplored, and will be cautiously adopted by those 
who receive the Bible, as a sufficient rule of faith and practice. 

The example of the Psalmist, without doubt, encourages persons 
at proper times, and in proper places to speak of their experience 
of the Lord’s goodness. Come and hear, all ye that fear God, ond I 
will declare what he hath done for my soul. When David uttered this 
he had long been a Christian. ‘Though a king, he had fallen into 
grievous sin, of which he had made public and full confession. He 
had repented and received forgiveness, and peculiar manifestations 
of grace in his soul. After confession and repentance, he called 
on the truly pious to hear a declaration of that favor which he had 
experienced, as a means of increasing that trust in God, and of 
inducing them to offer praise on his behalf. He did not call on 
others to hear it, because they could neither appreciate it, nor be 
thankful for it, nor unite with the pious in magnifying the grace of 
God towards him. In his situation, and in his restricted, humble 
declaration, to say nothing of his inspiration, there was something 
widely different from the situation of a young convert, in a promis- 
cuous assembly, declaring before the ungodly his inward exercises, 
with an air of great confidence and self-complacency. 

The precepts of the Gospel, doubtless, encourage and enjoin the 
mutual exhortations of professed believers. It is a subject of deep 
regret that these precepts are not more regarded, and that the mem- 
bers of churches do not oftener and more generally associate together 
for mutual exhortation, and whenever occasion offers, speak often 
one to another, after the example of ancient saints. The obliga- 
tions on their part to do thus, are plain and undeniable. Heb. 3: 13, 
and 10: 25. ‘ Exhort one another daily—and so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching. Not forsaking the assembling of your- 
‘selves together, as the manner of some is ; but exhorting one anoth- 
er, and so much the more, as ye see the day approaching.” Here, 

- evidently, the separate assembling and mutual exhortations of those 
who have already a standing in the visible church, is intended. The 
precepts have no application to those who have just begun to think 
seriously on the subject of religion, and to have some correct feel- 
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ing. 1 Thess. 4:18, and5: 11. “ Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words. Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and 
edify one another, even as also ye do.” Evidently, exhortation is 
here intended, and directions are given as to the form and manner 
of it; but the connexions limit it absolutely to professing Christians 
assembled together for mutual improvement. ‘The above are the 
precepts which have a direct bearing on the subject. It may be 
important to observe, that the word exhort, and its derivatives, are 
used, in the New Testament, thirty-six times. In every instance, 
except Heb. 3:13, and 10:25, with 1 Thess. 4:18, and 5: 11, it 
is used with direct reference to the duties of the Apostles, or of min- 
isters of the Gospel, and with no reference to those of private Chris- 
tians—a fact. which shews with sufficient clearness, by what order 
of men the public duties of religion were discharged in primitive 
times, and on whom they were mainly devolved in all subsequent 
times. It pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe ; and this is asserted as a general principle of the di- 
vine economy, which, although it may admit of exceptions, will yet 
never become a subsidiary principle, the exceptions being lawfully 
construed as the general rule of procedure. The ministry of recon- 
ciliation is not committed to men indiscriminately, but to a particular 
order of men, on whom its peculiar and specified duties, devolve in 
a sense and in a way, in which they cannot be said to devolve on 
other men. 

Assemblies of professed believers, separate from the world, are 
suited to promote mutual love and fellowship, in feeling, views, and 
efforts. It is here, that every member of a church should open his 
heart, and his mouth in prayer and in praise,—in confession and in 
exhortation,—and be disciplined to doing good in other connexions, 
and in concert with the ministers of the word. Here converts should 
seek an acquaintance with their own hearts, and derive aid and 
strength from those who have trod the way before them, and would 
be gladly quickened by their modest zeal and love. There is a 
secresy,—a holy sanctity in the flow of deep Christian feeling, 
which shuns publicity and contact with the impure and unholy. It 
cannot have escaped observation, how in bold and forward exhorters, 
at the extreme period of youth, and at the commencement of the 
Christian life, this safeguard of a deep and wholesome piety is worn 
off, and utterly disappears ; and how essentially the loss of it abridges 
their usefulness, and detracts from the esteem and confidence in 
which modest and unassuming piety is ever wont to be held. The 
cause of truth and righteousness is not so much advanced, by a rea- 
diness on the part of its friends to cast their pearls before swine, as 
by a constant endeavor to copy the example of Him, who was meek 
and lowly in heart, and was equally separate from sin, and from an 
unholy familiarity with sinners. 

Should any be disposed to appeal to Apostolic example for the 
justification of the practice in question, we beg them to ascertain 
what that example was, and to consider well the various miraculous 
gifts then in use, and to remember that no persons were called upon 
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by the Apostles to discharge the public functions of religion, without 
being in some way qualified for their discharge. We entreat them 
to remember, that the different miraculous gifts, conferred on dif- 
ferent individuals, were in their use, limited to different departments 
of duty, that there should be no schism in the body of Christ.— 
Among things more permanent and less diffused than those gifts, 


_ he gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Evangelists, 


and some Pastors and Teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints,— 
for the work of the ministry,—for the edifying of the body of Christ. 
Offices in the.Christian church then demanded, and now demand 
qualifications. If we follow Apostolic example, we must honor di- 
vine institutions, and expect the conversion of the world to Christ 
through the influence of the Holy Spirit on the means which God | 
has appointed. Let the appeal be fairly made to the Bible, fora 
warrant of the practice of leading forward young converts who are 
very young persons, to exhort much in promiscuous meetings, as the 
principal method of evincing their love to Christ, and of doing good 
to the souls of others; and that appeal cannot be sustained, either 
by inference, or by precept. There is no Apostolic practice, and 
no particular precepts, to countervail those general directions, which 
establish the order of families, churches, and social meetings, and 
which require the younger to submit to the elder, and every man to 
be swift to hear and slow to speak. The practice has originated in 
incorrect views of expediency, and led to the forcing of Scripture 
to support it. It is claimed to be expedient, because it does good ; 
and it is taken for granted that whatever does good, must be Scrip- 
tural. But if the Bible be a perfect rule of faith and practice,—a 
complete statute book on religion,—why not trust it as a guide in 
the whole administration of religion, as furnishing precepts or ex- 
amples on every general principle ? sghe ls 

It accords, however, with existing facts, to test the principle of 
expediency, in this application of it. Converts exhort in promiscu- 
ous meetings, and it is very pleasing to older Christians, and often 
awakens sinners. It is very pleasing to some professors of religion 
to have itching ears, and heap up to themselves teachers, and de- 
sert their own meetings, giving their countenance and support. to 
others ; and they think it does them good. Would it be expedient 
for all to do thus? Is it thence lawful for any? Persons are some- 
times awakened by dreams. Would it thence be expedient for 
Christians to tell their dreams in meetings? A sinner was once 
awakened by seeing an officer of the church asleep in the house of 
God. Can Christians therefore lawfully sleep in the house of God ? 
A man who has for years been a successful minister of the Gospel, 
was awakened by hearing the cavils of a profane swearer against 
serious piety. Will that fact justify swearing and cavilling? A 
mother, who is now hopefully in the kingdom, was awakened by the 
vicious conduct and ruined prospects of a beloyed daughter? Can 
daughters, desiring the conversion of mothers, violate the seventh 
command without awful sin? The just consequences of the princi- 
ple, in all these instances, prove its fallacy. 
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It becomes then a serious and deeply interesting inquiry, what 
are some of the unhappy consequences of encouraging converts, 
who are often very young persons, and very far from having clear 
and settled views on the doctrines and duties of religion, and very 
far from being able to communicate intelligibly, what they may de- 
sire to hold forth—to exhort in promiscuous meetings, counsel inex- 
perienced Christians, and give directions to the impenitent. 

One consequence is to inflate the young heart with pride. The 
case has no parallel in the other relations of life. Young persons, 
in their minority, have no share in the management of families, or 
in conducting cther meetings. When they act as instructers in the 
other relations of life, they act with success only in due subordina- 
tion to those whose age and experience have given them.a wider 
range of views, and a deeper insight into the nice relation between 
_actions and their consequences. ‘The practice in question, from its 
singularity, and repugnance to established rules in all the other re- 
lations of life, is fitted to swell the young heart with pride and van. 
ity, and to destroy, at the outset, the basis of Christian character, 
which is humility. On this point, facts of a very instructive char- 
acter might be introduced to almost any extent. It must suffice, 
however, to remark what almost every one has observed, that the 
practice leads the young to undervalue the labors of those men who 
have spent their lives in explaining the Bible, to the adoption of pe- 
culiar religious views, and to the neglect of that sound instruction 
which is the nutriment of a solid and healthful piety. 

Another consequence is the erection of feeling into a rule of duty. _ 
As facts clearly shew, it is feeling which calls for the practice ;—_ 
feeling impels to it, and feeling supports it, while it lasts. It pre- 
vails in seasons of religious excitement, when every class of persons 
specially needs, what the Bible distinguishes from mere declamation, 
by terming it sound doctrine and sound speech, which cannot be con- 
demned. ‘The practice usually declines with the general excitement. 
In its absence, its supporters are conscious of great leanness of soul, 
and conclude that all others are subject to the same. They talk of 
dying graces, and dying and decaying religion, as if such language 
were really correct ; and as if the path of the just were not-as the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
They see no piety in the active labors of Christians, who aim to 
have respect unto all God’s commandments. 

Of the unhappy consequences, to converts, and to the cause of 
religion, of giving themselves up to the sway of feeling, more be- 
cause it is strong, than because it is right, the past is full of exam. 
ples. Ina well-remembered season of revival, in which the prac- 
tice in question was adopted, one young man was encouraged, 
when anxious, to speak in the meetings. The first effort was fol- 
lowed by relief. On one occasion he dwelt largely, as 1s usual in 
such cases, on the goodness of God to him in particular, and urged 
others to do as he had done, in expectation of being made equally 
happy with himself ; and in conclusion, he called very solemnly-on 
‘Christians, and all who heard him, to witness if he ever forsook the 
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Lord. Ina few weeks from that moment, he returned to his former 
vicious courses and companions, and among them made ridicule 
of his past exercises, and declared that religion was all a farce. In 
the same revival, a professor of very ardent feelings, forsook the 
meetings of his own communion—set up a meeting by himself, with- 
out consulting the pastor—was finally displeased with the kind re- 
monstrances of his brethren, and went off and joined another denom- 
ination. Inthe same revival, five or six persons of intemperate 
habits, were, with others, admitted soon to the church. They dis- 
graced the cause by their immoral lives, and occasioned meeting, 
after meeting of the church for discipline, till in the course of two 
years, they were all excommunicated. ‘These are fairly set down 
as the consequences of the practice in question. In the revival 
there was a heat—an impetuosity of movement and feeling, which 
almost precluded the exercise of judgment, and which, when it de- 
clined, was like the sudden fall of a tempest. 

‘Another consequence of the practice, is to withdraw the young 
convert from the private duties of religion, and thus effectually to 
block up his way to growth in grace and in knowledge. Will it be 
asked, if young converts, who exhort much, do not grow much ?— 
We answer, yes; faster much than others—they grow in their own 
esteem, and in their good opinion of themselves. In this kind of 
growth they are greatly assisted by some injudicious Christians. 
Whatever duties they may live in the habitual neglect of, and what- 
ever extravagances of opinion or practice they may run into, they 
are generally the last persons, among those who call themselves 
Christians, either to need reproof, or-to receive it with meekness, 
and without offence against the reprover, however kindly and judi- 
ciously he may discharge the unpleasant duty. Christian reproof 
hinders their growth. But we beg the reader solemnly to remem- 
ber, that. this is not growth in grace. It is the growth of unhal- 
lowed feeling, which will, more effectually than any other, prevent 
growth in grace. Spiritual pride is one grand device of Satan to 
ruin souls, and corrupt revivals of religion. It is much easier to 
say, come, see my zeal for the Lord, and be praised and flattered 
by those whose good opinion we value, than it is to maintain a close 
and humble walk with God—be at home in the closet—love its 
duties, and do good, expecting a reward only from Him who seeth 
in secret. ‘The practice, sanctioned and applauded as it is by some, 
creates around young converts, an atmosphere altogether unfavora- 
ble to their growth in grace and in knowledge. It has been satis. 
factorily ascertained, of several exhorters among a band of converts, 
that they neglected the reading of the Scriptures, and prayer in 
their families, except occasionally on the Sabbath ; and that their 
ei Se siiae consisted almost wholly in ejaculatory requests, 

on the winds, while their hands were busily em- 
ployed in the world. By them Christian knowledge was rather des- 
aber, ore Nie pie ability to profit by various means, so high- 
y prize e ay le Christian, appeared to be of no conse- 
quence to them, Their conversation, whenever religion was the 
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subject, ran wholly on faith and feeling, If all Christians would do 
as they did, they seemed verily to believe, that the Millennium 
would come at once. 

Another consequence of the practice is, that it multiplies the dan. 
gers of self-deception. In the promiscuous speaking in meetings, 
of persons roused up to some sense of divine things, and drawn 
together from all ranks of the community—persons of almost every 
diversity of habit and speech—many improper things must necessa- 
rily be said~many distorted views of truth and duty be given. 
Such unquestionably is the fact. A judicious writer has said that 
“A distorted truth is worse than an original falsehood, because it 
deceives the injudicious, and ill-informed, by retaining some little 
vestige of the truth, they had been taught to venerate.” Distorted 
views of truth and duty can neither edify the saint, nor benefit the 
sinner. But in such circumstances they will be received by some. 
They are viewed as coming from persons under a high degree of. 
divine influence, and cannot therefore be resisted, unless they 
awaken deep prejudice against their authors, or against the cause 
which they injudiciously aim to advance. Is it not then better that 
they should be guarded against ? Does not God in his word design 
to guard against them ? Is his truth or his name honored by them ? 
Can it be said of divine truth, or any legitimate practice resulting 
from it, that it tends to multiply the dangers of self-deception ? 
We think not. We believe it is best for saints and sinners to 
adhere to the truth, and that in seasons of revival as well as at other 
times it is unsafe to depart from the truth. Novel measures, opin- 
ions, and practices in religion, are not called for ; and though it is 
the spirit of the age to generate them, yet towards them, the spirit 
and letter of the Gospel, have the same bearing as at the beginning, 
and will have the same to the end of its dispensation. 

If such are the consequences of the general practice in question, 
and many more of the same character which might be added to the 
list, is there any good secured, which cannot be secured by other 
means and in other ways, and which will overbalance them? It is 
indeed true, that in this mixed state of things, we can have nothing 
perfect ; but this fact, instead of justifying religious improprieties, 
shows the vast importance of prayerful endeavors to avoid them. 
What at ordinary times is injurious, is doubly so in seasons of revi- 
val. Impressions then made, and views then imbibed on religion 
are lasting, and generally grow with the growth, and strengthen 
with the strength. If the aged and middle aged can make al- 
lowance for improprieties of speech and manner; youth and chil- 
dren cannot, and on them especially they are calculated to exert a 
very unhappy and a very permanent influence. If all the conse- 
quences of the practice would be taken into view at once, and duly 
considered in all their present and future bearings, it would probably 
be seen to be best to leave the practice as the Bible has left it ; 
unauthorized—unsanctioned as a general principle, and therefore 
never to be made general, or urged, in that light, as a point of duty 
on the conscience of converts. Before this is ever done, it should at 
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least, be clearly shown, that it secures an amount of good, which 
cannot be secured by other means—an amount which overbalances 
the unhappy consequences, that have hitherto, always resulted 
from its adoption. . 
Let it not however be inferred, from this attempt to point out un- 
observed dangers to the convert, and to erect beacons by which he 
may avoid some of the many which beset his path, that any wish is 
entertained, to cool either his love or his zeal. The highest object 
aimed at, is to divert them from an improper channel, and give them 
aright and safe direction—not to restrain, but to lead them where 
they may flow smoothly, and inoffensively ; and from the regularity, 
evenness, and order of their habitual movement, accomplish far 
more for the cause of Christ, than they can do in the absence of 
these characteristics. It is delightful to witness the love, zeal, and 
judicious example of converts,—to see their progress in grace mark- 
ed by an equal progress in knowledge, and to behold them come for- 
ward, with promptness and decision, to the high responsibilities of 
the Christian calling—shrinking from no self-denial, and holding 
back their influence from no cause of God and man. From their 
humility, and fervor, and consistent efforts, much is to be expected, 
and much is often realized. ‘Their private, and affectionate addres- 
ses to those who were their companions in sin, often leave an im- 
pression which no public appeal could have made. Their modest 
testimony to the power and reality of religion, in proper connexions, 
greatly aids the impression of the truth. Their prompt influence to 
the cause of temperance, and of missions is of high value. Itis even 
well, if they burn with desire to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, to their perishing fellow men, and have their attention early 
fixed on the intermediate steps of preparation, and on the high re- 
sponsibilities of the work. It is a striking evidence of the genuineness 
of their love and zeal, when they resolve on a ten years’ course of 
study, and the expenses attending it, and determine, if they have not 
the means, to be helped forward by the hand of charity. But let 
them not in their early views of this work, and their longings after 
it, overlook the necessity of a sound and well disciplined mind—a 
store of knowledge, and a command of language, which never spring 
up spontaneously in the soul, with its first gracious exercises; but 
which, if not previously possessed, are subsequently to be attained, 
not so much on the field of action, as in retired study, meditation, 
and prayer—not so much by the indulgence of feeling, as by sub- 
jecting all the powers of the heart and of the mind to wholesome and 
protracted discipline. ‘This isa true saying, If any man desire the 
office of a bishop he desireth a good work. A bishop then—must 
be apt to teach——not a novice. The habit of exhorting much in pub- 
lic soon allies to itself the air and demeanor of the teacher; and-hence 
it is that the sad inconsistency is often witnessed, in religion, as well 
as in other things, of persons attempting to teach that, which they 
have never thoroughly learned. The pupil becomes the instructer, 
before he has well digested one of the principles which he aims to 
teach. First principles are reversed at the very onset, and every suc- 
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cessive effort is but adding to the number of those, whose beauty is 
spoiled, or whose fair proportions are destroyed. The building is 
reared and covered before its foundation is laid; and how beautiful 
soever the superstructure thus raised up, may appear to the superfi. - 
-cial observer, durability and usefulness may not—cannot be expect- 
ed from it. He who has-not patience to examine truth closely, will 
rarely, if ever, come to practice it circumspectly. : 
There is no sight on earth which the church contemplates with 
deeper interest than a band of converts, called, in early life, to be 
partakers of the grace of God, separating themselves from sin, and 
sinful companions, and determined, in the strength of Christ, not only 
to follow him, but to be valiant for the truth. To them, at the pre- 
sent day of wide-spread action of the heart and the mind, peculiar 
facilities are opened, for being grounded 1n love, and rooted, and built 
up in Christ, and stablished in the faith. In their progress, and growth, 
the whole church cherishes a deep sympathy, and from their influ- 
enee anticipates high and joyful results. ‘Them she welcomes to 
her embrace ; and aware that special advantages for high attain- 
ments in grace and knowledge, are never unattended with: special 
dangers, for them, she will not cease to pray, that the God of all 
grace will stablish, strengthen, settle them, and that their love may abound 
more and more, in knowledge, und in all judgment. ; 
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New converts imagine that their mountain stands strong. Having 
“been brought out of darkness into marvellous light,” they behold 
such glories, that their minds are much occupied with divine subjects, 
-and they scarcely dream of having their attention ever diverted from 
such pleasing meditations. They know but little of the deceitful- 
ness of sin, and the temptations which assail the Christian, in his 
pilgrimage. They fondly imagine that they shall enjoy an uninter- 
rupted view-of the light of God’s countenance, and be always “ fer- ° 
vent in spirit.” But they soon find, by experience, that a believer 
may become negligent in the performance of duty, and need admont- 
tion to quicken him in “the path of life.” ‘They perceive that 
Christians may even fall into spiritual sleep, and therefore may be 
called upon to awake. : 

1. They should immediately awake, to regain peace of mind.— 
The backslider enjoys but little comfort. He seeks for it in the 
world, but cannot find it. He wonders why he is unhappy, forget- 
ting that he has departed from God, “the fountain of living waters.” 
Would he recover peace of mind, he must adopt the resolution of the 
prodigal: “Iwill arise and go to my Father.” Carrying this reso- 
lution into effect, his heart will be enlarged with a view of divine 
truths; he will behold his heavenly Father as a covenant-keeping 
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God,—the Saviour as his Advocate,—the Spirit as his Comforter. 
He -will then delight in meditation upon religious subjects,—rejoice 
in the perusal of the Bible,—welcome the return of the Sabbath,— 
cheerfully go to the house of the Lord,—listen attentively to the 
preached Gospel, and frequently approach the throne of Grace with 
humble confidence and “joy unspeakable.” All this enjoyment is 
within the Christian’s reach ; and why should he not make exer- 
tions to secure it? 

2. They should awake to make confession of their sins unto God. 
During their spiritual slumbers they have not given him the glory 
due unto hisname. They have worshipped him in’a languid man- 
ner, and have neglected to shew unto the world that he is worthy of 
the highest honor. ‘They have heard his name profaned, without a 
feeling sense of the heinousness of sin, or without bearing testimo- 
ny against it. They beheld his Sabbaths converted into seasons of 
sloth, or recreation, or worldly business, with a far different temper 
from that which Nehemiah manifested when the inhabitants of Judah 
violated the rest of that holy day. Different are their feelings from 
what the Psalmist expressed, when he said, Rivers of water run 
down mine eyes, because men keep not thy law. They should be- 
wail their violation of covenant engagements. ‘They acknowledged 
Jehovah to be their God, in opposition to idols. ‘They promised to 
yield obedience to his commands, and seek his glory, as the highest 
end of their actions. They engaged to follow Christ, and renounce 
the world, as a portion, for his sake.. They promised to seek the 
-welfare of the church, and to walk in wisdom towards them that are 
without. But they have often rebelled and set up their own interest, 
as coming in competition with the glory of God. ‘They have dis- 
honored their Saviour whom they professed to love, more than all 
earthly objects. They have practically denied him. ‘They have - 
plunged deep into the world which they engaged to renounce, and 
hearkened to the suggestions of Satan, from whom they promised to 
withdraw allegiance. Instead of seeking the interest of the church 
and watching over its members, they have done but little for the 
prosperity of Zion ; and by their lukewarmness have cast stumbling- 
blocks before the weaker brethren. They have given occasion to 
- the enemy to speak reproachfully of the church. They should la- 
ment the misimprovement of the means of grace. They should 
awake and remember all their “evil ways and” their ‘doings 
which are not good, and” should “loathe” themselves in their “ own 
sight for their iniquities” and their ‘‘ abominations.” 

3.. They should awake, and pray for the church, and the world. 
The command given to the saints of old was, pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem. They should pray earnestly for her enlargement, puri- 
ty, peace, and activity in the service of her God. They should pray 
that she may be sound in the faith, and maintain suitable discipline, 
and diligently attend to the means of grace and ordinances of the 
Gospel. This should be her prayer: ‘“ Wilt thou not revive.us again 
that thy people may rejoice in thee? Quicken us, and we will call 
upon thy name. ‘Turn us again, O Lord God, cause thy face to 
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shine; and we shall be saved.” Multitudes of sinners are in car- 
nal security ; and many also are daily descending, to the grave, with- 
out giving evidence of piety. If, then, the soul is immensely valua- 
ble, and is in danger of being lost, let them arise and cry mightily 
unto God, ‘that he would deliver sinners from a state of condemna-: 
tion, and give them a title to eternal life.” They should make vig- 
orous exertions, in a variety of ways, to bring sinners into the king- 
dom of the Redeemer. There is opportunity afforded, by different 
means, to benefit individuals, society, and the church, and the world. 
Let them, then, labor faithfully and. perseveringly to build up the 
kingdom of Christ at home, and extend its limits over the whole 
earth. a 

4, They should awake, because life is short, and their work is ar- 
duous. ‘ But this I say, brethren, the time is short.”” He who has 
a great work to accomplish, and but little time for the performance 
of it, should wisely improve the passing moments. The Christian’s 
work is not only momentous, but difficult. He has to encounter 
many trials—to contend with many foes. Indwelling-sin, the se- 
ductions and opposition of the world, and the temptations of Satan, 
all combine to hinder him in the discharge of duty. He must run, 
wrestle, and fight in the service of his Lord. Hence the frequent 
commands to be diligent and laborious in the vineyard of Christ.— 
**So run that ye may obtain.” ‘Fight the good fight of faith.”— 
“Give diligence to make your calling and election sure. Let 
us not sleep as do others, but let us watch and be sober.” 

5. They should awake, lest death surprise them in their slumber- 
ing moments. The Christian, who is awaked from his drowsy state 
by the voice of death, is thrown into great confusion. He is filled 
with shame at the recollection of his guilt in wasting so much pre- 
cious time. He laments his unfruitfulness, in bis Master’s vineyard, 
and is sometimes left in great spiritual darkness. In reviewing life, 
especially that part of it which was spent in drowsiness, he discov- 
ers so much sin, that he questions his title to the heavenly inhert- 
tanee. “The accuser of the brethren” endeavors to encourage 
such an opinion, to disturb his mind, and prevent him, in his-last 
moments, from recommending religion by a hope that ‘“‘ maketh not. 
ashamed.” Therefore, as he knows not the day of his death,—as. 
itis desirable to possess a well-grounded hope,—and as it is suitable 
that he should testify, by his own experience, to those around him, 
of the power of godliness to sustain the soul in the last conflict, let 
him “awake to righteousness and sin not.” ‘ Watch ye, therefore ; 
for ye know not when the master of the house cometh—lest coming 
suddenly he find you sleeping.” 

6. They should awake, without delay, that they might be well 
prepared to enter into that rest which remaineth “ for the people of 
God.” “For now is our salvation,” (saith St. Paul to the Romans,) 
“nearer than when we believed. ‘The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand: let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armor of light.” Does the traveller rejoice, when 


he has nearly finished a tedious journey, and is in expectation of soon 
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accomplishing the object of his desire? Does the mariner, who has 
long been absent from his native land, feel his spirits exhilarated 
when he discovers it at a distance? And shall not the Christian sing 
for joy, who, after being tossed awhile on the tempestuous ocean of 
life, is soon to enter the peaceful haven of eternal rest? Awake, 
then, Christians ; trim your lamps; and. be ready to meet the Sav- 
iour, when he cometh, with dignity and joy. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE SYNOD OF DORT. 


The Articles of the Synod of Dort, and its Rejection of Errors, 
_ with the History of Events which made way for that Synod, as 
published by the authority of the States-General, and the doc- 
uments confirming its decisions. Trunslated from the Latin, 
with notes, remarks, and references. By 'Tuomas Scort, Rec- 


tor of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 


(Continued.) 


After the events already recorded, the historian proceeds, (p. 47.) 
“In the mean while, every where in the churches, discords, scan- 
dals, disturbances, and confusions, increased in a deplorable manner. 
For the Remonstrants labored assiduously with all their powers that 
the pastors who especially resisted their attempts, (the magistrates 
having been excited against them by false accusations,) should not 
only be cast out of their ministerial stations, but out of the cities 
themselves; and that on all the churches, which were deprived of 
pastors, even when reluctant and struggling against it, those should 
be obtained, who were addicted to their own opinions, all others be- 
ing excluded, wherever they were able, though excellently furnished 
with learning, piety, and necessary endowments, and lawtully sought 
out, and called by the church. And this was the cause, that the or- 
thodox churches could not receive as their lawful pastors—pastors 
of this kind; -who had either oppressed or cast out their innocent 
colleagues, contrary to all law and justice, or who had been obtru- 
ded 6n them against their will, and who had reviled the doctrines: of 
the Reformed Churches, in the most virulent sermons, daily and in 
a horrid manner, that they could not hear their sermons or partake 
of the Lord’s-supper along with the same ; but that they chose rather 
to go to the sermons of orthodox pastors in the adjacent places, 
though they were exposed to many reproaches, disgraces, and inju- 
ries on that account. And these were the beginnings, and occa- 
sions of the separations from the Remonstrants.” 

On the foregoing passage, Dr. Scott has the following note, 
which must be admitted to be very appropriate: “ The toleration 
which these men pleaded for, was precisely like that which Papists 
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demand as emancipation; that is, power and full liberty to draw 
over others to their party by every artful means, till they become 
strong enough to refuse toleration to all other men.” Similar to 
this, is the peace for which some men will earnestly plead. It is 
the peace which will let them alone, and suffer them to cover their 
designs with plausible pretences, while they sap the foundations of 
all truth and piety. -Such also; is the charity for which many pathet- 
ic entreaties are often urged. It is a charity which makes no dis- 
crimination between names and things, and which embraces alike 
friend and foe, and thus exposes the cause of truth to the most dead- 
ly thrusts. And it is worthy of remark, that scarcely ever did here- 
sy make its appearance in the church, without being, at least in the 
early stages, a loud advocate for toleration, peace, and charity.— 
But these and similar reflections, will, perhaps, come with more 
weight at the conclusion of the whole account. For the present, 
then, they will be deferred, while we pursue the chain of events, 
which preceded the calling of the Synod of Dort. 
_ The church at Alemar was the first which was compelled to insti- 
tute the separation above described. For Venator, the former pas- 
tor of that church, having been suspended from the ministerial office 
for impurity of life, as well as for heresy, despising the censures of 
the churches, continued to preach. The magistracy having been 
regularly chosen from such persons as were not favorable to his 
views, he raised an insurrection among the common people, and 
having seized arms, they would not be appeased, until the lawful 
magistrates had abdicated, and others, addicted to the party of Ve- 
nator, were put in their places. These men, as soon as they were 
established in the government of the city, at Venator’s instigation, 
commanded the elders and deacons to go out of their office, and 
then they deprived of their ministerial stations two pastors, because 
they opposed themselves against the errors of Venator. ‘This sepa- 
ration at Alcmar, the church at Rotterdam was compelled to imitate. 
For Nicolas Grevinchovius, a remonstrant or Arminian, procured 
that his colleague, Cornelius Gezelius, a man of singular piety, should 
be driven first from his office, and then out of the city, by the public 
beadles. In consequence, the pastors of the Class of Rotterdam at- 
tached to purity of doctrine, declined holding the meetings of the 
Class with this Grevinchovius, and others who had been drawn over 
by: -him to the opinion of the Remonstrants. Other members of 
churches also left their pastors, on the same account, and went 
where they could hear the Gospel. This, when the Remonstrants 
had in vain attempted to hinder by the edicts of their magistrates, 
they excited no small persecution against these churches. “ This, 
says Dr. Scott, in a note, “was their toleration ! Certainly accord- 
ing to this history, the persecution began on the part of the Remon- 
poli nor does the contrary appear, that I can learn from other 
histories, the Contra-Remonstrants appealed to existing laws, and. 
to legal Synods ; but the Remonstrants used the illegal aid of penal 
edicts and secular magistrates.” as 
. Here then was a schism actually begun. And the question 1s, 
Vou. I. 23 
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who was the cause of it, and therefore responsible for all its consé- 
quences? The Remonstrants, without dispute begun the oe 
by the introduction of new theories, which could not be received by 
others. They seized the places of power and influence ; and they 
attempted to force upon the churches, their own peculiar sentiments 
by introducing their theories into the theological schools, and thus 
corrupting the streams of instruction at the very fountain head.— 
But this schism was in the view of sober and judicious men a great 
evil, and in the impartial judgment of many brought odium on the 
Arminians; which they were anxious to shake off. ‘In March, 
1617,” says the historian, ‘when an account of these innovations 
in doctrine, and the disturbances of the churches, and of the state 
which followed, they saw that they were rendered more and more 
odious, they presented a second remonstrance, to the illustrious the 
States-General, in which, with incredible impudence, they endeavor 
to remove from themselves the crime of innovation, and to fasten 
the same on those pastors who most constantly remained in the re- 
ceived doctrine of those churches.” On this passage, Dr. Scott has 
made the following note: ‘Either this whole narrative is false 
throughout, or this attempt was made with consummate affrontery, 
not indeed incredible, because other innovators, both ancient and 
medern, have endeavored, and with success, to fasten the charge of 
innovation on those, who most steadily abode by the doctrine of ar- 
ticles, &c., subscribed by all parties. But nothing is incredible, of 
which several undeniable instances may be adduced.” ‘The faet 
which elicited these remarks from Dr. Scott, is certainly one of un- 
usual occurrence, though it has been witnessed in several instances. 
That speculators and theory makers, when they have involved the 
churches and the community in confusion and distress, and have in- 
terrupted the blessings of the Gospel, in a great degree, should then 
be able to fasten the odium of this measure upon those who have 
peaceably and firmly maintained their course, in holding fast the 
form of sound words, is certainly very extraordinary. It reminds 
one of the cruelty of Nero, who set fire to Rome, and then charged 
it to the Christians, for which crime they were dreadfully persecuted. 
And Nero might have some pretext for this charge, in the plea, that 
if there had been no Christians at Rome, his furious passions would 
not have been lashed into phrenzy, by opposition to them, and then 
Rome might not have been burnt. And he might extend the prin- 
ciple by requiring Christians to abandon their religion for the pub- 
lie peace, that in this way Nero might not be enraged and provoked 
to burn cities. On the same principle, the bloody wars and _ perse- 
cutions, which have taken place in the world, on account of religion, 
are by some charged to Christianity. And they reason, that if 
Christianity had not existed, or should be abandoned, there would 
no longer be this cause of excitement, to the angry and vindictive 
passions of men. On this principle, heretics almost always cry out 
against the stubbornness of those who hold fast the truth, and accuse 
them of schism, and making discord. And they may say, that if alk 
men will readily give up their belief, and fallin witha popular opin- 
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ton, there will be no division, no schism. If all the church, for in. 
stance, had adoped the theory of Pelagius, or Socinus, there would 
have been no schism, all would have been united and harmonious. 
Thus also, if all had fallen in with the theories of Arminius, all 
again would have been peaceable and quiet. But as all could not 
conscientiously do this, those who retained their former views and 
sentiments, must bear the odium of all the division and alienation, © 
which the new doctrines had occasioned. 

This was the course which the heretics of Holland and Belgium 
adopted. They did not, like Judas, when he saw what he had done, 
repent and go and hang themselves, neither did they, like Peter, 
weep bitterly, but they endeavored to cast all the blame on those 
who had remained firm in the faith of their fathers. ‘To this second 
remonstrance, of the Remonstrants, the rest of the pastors, present- 
ed a copious and solid answer. But these long-continued contro- 
versies, at length, involved not only the churches, but the republic 
also, in serious commotions, so that all who loved the safety of the 
federated provinces, or of the reformed churches, that are in them, 
or who favored the same, understood, that the remedy of these evils 
could no longer be deferred, without the manifest danger of the 
state, and of the churches. At this time, James I., king of Great 
Britain, offered his counsel, to the intent that the States-General 
should no longer suffer this gangrene to feed upon the body of the 
republic, but that they should, as soon as possible, proceed to meet 
these unhappy contentions, divisions, and schisms, which threatened 
manifest danger to the state. Maurice, the Prince of Orange, also, 
urged upon the States-General, that in proportion as the safety of the 
republic and the churches was dear to them, so they would give 
diligent endeavors, as soon as possible, to apply a remedy to these 
most grievous evils. For this purpose, he also commanded and 
pressed upon them, the convocation of a national Synod, as the most 
ordinary, and the safest remedy. ‘The States of Zeland also, with 
the orders of Holland, and West Friezland, together with the States 
of Gueldria, Friezland, Groningen, and Omlandia, united in the re- 
quest for calling a national Synod, as the ordinary remedy, proposed 
by the Holy Spirit for evils of this kind, and always had recourse to 
by Christians. But when the Remonstrants saw that the convocation 
of a national Synod, was recommended with so great earnestness by 
kings and princes, and the principal cities of Holland, and that so 
they might in earnest be called to give an account of their doctrine 
and conduct before the ecclesiastical tribunals, they began to feel 
that some method must again be tried to frustrate this design. For 
this purpose, they proposed, that a few persons, both political and 
ecclesiastical, should meet and confer together, and devise some 
terms of settlement. But their artifices began to be known, and they 
could not obtain this object. And when they saw their plan defeat- 
ed, they determined to try the most desperate measures, rather than 
be brought before a general Synod. They accordingly pee 
persuade some of the chief men, in the different provinces, that the 
Convocation of such a Synod would be derogatory to the majesty 
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and liberty of the provinces. For that each province possesed the 
supreme right of determining about religion, as it should seem good 
to it, that it was an unworthy thing, to subject this their liberty to the 
judgment of other provinces, and that this right of majesty wa 
to be defended by all means, even by arms. 

By these and similar arguments, the minds of the more imprudent 
were so stirred up, that the rulers of some cities having made a con- 
spiracy, decreed to levy soldiers, who should be bound by oath, nei- 
ther to the States-General, nor to the Prince of Orange, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, but to themselves alone, for the de- 
fence of the cause of the Remonstrants, and of their own authority. 
And thus the dissentions of the Remonstrants would have brought 
these flourishing provinces into the perils of civil war, but for the 
prudence of the States-General, and of the Prince of Orange. On 
this passage, Dr. Scott well remarks, ‘‘ How far the subsequent pro- 
ceedings against the Remonstrants are to be considered simply as 
religious persecution, may well be questioned, when such seditious, 
if not treasonable practices were proved against them by their own 
letters. It seems evident from this history, that recourse to arms, 
in the first instance at least, was had by the party of the Remon- 
strants, in opposition to existing laws. ‘This is not generally under- 
stood. The rights of conscience, and the toleration arising from a 
recognition of it seem to have been equally unthought of by both 
parties.” In addition to these very just remarks of the translator, 
it may be observed, that the rights of conscience were then very 
little understood by any, and that the formulas of faith were consid- 
ered as the standard of orthodoxy. It is also to be observed, that 
though the severe measures, which followed the Synod of Dort, un- 
der the influence of the spirit of the age, and in connexion with the 
secular power, are not to be concealed nor justified ; yet, the mea- 
sures adopted by the Remonstrants, and their contumacious treat- 
ment of all the measures proposed for mutual adjustment of differen- 
ces, and especially their stirring up the spirit of sedition, to effect 
what they could not accomplish by stratagem, certainly goes very 
far towards a justification of severe measures. The community, in 
its political and civil interests, was in danger, and on this ground 
chiefly, were the subsequent penalties inflicted, by which Grotius 
was banished, and Barnevelt was beheaded. 

But to resume the history, a decree was soon given for the con- 
vocation of a general Synod. And, as the Remonstrants did not ap- 
pear greatly to regard the judgment of the Belgic churches, and had 
always endeavored to persuade the people that they did not dissent 
from the opinion of the Reformed Churches, it seemed good to the 
States-General to invite from all the reformed churches of the sur- 
rounding kingdoms, principalities, and republics, some theologians, 
remarkable for piety and learning, that they might support the de- 
puties of the Belgic churches. : 

This decree having been made, the Remonstrants began ina 
wonderful manner to make disturbances, and proposed various other 
projects, by those who were attached to their cause, in endeavoring 
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to overturn the decree and render it of none effect. In Holland, 
they even demanded now a provincial Synod, against which, they 
lately had a strong aversion. And because measures had been taken 
. to invite theologians from abroad, they proposed that they should be 
invited to a provincial rather than a national Synod, and thought it 
might be done. ‘To this it was replied, that formerly when there 
was no prospect of a national Synod, a provincial had been demand- 
ed by the churches of Holland, when the controversies were con- 
fined to that province alone, and to this the Remonstrants had stren- 
uously objected; but now, because the calling of a national Synod 
had been decreed, and the evil had diffused itself through all the 
provinces, so that it could not be taken away by the Synod of one 
province, it was altogether unreasonable to think of a_ provincial 
Synod for the composing of these controversies. Yet the Remon- 
strants did not cease to press eagerly for a provincial Synod, either 
because they thought it would less obstruct their cause, as they had 
in Holland so many great men, and even pastors, favoring them, or 
that they might by this tergiversation, absolutely hinder the calling 
of the national Synod. But when they themselves saw that this de- 
mand was too unjust for them easily to obtain their desire, they re- 
sorted to a new device on the opposite extreme. They flew to the 
measure of a general council, and proposed that the case should be 
referred to such acouncil. ‘To this it was replied, that it was very 
uncertain whether or when such a council could be called, and that 
the existing evils demanded a present remedy. Also, that this na- 
tional Synod about to be called, would be in effect a general coun. 
cil, as so many foreign theologians were invited to it. Furthermore, 
if they, the Remonstrants, should feel themselves aggrieved by the 
judgment of the Synod, it would always be lawful and proper for 
them to appeal to a general council, provided that in the mean time, 
they obeyed the decision of the national Synod. By these evasions, 
the Remonstrants effected the delay of the time, so that the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting was changed, and. deferred. On this passage 
Dr. Scott observes in a note, ‘The conduct of the Remonstrants, 
on this occasion, evidently resembles that of an accused person, who 
instead of demanding a fair trial, objects to the authority of the 
court, challenges the jurymen, endeavors to find flaws in the indict- 
ment, and adopts every evasion to escape the trial which can be sug- 
gested by his solicitor or counsel.” To these remarks we may add, 
that this course of conduct plainly shews that one of two things must 
have been true, respecting the feelings of the Remonstrants. Either 
they must have been conscious that they did in fact differ essential- 
ly in their belief from the commonly received doctrines of the re- 
formed churches, notwithstanding their constant and strong’ declara- 
tions to the contrary ; or they must have felt that their sentiments 
and conduct would not bear examination, and their objects of self- 
exaltation would be effectually defeated by such examination.— 
What other possible reason can we suppose they had for the evasions 
which they constantly practiced. If they had been conscious of a 
sound cause, they would not have avoided examination. But “he 
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that doeth truth cometh to the light.” This is a maxim of Christ, 
and nothing can be more certain. Every person who avoids fair 
and free investigation manifests a consciousness of a bad cause. 

At length all evasions having been overruled, and all things duly 
prepared by the various provincial Synods, the national Synod as- 
sembled at Dort as already stated. John Utenbogardus and Nicho- 
las Grevinchovius, two of the most active of the new theologians, 
having been cited to appear and answer for their tenets before a par- 
ticular Synod, at Delph, the former dared not to appear, and the 
latter contumaciously refused. ‘They were both in consequence de- 
posed from the ministry. What remains of this history, is to men- 
tion some misrepresentations of the proceedings and sentiments of 
this Synod, and then to make such reflections as the case suggests. 

[T'o be continued. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN EAST LYME. 


Mr. Hooker :—In accordance with a suggestion some time since 
made by you, I send you such particulars as I have been able to 
collect, relative to the past history, and some account of the present 
condition, of the Congregational Church and Society in East Lyme. 


It appears, from our ancient records, a portion only of which has 
been preserved, that as early as the year 1719, the eastern part.of 
the town of Lyme, then called Niantic Quarter, from its having been 
originally inhabited by the Niantics, a branch of the Mohegan tribe 
of Indians, was incorporated by an act of the Legislature, as an 
Ecclesiastical Society. A church was also formed here about the 
same time, and a house of worship erected, which is still standing. 
In February, 1724, the Rev. George Griswold, who had previously 
preached there for some time, as a candidate, was ordained over 
the church and society, as their first minister. Mr. Griswold was 
a native of Lyme, graduated at Yale College in 1717, and appears 
to have been an able and devoted minister of Christ. He warmly 
espused the revival interest, which prevailed in some parts of New 
England during his ministry ; and among other places in this vicin- 
ity, visited by the revivals of that day, this parish seemed, for a 
while, to be eminently favored, and the church received large addi- 
tions. From a remnant of Mr. Griswold’s church records, now in 
my possession, it appears, that within the years 1741, 2 and 3, 116 
persons were added to this church by profession, 15 of whom were 
Indians. ‘There were, however, causes in operation, even before 
the revival had ceased, calculated to produce evils in the church. 
Here, as in several of the churches in this region—those in Stoning. 
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ton and Montville, for instance, many began to grow weary of the 
order customarily observed in the congregational assemblies, and 
fearing lest they should become Jean under the stated means of 
grace, heaped to themselves teachers, having itching ears, or, as 
was the case in some instances, aspired to become teachers themselves. 
These all ultimately left the church, and either became Anabaptists, 
as they were then called, or Separates. The consequences, in res- 
pect to this church, were diminished strength, discouragement, and 
at length, desolation. Mr. Griswold indeed continued to labor, and 
was loved and respected by the few who remained attached to the 
regular dispensations of the Gospel, till his death. He died, Oct. 
14, 1761, aged 70 years, The church had, however, long before 
this begun its journey into the wilderness, and there it remained, in 
all its wanderings, and sojournings, for the space of full forty years. 
In 1793, the church had become virtually extinct, two aged females 
alone remained of all that had once belonged to its communion. It 
is true, that during these years of darkness and desolation, there 
would be sometimes yearly, and sometimes at intervals of several 
years, one, two, or three sermons, preached by an occasional visiter, 
but these were generally in private houses ; while the house God is 
said, by those who well remember its appearance then, to have been 
so open, its windows broken through, and its doors unhinged, that 
it had become literally a sheep cote—‘ a place for flocks to lie down 
in.” In the spring of 1793, a few individuals, the remnant of the 
ancient society, made an effort to repair the meeting house ; and, 
having put it in a decent state, they obtained a minister, the Rev. 
Lynde Huntington, since deceased, to preach there during the sum- 
mer. By this means the way was prepared for the few, who indulg- 
ed a Christian hope, to unite and become a church ; and on the 7th 
of December, in that year, a council of neighboring ministers met 
here and organized, or rather formed a church of Christ on the Con- 
gregational plan. ‘The number then uniting together as a church 
was 22,—7 males, and 15 females. These, and such others as be- 
longed to the society, were, however, still unable to support the 
stated ministrations of the Gospel ; nor did they, and those who 
subsequently united with them, do more for the 28 succeeding years, 
than obtain about three months preaching yearly. It is, however, 
worthy of being recorded, that from the time of their re-organiza- 
tion as a church, to the year 1821, they did not forsake the assem- 
bling of themselves together for religious worship, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, preaching or no preaching ; and sundry volumes of Watts’ 
and Burder’s Sermons, and the works of Mr. Flavel, owned by mem- 
bers of the church, will bear witness to the frequency with which 
their instructions were made to speak in Deacon’s Meetings. These 
meetings, so constantly maintained, seem to have been the means, 
under Divine Providence, of keeping the little church alive,—of 
bringing some additions to its numbers, and of preparing the way at 
length, for the re-settlement of the Gospel ministry among them. 
For several months in the year 1821 and 2, they had the labor of 
Rev. Beriah Green, now a professor in the Western Reserve College, 
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whose zeal and faithfulness were the occasion of much good. In 
Feb. 1825, the Rev. John R. St. John was installed pastor of the 
church ;—and with aid from the Domestic Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, continued to labor here until October, 1827. His 
health being greatly impaired, he was then dismissed, at his own 
request ;—and closed his life in this place, on the 23d of March fol- 
lowing, in the 46th year of his age. Taking into view the circum- 
stances of this people, his ministry was, in a considerable degree, 
successful ;—and during its continuance, 14 persons were added to 
the church by profession, and 7 by letter. 

The present Pastor commenced his labors here in September, 
and was installed in December, 1828. In the spring and summer 
of 1830, we were visited with some special influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which resulted in the hopeful conversion of a few souls, 16 
of whom were added to the church. The first Sabbath in July, 
1830, was to us a memorable day, and simply from the fact, that 
eight persons then made a public profession of their faith in Christ. 

‘The strong and healthy traveller thinks it of but small account 
that he can walk forty miles a day, as he has often done ; but there 
is a poor invalid rising almost imperceptibly from his long confine- 
ment, by a wasting fever, he accounts it a great thing, a matter 
worth relating to his friends, that he obtained strength to walk abroad 
a single furlong. The Ebenezers of many of our sister churches in 
this State have been inscribed with the names of 50, and 80, and 
100 additions at a time, but here, so low had been our spiritual 
health, and so protracted our decline, that to write at one time the 
names of eight new members upon our “ stone of help,” was a privi- 
lege, the like of which, the church of Christ in East Lyme had not 
enjoyed for more than 87 years. 2 

There are now 68 members of our church, only 16 of whom 
however, are males resident among us, and we are still a very feeble 
people. ‘There are only about 25 families, that are considered as 
belonging to our denomination, and these generally in moderate 
circumstances, as regards property ; yet upon these would devolve 
all our parochial burdens, were it not for the assistance afforded us 
by the Missionary Society of Connecticut auxiliary to the A.H. M.S. 
To the kindness of that Society in years past, we are perhaps, under 
God, indebted for our very existence as a church and congregation. 
There is a population around us, many of whom are not attached to 
any religious denomination, but who—or at least their descendants 
will, we trust, at some future day, be found among the worshippers 
of God, and the friends of Christ. 

Our people are now deeply interested, and engaged in efforts to 
build a new meeting-house, the erection of which is already com- 
menced. It is to be built of undressed stone, its dimensions to be 
50 by 35 feet. The whole expense is estimated at 2,500 dollars. 
By very great exertions, the church and society have raised about 
700 dollars toward the object among themselves. They have also 
received 500 dollars from a benevolent individual in New York, a 
grandson of their first minister, whose offer to hel p them to that amount 
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was indeed the oceasion of their being encouraged to attempt the 
undertaking. Contributions to the same object, have also been ob- 
tained in New London, in Norwich, the first society in Lyme, and in 
some places farther distant, in all to the amount of about 600 dol- 
lars more, and although 700 dollars are still needed to complete the 
work, the hope is cherished that_we shall not fail of seeing it accom- 
plished. The prayerful and pious among us seem to be as confident 
that the house will be built, as they are that when erected, it will 
stand a tabernacle and sanctuary for the people of God, down even 
to the days of the Millennium. They trust that by the blessing 
of God on the benefactions of the friends of Christ abroad, who nev- 
er experienced the trial of belonging to a feeble church, and of see- 
ing their pastor, and his large family, struggle to support life on an 
annual stipend of 300 dollars, there may be yet a house of worship 
provided for us—for the sheep that are scattered upon the hills 
around us, and who know as yet no shepherd’s yoice—and for gen- 
erations to come after us, in which it will be found in the case of 

/many a ransomed one, that “the Lord shall count, when he writeth 
up the people, that this man was born there.” 
Sept. 10, 1832. Herman L. Vaii1. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE WISE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Every reader of ecclesiastical history has 
seen much‘to admire in the character of Frederick the Wise, Elec- 
,tor of Saxony. Many pious readers have likewise felt grateful to 
God for raising up such a friend of the Reformation at such a time. 
Should the following anecdote and brief notices of him comport 
with the design of the Evangelical Magazine, and be regarded as 
honoring the providence and grace of God, they are at your dispo- 
sal. 

At a period when the friends of the Reformation were greatly 
embarrassed by various difficulties, and knew not what course to 
pursue, the Elector called together his “ most confidential counsel- 
lors” to ascertain, if possible, the path of duty. On this occasion, 
he made the following remarkable declaration: ‘‘'This is a most 
weighty and difficult affair, which I as a layman do not profess to 
understand. God has given to me and my brother considerable 
wealth ; but if 1 could obtain a right understanding of the matter, I 
declare I would rather take my staff'in my hand and quit every thing 
I possess, than knowingly resist the will of God.”—“ Spalatine, who 
was present in the council, has recorded these remarkable words, 
which the Elector pronounced in a manner that produced the deep- 
est impression upon the whole assembly of ministers and counsellors, 
and which, he remarks, were expressive of his views to the very 
last day of his life.” —Cox’s Life of Melancthon. 

' This excellent prince died May 5, 1525. In the funeral oration 
which Melancthon delivered on the occasion are the following pas- 
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sages: ‘“ He possessed the greatest private virtues and a peculiar 
devotedness to the study of the Christian religion. He always treat- 
ed sacred things with the utmost seriousness, and amidst the contra- 
riety of opinions prevalent in the present age, he diligently aimed to 
discover the best and most indubitable. When Christianity began to 
rise again as it were from the dead, and to be purified from her cor- 
ruptions, he entirely devoted his mind to it, neither approving nor 
condemning any thing with precipitation. When he saw the evi- 
dence of religious truth, he embraced it with all his soul, and it be- 
came the means of establishing and nourishing his piety. — I omit 
the detail of a variety of excellencies for which he was distinguish- 
ed. I say nothing of his character as a peace-maker, or his fidelity 
in friendship—of his care to avert dangers, or his firmness in sus- 
taining them—of the suavity of his manners, his gentleness, or his 
remarkable acuteness of intellect—these things are all known to you, 
and while you cherish gratitude to God for having bestowed such 
a Prince, ought never to be obliterated from your memories. Our 
country, alas! has Jost not only a useful and gracious Prince, and 
one who has for a long period preserved public peace, but also a 
Father endowed with every various excellence.” 


“Such,” says Cox, “ was the language of unaffected grief, and 
not exaggerated praise. On the Elector’s monument, the following 
epitaph, written also by Melancthon, was inscribed :” 


“ Beyond the utmost of Bohemia’s bounds, 
Where Albis* pours along his lazy stream ; 
From every tongue our Frederick’s name resounds, 
And all thy people hail the glorious theme. 


Whilst thou the sceptre of these regions held, 
No rude alarms of war disturb’d our rest; 
Another golden age our eyes beheld, 
While quietness our fields and cities blest. 


Thy rule was reason, and thy trophy peace, 
Thou hast deserv’d the triumphs of the field, 
But ’twas thy glory to bid discord cease, 
And though victorious, the first to yield. 


Learning and science by thy fostering care 
Adorn’d our cities, and proclaim’d thee Wise ; 
But not to thee were Muses only dear, 
Restor’d religion now delights our eyes. 


Again we see her own celestial hue, 

Stripp’d of the meretricious modes of art ; 
And when to arms against her, tyrants flew, 

Thine was the care to shield the poison’d dart. 
The truth of Christ, the doctrines brought from heaven, 

By thee were well discern’d and spread around ; 
To thee by present times applause is given, 

_And future ages shall thy name resound. 
Yes—distant times thy virtues shall proclaim, 
Nor death extinguish thy immortal fame.” 


F a righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. The memory of the just is 
essed. 


* The river Elb,”? 
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AFRICA. 


Some very interesting events are transpiring, in respect to the 
long benighted and degraded continent of Africa. And these events 
are especially interesting to the inhabitants of this land of freedom 
and of Christian privileges.—Before we enter on a summary of the 
intelligence respecting Africa, or rather respecting that part of it 
which is more particularly the field of labor and enterprise for our 
‘Colonization Society, we wish to submit a few introductory remarks, 
because we apprehend that this object of benevolence, this field of 
charity, is not appreciated by many of our citizens, according to its 
real importance.—In our own view, and without the least disparage- 
ment to other objects or fields of benevolence, there is no work of 
charity so immediately interesting to the inhabitants of these United 
States, as the melioration of the condition of the Africans. In this 
sentiment we are sustained by the following considerations. 

1. Africa embraces large and populous regions of our globe. _ It 
is supposed to contain about 100 millions of the human family, or 
about one sixth or one seventh of the whole race. In this respect 
then there are an ample field, and extensive demands for the regard 
of benevolent minds. 

2. The inhabitants of Africa, are among the most polluted and 
degraded of the human family. Concerning this point there needs 
no remark. Every one knows, that all the evils of sin, in their 
worst forms, affecting the interests of both body and soul, are found 
in luxuriant growth on the plains of wretched Africa. 

3. The Africans are susceptible of cultivation and improvement. 
This has been demonstrated by actual experiment. Though these 
heathen may not be so literary in their habits, or so inclined to reg- 
ular society, as the inhabitants of some other portions of the heathen 
world, and especially of eastern Asia, yet they are tractable and 
docile, and every encouragement is afforded for their cultivation 
which the laborer can ask. : 

4. Africa is easy of access to our country, and on that account is 

an eligible field for us.—There is no portion of the heathen world, 
if we except some of the Indian tribes, and not many even of them, 
on our own continent, to which we can go so easily, so safely, and 
with which we can have so constant, and uninterrupted intercourse, 
as Africa. To reach the Islands of the great western ocean we 
must double Cape Horn; and to reach India, Burmah, Siam, or 
China, we must double the Cape of Good Hope, and in both cases 
must traverse many a league of ocean’s expanse ; while Africa is 
our next neighbor, only on the other side of the highway of nations. 
To her shores we can send out ships at any season, and in any num- 
bers, and in rapid succession. Sag 

5. To Africa we are in long arrears on the scale of justice. 

The old adage is, “ Be just, and then be generous.” ‘The toil and 
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blood of Africa has been the price of many of our luxuries and 
comforts. Her sons and daughters have groaned under the iron 
hand of servitude, on our shores, and their groans have ascend. 
ed to the God of the afflicted, and they stand registered against us 
as a people. Say not, this is the concern of a section of our coun- 
try, because the Africans are now chiefly held in that section. For 
who is chargeable with their transportatron to our shores 1 There ts 
no question that we are as a nation involved in this concern, and 
ought to enter upon our duty in this respect, without the least feel- 
ing of sectional distinctions. Whether slavery is right in the begia- 
ning or not, is not now the question. It exists among us, and a 
portion of our population have their property thus vested. Now it 
requires sacrifices of those who hold this property to give freedom 
to the enslaved; andif they will do this, others should not be back- 
ward to furnish the means of restoring what our merchants and tra- 
ders have taken by violent hands from Africa. : ; 

6. The interests of these United States is deeply involved in the 
success of the attempts to benefit the Africans. And this cannot be 
said in relation to any other portion of the Heathen world. Here 
are two very important objects of benevolence, brought into con- 
Junction. In promoting the return and colonization of Africans, we 
confer a favor on our own country,—we relieve our own territory, in 
a matter of vital interest,—we drain off an evil which is fast accumu. 
lating upon us, and which threatens, at no very distant period, to 
burst its barriers, and to spread a desolation around us, which no 
mind can calculate, which no power can stay, and to contemplate 
which, appals the firmest heart. At the same time, in doing this we 
confer the greatest of favors on Africa, by restoring her sons to her 
bosom, in a situation to enjoy the blessings of the Gospel, and our 
own free institutions. W-ho then does not long to see this work go- 
ing on with a zeal and energy becoming its importance ? Who does 
not desire to see the Atlantic whitened with the sails spread in this 
glorious enterprise of blessing two continents at once, and of saving 
two interesting branches of the human family from mutual collision 
and destruction? Whose heart does not leap for joy, even at the 
thought of our own land delivered from a weight whieh is now sink- 
ing some of its fairest portions to a gulf of ruin; and of Africa re- 
deemed and elevated to a station among the realms of rational and 
Christian liberty; and of the happy intercourse, which in future 
- generations, will probably subsist between these sister republics? 

Whose hand does not move almost instinctively to his purse, when 
he knows that nothing, but necessary funds, is wanting to make these 
anticipations reality ? It surely cannot otherwise be, but the people 
of this country will, before long, come forward, in their strength, to 
this work. 

Is it said by any that the government must do this, and that indi- 
vidual effort will avail nothing? It may be answered—our govern. 
ment is but the concentrated opinion and voice of the people. And 
the people is made up of individuals. The government will never 
do any thing, until the people have made it manifest, that it is their 
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voice and opinion that the work ought to be done. And how shall 
the people make this manifest, but by doing what they can? Andif 
the people do this, then individuals must begin and continue to do, 
until the voice of the whole, or a majority of the whole, is thus con- 
centrated and expressed. When this is done, then the government 
will begin to move, and to move with power. Can any one imagine 
any other way in which the government can ever be expected to 
take up this subject ? If the people at large then neglect this subject, 
and wait for the government, nothing will be done. Every individ- 
ual who patronizes this object, is contributing so much, not only to 
benefit the cause directly, but also to constitute a weight of public 
opinion, which, ere long, like a head of water, will put in motion the 
wheels of government, and bring all the energies of our nation to 
this work. Every thing then, for the present, depends on the con- 
tinuance and extension of individual effort. - With this in view, we 
wish to direct the attention of our readers to such important facts, 
as, from time to time, transpire, relating to African colonization, fully 
impressed as we are ourselves, that no object of Christian benevo- 
lence is more important than this. It may be important ,to state, 
that a successful experiment of colonization has been made, and the 
result, as already developed, sweeps away a thousand objections, as 
to the practicability of this undertaking ; for that which has been 
done certainly is practicable, and may be done again. 


That our readers may have a comprehensive view of the whole 
subject, as introductory to such occasional notices, as may be ex- 
pedient, we propose to republish, by sections, so far as it relates to 
this subject, a speech of Professor Silliman, of Yale College, deliv- 
ered in the centre church in New Haven, July 4th, 1832.* After 
remarking on other causes of national anxiety, Professor Silliman 
remarks : 


“There is, however, one topic of national anxiety, for which I 
ask a fuller hearing, and to which, indeed, the preceding suggestions 
are only introductory. 

“My friends, I humbly crave your indulgence, and should I find 
myself constrained to trespass on your time, I trust you will find my 
justification in the fearful magnitude and anxious interest of the 
subject. 

«You anticipate me, before Iname Our Domestic Siavery. 

“Should there be from other States any individuals in this audi- 
ence who are proprietors of slaves, it is hoped that they will consider 
the following remarks as having, in no degree, a sectional or person- 
al bearing, but as uttered simply in the spirit of the most catholic 
patriotism. No person can be more sensible than myself of the 
great amount of personal excellence which is found in the States 
where slavery exists, and nothing is farther from my thoughts than to 
cast recriminations and reflections upon those portions of our coun- 
try. Ina spirit of perfect kindness we would therefore say to gene- 


* See African Repository and Colonial Journal, for August, 1832, 
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rous Kentucky; to noble-minded Virginia; to chivalrous, warm- 
hearted Carolina; and (without enumerating them) to all the States 
which partake largely of the evil in question ; to them as our com- 
mon friends, we would say, slavery, although it is eminently your 
curse, is also a great national evil. It is therefore a proper subject 
of national discussion, and it is to be encountered by national efforts. 
Diseased members affect the entire physical system, and soundness 
is to be restored to the limbs, not by excision, which would both de- 
stroy them, and hazard the entire body ; but by a general return of 
health and of a genial circulation to the whole. 

“« Slavery, it is well known, was forced upon all the early colonies, 
by the policy of the mother country, and by the cupidity of her tra- 
ders in human flesh. Scarcely had the puritan pilgrims stepped 
upon the Plymouth rock, or the followers of Governor Eaton descri- 
ed from yonder bay,* the flowery top of Mount Carmel, before Vir- 
ginia was smitten with the curse of slavery. The leprosy extended, 
rapidly South, and more tardily North; but no English colony, found- 
ed in America during that century, escaped the curse, except, for a 
season, that of William Penn, whose name deserves to be held in 
everlasting honor; for, like the Christian missionaries of the present 
day, he proved, that even ferocious savages can be won by justice 
and kindness. 

“In that age, the Friends were almost the only Christian sect that 
was in principle opposed to slavery, and they and the Moravians main- 
tain to this hour, a consistent and uncompromising opposition to it. 

“‘ Other Christian sects, easily persuading themselves that they 
had found the mark of Cain and the curse of Ham in the black skin 
of the African, willingly enough, surrendered their moral sense to 
their cupidity ; and thus slavery became, in the new world, an es- 
tablished part of socia! order, and was deemed equally essential to 
domestic economy and to public prosperity. To our southern breth- 
ren I cheerfully concede, that the different physical features and agri- 
cultural productions cf the South and the North have, more than the 
force, or absence of proper moral feeling, banished slavery from 
the one, and perpetuated it in the other. 

“ Had New England, New York, New Jersey and even Pennsy]- 
vania produced cotton, rice, indigo and sugar, their comparatively 
small beginnings of slavery, would have accumulated to the full ex- 
tent of profitable employment ; and the same in like circumstances, — 
would have been the fact with the new States North of the Ohio 
and East of the Mississippii—Neither can it be denied that the 
slave trade, for the supply of the South, was carried on by too many 
persons in the North ; by a few openly, by others, clandestinely ; 
but if any are now engaged in this justly proscribed traffic, it is 
(from the force of public opinion,) effectually concealed from view. 


* « New Haven Bay : the mountains in the vicinity are conspicuous on enter- 
ing the harbor, and Mount Carmel, distant 12 or 14 miles, is from its beautiful 
rounded form, and from its considerable height, (about 800 feet,) the most re- 

Berarkable. Goy. Eator, an eminent London merchant, led out the New Haven 
colony.” 
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“ After these explanations and concessions, we may, I trust, with 
kind and conciliating language and feelings, and with a temper of 
perfect coolness and candor, approach this anxious subject and ob- 
tain a patient hearing even from those, whose interest in it is deeply 
personal and momentous. 

“If any farther justification is necessary, I may find it in the fact, 
that I appear here this day, in the character of an officer of the 
American Colonization Society, and by request, have undertaken to 
plead its cause, in connection with other subjects appropriate to this 
anniversary. And what can be more appropriate to this joyful jubi- 
lee, than to plead the cause of the afflicted; to urge that we unbind 
the heavy burthens, and that we let the oppressed go free. 

“ Slavery is now generally acknowledged, in this country, to be 
an enormous evil. The bloody tragedy of last autumn—while it 
caused all hearts to thrill, and drew forth an universal burst of sor- 
row and of sympathy, even from those who were farthest removed 
from the scene,—at once, opened the eyes of all; and thousands 
who had before rejected all monitions, suddenly acquired a new 

sense, and saw with unclouded vision, the nature and the urgency 
of the danger. The succeeding meeting of the legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, during the late winter, are memorable in the 
history of this country. It was emphatically said by one of the ora- 
tors, that then the injunction of secrecy was taken off——and the proscri- 
bed subject was no longer kept out of view. Maryland, with less 
discussion than Virginia, appropriated $200,000 at the rate of 
$20,000. per annum, for ten years, for the purpose of colonizing her 
free people of color. Virginia reserved the efficient act, for another 
session, (we confidently trust the ensuing one,) and, in the meantime, 
her statesmen entered on this painful discussion, with courage, with 
dignity and faithfulness. Great talents, integrity, and noble feeling 
were displayed during the protracted discussions of the winter ; 
there was indeed an opposition, but it was only just sufficient to cause 
a thorough investigation ; the work was not done deceitfully, the 
evil was probed to the bottom, and the character of that noble State 
has never appeared in a more respectable light. It is unnecessary 
for me, on this occasion, to follow the Virginia orators through the 
details of their painful exposures; it might seem even to a degree 
indelicate and unkind, in a community which, like this, is exempt 
from slavery, although we are still responsible for a considerable 
free colored population. Reserving only one topic for a distinct no- 
tice, suffice it to say, that the statesmen of Virginia and Maryland 
fully proved that slavery is an intolerable evil; bitter to the slave ; 
costly to the proprietor ; dangerous to the morals of the youth; as 
a reliance for national wealth unprofitable and wasteful ; as a means 
of public defence worse than useless; a blot on our national honor ; 
a reproach to our moral character; a source of increasing domestic 
danger ; an insult to the purity of our religion, and an outrage on the 
Majesty of Heaven! This language is not stronger than that which 
lately resounded in the capital of Virginia. ee 

“Who has not heard of the memorable sentiments of Mr. J offer): 
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son, uttered more than half a century ago, and which are too famil- 
iar to need recital. 

“Having long and anxiously contemplated this subject, I have 
looked earnestly for the time, which seems now at hand, when the 
national conscience should be thoroughly awakened to the sin of sla- 
very ; when the national sense of honor should be roused to its dis- 
grace, and its sense of danger to the impending catastrophe, which 
may heaven in its mercy avert. ie 

“ Painful and revolting as the subject is, this distressing Jiability 
to servile insurrection, should, however, be kept constantly in view ; 
he who makes hiatped ona solcane, is not the more secure because 
he slumbers, nor will levity or recklessness prevent the dormant fires 
from raging anew ; and when the molten rock bursts forth in a tor- 
rent of burning lava, it will overwhelm those who may be in its way, 
whether they had expected the explosion or not. 

“‘ Should it be replied, that the danger may be distant: L asian, 
it may also be near. Let us see what has been the progressive in- 
crease of the colored population in our own time during the last 
forty years, in little more than half the span of human life. 


In 1790 our colored population was 757,178 
« 1800 1,006,921 csp 
“«< 1810 1,377, 780 # 
“ 1820 1,771,658 
« 1830 2'330,039 

At the same rate of increase it will be $ 
In 1840 3,045,504 
“ 1850 ; 4,111,430 
“« 1860 5,549,435 —. 
« 1870 7,4915737)- 


[Matthew Carey. 
[Lo be continued. | 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, the 3d of October, the Rev. Edwin R. Gilbert 
was ordained to the work of the Gospel Ministry over the first Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Wallingford. Sermon by the 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, from Matt. 5:11. 


On Thursday, the 4th of October, the Rev. Chester Humphrey ; 


was ordained as pastor of the Church and Society in Vernon. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Allen McLean, of Simsbury. 

In the evening of the same day, the Rey. Sidney Mills received 
ordination as an Evangelist. Sermon by the Rey. Jairus Burt, or; 4 
Canton. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. ie a 


GOD AN ETERNAL, SELF-SUFFICIENT, INDEPENDENT BEING, OF IN- 
FINITE PERFECTION IN KNOWLEDGE, HOLINESS, AND HAPPT- 
NESS. 


P ; 

Gon’s essential glory consists in his divine perfections. He needs 
not his creatures, nor is his glory capable of increase ; his seeking 
his glory means his seeking its manifestation, knowledge, acknow- 
ledgment, imitation, and praise. 

Being infinitely excellent and the source and sum of all excellence, 
if he Tove excellence, he must love himself, and supremely, if in 

proportion to his excellence. To love any or all other beings, more 
than, or as much as himself, would be inconsistent with justice, and 
denying himself. Thus he requires man to love him supremely ; 
and on the same principle, he must love himself supremely. 

All that he has done has been in the exercise of this love to him- 
self: to exercise, exhibit, illustrate, and magnify his own perfec- 
tions. Accordingly he made man, the noblest of his works here, in 

hisown image; gave him knowledge, holiness, and happiness,—his 
own most glorious traits ; and with this finite image he was pleased, 
as a faint, feeble reflection of his own excellence. The object of 
the work of redemption is to restore that image,—to bring man back 
to a likeness and nearness to God. He delights in the knowledge of 
his creatures; but the knowledge which he approves as excellent, is 
the knowledge of himself; he loves holiness ; but holiness is love of 
himself, and conformity to his will and perfections ;—he loves the 
happiness of man ; but that consists in joy in God: and all these are 
but emanations from him, and constitute his image in man, and it is 

as such emanations and expressions of his own goodness, and as 

forming his image, that he loves them. 

Says Edwards, “A disposition in God to an emanation of his own 
infinite fulness was what excited him to create the world, and so that 
the emanation itself was aimed at by him as a last end of the crea- 
tion,” —p. 84, =. 

Says Charnocke, (p. 592,) “ The displaying of his goodness was 
the motive and end of all his works of creation and providence. God 
being infinitely wise could not act without the highest reason and for 
the highest end; the reason that induced him to create, must be of 
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as great an eminency as himself. The motive could not be taken 
from without him, because there was nothing but himself in being. 
It must, be taken therefore from within himself. ‘The end of every 
agent is that, which he esteems good, and the best good for that 
kind of action. Since nothing is to be esteemed good but God, noth- 
ing can be the ultimate end of God but himself and his own good- 
ness. Whata man wills chiefly is his end; but God cannot will 
any other good but himself as his end, because there is nothing su- 
perior to himself in goodness. God cannot will any good as his 
end of acting but himself, without undeifying himself. 

“The making of things for himself doth not signify any indigence 
in God, that he made any thing to increase his excellency, (for that 
is capable of no addition,) but to manifest his excellency.” 

_ But here it is objected, that to assert that God thus loves himself 
supremely, and in all his works, has made himself his supreme ob- 
ject and end, is to make him a supremely selfish being. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the spirit, and the very language of our 
position, than this objection. Selfishness is a narrow, contracted 
spirit, seeking one’s own private interest and happiness without re- 
gard to, or at the expense of the interests of others. Whereas the 
motive ascribed to God isa diffusive spirit ; an inclination to diffuse 
his own excellency, his own happiness,——a purpose indeed to bring 
all'to a likeness and nearness to himself,—to bring them to revolve 
around him as their common centre, as the supreme object of atten- 
tion, but a spirit no less purely and divinely benevolent, than that 
which actuated the Saviour when he said, ‘“ And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” 

But aside from this, prior to creation, God was the only existing 
being, and is still the supremely and infinitely excellent being, infi- 
nitely transcendent in dignity and worth; and for whom should he 
call any thing or bring into existence, but himself. To create them 
for themselves, rather than for him, would be making them his end, 
and giving them the precedence to himself; it would be degrading 
himself beneath them, and instead of being an act of goodness, would 
be wholly derogatory to his excellence, and subverting the order of 
nature. 

And where is the consistency of charging God with selfishness in 
making himself the supreme being, his end, and claiming for man, 
an infinitely inferior being, the privilege of making himself, rather 
than God, his supreme object of regard? But that God has made all 
things for himself is abundantly evident from the testimony of Scrip- 
ture. How often does God say, ‘I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end—the first and the last.” Says Paul, Rom. 11: 
36— For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things : ts 
whom be glory forever.” ‘This phraseology also is frequent, that all 
things were created by him and for him. _ Solomon says, Prov. 16: 
4—*“'The Lord hath made all things for himself; yea, even the 
wicked for the day of evil.” In Rev. 4:11, all the glorious hosts 
of heaven are represented saying—“ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honor, and power; for thou hast created all 
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things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” These 
passages describe God as having made himself his supreme end, in 
all his works of creation ; and the hosts of heaven, instead of deem- 

“ing this a ground of regret and reproach, as being supremely selfish 
in God, extol him as worthy of glory and honor for that very thing— 
for having created all things for his own pleasure. This is plainly 
magnifying him, as his own supreme end in the creation, and mak- 
ing him their supreme end; giving him his proper place, and taking 
their own proper place, in the scale of being. 

And in his works of providence and grace also, is God represent- 
ed, as having a supreme regard to himself,—a supreme view to his 
own honor and glory, i. e. to the display and honor of his own per- 
fections. ‘lo Pharaoh, God said, “ In very deed, for this cause have 
I raised thee up, for to shew in thee my power, and that my name 
may be declared throughout all the earth,” Ex. 9: 16. And when 
the crisis of his fate was at hand, God said, “I will get me honor 
upon Pharaoh,—upon his chariots and upon his horsemen. And the 
Egyptians shall know that Iam the Lord, when I have gotten me 
honor upon Pharaoh,” Ex. 14: 17, 18. 

Concerning every individual saint, promised as an accession to 
the church, God says, “I have created him for my glory,—I have 
formed him, yea, I have made him,” Isa. 48: 7. When the angels 
announced the birth of the Messiah, they sang “Glory to God in 
the highest.” ‘This was their first view of the grand object and end 
and fruit of this embassy, and subordinate to this was “ peace,” &c. 

When Christ was approaching his sufferings, he prayed that if it 
were possible the cup might pass from him, and then in view of the 
certain end, he said, ‘“‘ But for this cause came I unto -this hour. 
Father, glorify thyself.” And again he said, ‘I have glorified 
thee on the earth, I have finished the work, which thou gavest me 
to do.” 

All the promises of God, of the highest spiritual blessings to the 
church, represent his glory as his supreme object, and the happiness 
of his people as subordinate and subservient to his glory. ‘The 
sun shall be no more thy light by day, &c., but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun 
shall no more go down; neither shall thy moon withdraw itself; for 
the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy mourn. 
ing shall be ended. ‘hy people also shall be all righteous; they 
shall inherit the Jand forever, the branch of my planting, the work 
of my hands that I may be glorified,” Isa. 60. ‘The Lord hath re- 
deemed Jacob—he hath glorified himself in Israel,” Isa, 44:23. 
Language of correspondent import abounds throughout the Scrip- 
tures, importing decisively, that the glory of God is his supreme 
view in all his works and dispensations, both of providence and 

race. 
A But it is objected, that this is very degrading to the glorious God, 
and bringing him down to a level with man, to represent him as thus 
seeking honor and applause from his creatures. ‘This objec- 
tion would go, not only to disparage human reasoning on this subject, 
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but it casts contempt upon the pages of inspiration. On this point, 
it is enough for us to appeal to the divine record. God does express- 
ly speak of doing things for the honor of his name. -Thus his inter- 
positions in behalf of Israel are ascribed to this as the great motive. 
‘© What one people in the earth is like thy people, even like Israel, 
whom-God went to redeem for a people to himself, and to make him 
a name,” Psalm 106: 8. “That led you by the right hand of Mo- 
ses, with his glorious arm dividing the waters before them to make 
himself an everlasting name.” Isa. 63: 12, God says, “I wrought 
for my name’s sake, that it should not be polluted before the hea- 
then.” And Moses often appeals to this very principle in behalf of 
the people, saying, “ What wilt thou do to thy great name,—the na- 
tions will say, beeause the Lord was not able to deliver the people, 
therefore hath he brought them into the wilderness to slay them.” 

In reference to his, subsequent interpositions for his people, God 
says, “ For mine own sake, even for mine own sake, will I do it, 
for how should my name be polluted,” Isa. 48: 11. And again he 
has this remarkable language, “I had pity for my holy name.” 
«‘ Thus saith the Lord, I do not this for your sakes, O house of Is- 
rael, but for my holy name’s sake: and I will sanctify my great 
name, which was profaned among the heathen,” Ez. 36: 21—23. 
Again he says, ‘I will send unto the nations, and to the isles afar 
off, that have not heard my fame, neither have seen my glory, and 
they shall declare my glory among the Gentiles,” Isa. 66: 19. 

In addition to this, we have God represented as seeking praise 
from his creatures. ‘‘ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me,” Ps. 1: 
23. ‘For my name’s sake will I defer mine anger; for my- praise 
will I refrain for thee. For mine own sake will I do it; for I will 
not give my glory unto another,” Isa. 48: 9—11. And we find his 
servants, by his own inspiration, calling upon men to render praise 
to him: “ Ye that fear the Lord, praise him—all ye, the seed of Ja- 
cob, glorify him,” Ps. 22: 23. “ Rejoice in the Lord, O ye right- 
eous, for praise is comely for the upright,” Ps. 33: 1. 

We find God also represented as jealous for the glory of his name 
—‘‘Tam the Lord; that ismy name; and my glory will I not give 
to another, neither my praise to graven images,” Isa. 42: 8.— 
~ ©'Thou shalt not make thee any graven image ;—thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to them nor serve them; for I the Lord thy God, ama 
jealous God,” Ex. 20: 45, “God is jealous, and the Lord reven- 
geth,” Nahum 1:2. “Lest there be among you man, or woman, 
or family, or tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from the Lord 
our God, to go and serve the gods of these nations,—the Lord will 
not spare him; but then the anger of the Lord, and his jealousy shall 
smoke against that man,” Deut. 29: 18—20. “They provoked 
him to jealousy with strange gods—they sacrificed unto devils, not to 
God; and when the Lord saw it, he abhorred them—and he said I 
will hide my face from them.—They have moved me to jealousy 
with that which is not God; they have provoked me to anger with 
their vanities; and I will move them to jealousy with those which 
are not a people,” Deut. 32:16, &e. ies 
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We see also the regard God has to the honor of his name in his 
denunciations against all irreverence towards it. ‘Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,” &c, ‘“ Whosoever 
curseth his God shall bear his sin. And he that blasphemeth the 
name of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death—and all the con- 
gregation shall certainly stone him; as well the stranger, as he that 
is born in the land, when he blasphemeth the name of the Lord, shall 
be put to death,” Lev. 24: 15, 16. 

Thus we see that God deems it not derogatory to have such re- 
gard to the honor of his name among men. When Herod made his 
oration;-and the people gave a shout, saying, “It is the voice of.a 
god, not of a man,” we are told that, ‘immediately the angel of the 
Lord smote him, because he gaye not God the glory,” Acts 12: 28. 
When God is represented as thus seeking his own glory, we are to 
understand not that he is in any sense dependént on his creatures 
for his glory, or that they are capable of adding any thing to his es- 
sential glory, seeing he is ever the same and changeth not; but 
simply that he seeks and requires to be treated according to his 
character; to have his excellencies acknowledged and honored ; to 
have the praise and honor due unto him, instead of having other ob- 
jects put in his place, while his own name is dishonored. 

And we find the saints recognizing God as acting on this principle 
of supreme regard to the honor of his name, to the manifestation of 
his perfections in a]l his ways, by appealing in their supplications to 
this as his ruling principle and motive. ‘Thus the Psalmist prays, 
“For thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon mine iniquity, &c. Oh, 
save me for thy mercy’s sake,” Ps. 6:4. “Arise for our help, and 
redeem us for thy mercy’s sake,” Ps. 44: 26. ‘“ Help us, O God of 
our salvation, for the glory of thy name; and deliver us, and purge 
away our sins, for thy name’s sake,” Ps. 79:9. ‘ Quicken me, O 
Lord, for thy name’s sake; for thy righteousness’ sake bring my 
soul out of trouble,” Ps. 143: 11. Daniel thus prayed for the be- 
loved city——‘‘ O our God, hear the prayer of thy servant, and cause 
thy face to shine upon thy sanctuary, that is desolate, for the Lord’s 
sake. Defer not, for thine own sake, O my God,” Dan. 9: 17—19. 

Thus manifestly is God, by himself, and by his saints, uniformly 
recognized and magnified, as making himself all in all. 

And as it is fit and proper that he should thus regard himself, so 
he requires mankind to make him the supreme object of their at- 
tachment, and to seek the promotion of his honor and praise. They 
are to regard themselves, as made by him and for him, and to treat 
him according to his perfections. Christ has recognized the obli- 
gation of making God our supreme end in the form of prayer he has 
given us. It begins with the petition, “ Hallowed be thy name”— 
and closes with the acknowledgment, “thine is the glory.” ‘Thus 
we are instructed to make him, as he is in and to himself, our Al- 
pha and Omega; the beginning and ending; his glory is to be our 
chief desire and aim, our supreme object in every petition, in every 
thought, word, and action. ‘Ye are not your own, but are bought 
with a price ; therefore glorify God in your bodies and your spirits, 
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which are his.” ‘ Whether ye eat or drink or whatever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” These precepts manifestly require us to 
make God’s glory our supreme object in every action of life; in 
those, which seem to have most immediate and necessary reference 
to our own comfort. ‘The study of the glory of God,” says Calvin, 
“has the first place.” 

Says Paul to the Romans, 11: 36, “Of him and through him and 
to him are all things, to whom be glory forever: Amen.” On this 
Calvin remarks, ‘“‘ How preposterous would it be for the creatures, 
which God hath made, and which he preserves, to be referred to 
any other end, than to illustrating his glory.” : 

The law says, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, &c., and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” We are 
not by this allowed to love ourselves or our neighbor as God. But 
he is to hold the first place, and both ourselves and our neighbor to 
be held subordinate. And not only is God to have the first place, 
but he is to be all in all. The love here required is defined by Da- 
venport to be that virtue or grace, divinely infused, by which God 
is sincerely beloved on account of himself, and our neighbor on ac- 
count of God. And if we are to love our neighbor on account of 
God, we are of course to love ourselves on the same account; and 
this is a very different thing from loving God only or chiefly on our 
own account—thus making him subordinate to ourselves. It is true 
that God makes the salvation of men an object of great regard, and 
we are required to make it an object. It is not at all inconsistent 
with the views we have taken, and with our duty as enjoined in the 
Scriptures, that we should seek our own present and future happiness. 
We are allowed to have respect to the recompense of reward, con- 
sidering that recompense according to truth, as consisting in a re- 
union with angels and glorified saints in eternally reflecting the holy 
image of God, rejoicing in his presence, and celebrating his praises. 
We may seek our happiness, as terminating in God, so that his glo- 
ry be our supreme object ; but to seek our own happiness, as termi- 
nating in ourselves, is to displace God from the supremacy. 

We are often called upon to praise the Lord, for he is good, for 
his mercy endureth for ever—to praise the Lord for his goodness 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men. We have 
admitted that God has great regard to our happiness, and he has 
placed us under unspeakable obligations ; but does it follow that we 
are to love him, for what he is to us, rather than for what he is in 
himself? Does it follow that he makes man his supreme end, and 
that in this only, is his goodness to be recognized, and that as thus 
viewed alone, has he any claims to our grateful praise ? If we are 
to love God only, or chiefly for his saving mercy, i. e. not for his 
own .but for our sakes ; then the law is indebted for its binding 
force to the provisions of the Gospel, and under the law, which 
calls for our blood, God cannot demand our love ; and if so, then he 
cannot consistently and righteously hold us guilty, and demand our 
blood for not rendering that love. Then those, who have no interest . 
in the great salvation, are under no present obligations to love God ; 
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and those, who know that they are not to share in that salvation, are 
justifiable in their hostility to God, as their determined enemy, and 
in their hatred of his government, as securing their perpetual and 
hopeless misery. But can such views as these be sustained? Shall 
God be thus dethroned by his creatures, because he is holy and right- 
eous? The fallen angels, prior to their apostacy, were bound to the 
throne of God by the law oflove. God still remains the same ; and 
is that law, by which they were held, annulled by their breach of it ? 
Has that, which was their acknowledged duty, ceased to be duty, 
because they have seen fit to violate it, and are reaping the bitter 
fruits of that violation ? God is to be loved for what he is in himself, 
and as being supremely worthy, is to be loved supremely ; and if 
we love and serve him only, or chiefly in contemplation of his actual 
or promised kindness to us, or in view of benefits to be derived 
from him, our love and service centre in ourselves, rather than 
in him, and he is made not supreme, but subservient to our interests. 
And this is precisely the principle, on which the world persist ‘in 
their alienation from him, seeking their own pleasure, rather than 
his glory, and saying who is the Lord, that we should serve him, 
and what profit should we have, if we pray unto him. In this prin- 
ciple consists essentially the apostacy and depravity of men—in 
seeking themselves rather than God—and this is the very complaint 
of an apostle against a world lying in wickedness, “all seek their 
own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” 

It isa principle, which is alike reprobated by the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and by all approved commentators and sound divines. Says 
Pascal, ‘‘‘The order of the creation has been inverted by the 
entrance of sin. God implanted an affection in man, with a double 
aspect, the one to pitch upon God, the other to respect ourselves— 
but with this proviso, that our affection to God should be infinite, in 
regard of the object—and centre in him as the chiefest happiness 
and highest end; but sin hath turned man’s affection wholly to him- 
self: Whereas he should love God first, and himself in order to 
God ; he now loves himself first, and God in order to himself ;— 
love to God is lost, and love to self hath usurped the throne.” 

Says Charnocke, ‘“‘ Where pardon of sin is desired only for our 
own security from eternal vengeance,—sanctification desired only 
to make us fit for everlasting blessedness,—peace of conscience 
only, that we may lead our lives more comfortably in the world,— 
when we have not actual intentions for the glory of God,—or when 
our thoughts of God’s honor are overtopt by-the aims of self advan- 
tage, we overvalue the satisfactions of self above the honor of God. 
Not but that God hath blessed us to those things by motives drawn 
from the blessedness derived to ourselves by them—so we may de- 
sire them with a respect to ourselves. But this respect must be 
contained within the due banks, in subordination to the glory of God, 
not above it—nor in an equal balance with it.” p. 93. 

Again he says—“ Some present themselves to God, as poor men 
offer a present to a great person, not to honor him, but to gain for 
themselves a reward, richer than their gift. To pretend a homage 
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to God, and intend only the advantage of self, is rather to mock him, 
than worship him. Whatsoever any man aims at in worship above 
the glory of God, that he forms as an idol to himself, instead of God. 
God counts not this as worship. We are then spiritual, when we 
have the same end in our redeemed services, as God had in his 
redeeming love, viz. his own glory.” p. 154. 

With another passage from the same author I conclude. ‘ He that 
is the superior of all, ought to be the end of all. But God being every 
way sovereign, the sovereign being, giving being to all things, the 
sovereign ruler, giving order and preservation to all things, is also 
the end of all things, to whose glory and honor all things, all crea- 
tures are to be subservient. All our actions and thoughts ought to be 
addressed to his glory, our whole beings ought to be consecrated to 
his honor, though we should have no reward but the honor of hav- 
ing been subservient to the end of our creation. So much doth the 
excellency and majesty of God, infinitely elevated above us, chal- 
lenge of us.” p. 778. 


SERMON. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
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Exopvus 2: 9. 


“ Tako this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 


This is not directly a promise of God; for the speaker was not 
even so much as one of the Lord’s people, but was the daughter of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the great oppressor of Israel. But yet this 
princess was, in a most signal manner, one of the Lord’s instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of his wonderful purposes; and it 
does not require any great violence to suppose, that the mother of 
Moses interpreted this, as the voice of God, speaking to her by the 
mouth of this Heathen princess. For, certainly, the circumstances 
of the case were very peculiar, and it must have appeared to her, 
that her covenant God was in a special manner there. She had, in 
all her course, recognized his providence. While she had the be- 
loved child in her keeping, she confided in Him, as its mighty and 
gracious protector. With faith and prayer, she prepared the frail 
ark in which it was to be committed to the exclusive guardianship of 
Heaven. ‘To this act, and to the strange place of its deposit, she 
was directed by a special Providence, and doubtless felt herself 
moved and impelled by a secret and mysterious impulse, and not 
simply by common and natural misgivings of fear in retaining the 
beloved object. There was an invisible hand guiding her in all 
these movements, and to that hand she entrusted her child, when she 
left it apparently exposed to speedy and unavoidable destruction. 
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But why did she set her daughter to watch, in her hiding place, the 
fate of the sleeping infant ? Had she given him up to death? No: 
she still trusted in God, and looked for his interposition. But how 
could the fond mother thus leave her beloved child exposed, and not 
watch over him herself with anxious heart and weeping eye? and 
why did she forsake him? Was it not anticipating his discovery, 
that she did this, lest her presence should excite suspicion of the real 
parentage of the child, and defeat her cherished hopes? And when 
the discovery was made under the most propitious circumstanees, 
and she was sent for to take charge of the foundling, how could she 
fail to recognize the special providence of God in thus answering her 
prayers? He was then by his special agency, rescuing her child 
from destruction, and saying unto him, Live, and while her son 
was put into her bosom, with the instruction : ‘‘ Take this child away, 
and nurse it forme, and I will give thee thy wages,” must it not 
have seemed to her, not merely that the princess of Egypt, but that 
God, by his special providence, was thus addressing her? And must 
she not have felt the solemn obligation laid upon her by his wonder- 
ful mercies, to train up this child, thus marvellously saved from 
. death, and restored to her embraces, not for a Heathen court, but 
for the service of her God? It is not, then, a matter of forced ac-* 
commodation, to give the language before us this tura ; for she must 
have felt, that God, by his providence, addressed to her these words 
from heaven. She received, doubtless, her earthly wages for this 
service from the adopied mother of the child; but her high and 
heavenly recompense trom God she received in the holy character 
and exalted services and glorious destiny, temporal and eternal, of 
this object of her affections, her fears and hopes. And as we may 
thus interpret this language, as, in the providence of God, address- 
ed to her from him, we may consider it, in its extensive application, 
as addressed by God to those who sustain the parental relation, and 
more especially. may we so view it, as we have the same direction 
and encouragement virtually given from the mouth of God direct, in 
repeated instances. o 

‘Thus, to the promise of great blessings to Abraham, in his pos- 
terity, God adds, “or I know him, that he will command his chil- 
dren, and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment, that the Lord may bring upon 
Abraham that which he hath spoken of him,” Gen. 18: 19. In va- 
rious other forms do we find both the duty and the promise stated 1h 
the Scriptures. We will then proceed to consider, 

I. Why children should be trained up for God. } 

1. This should be done because God requires it. It is expressly 
enjoined upon parents to train up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and as we are told, whether we eat or drink, 
or whatever we do, to do all to the glory of God; with what em- 
phasis must they apply to the solemn, responsible, momentous work 
of training up young immortals ! i fiat 

2. They should be trained up for Him, because they are his prop- 
erty-; he has called them into being, and for his pleasure they are 

Vox. I. 26 
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and were created. He has not relinquished his right and authority 
by putting them under our charge in the parental relation. We are 
not authorized to consider them our own, and to pursue our own 1n- 
dependent course with them, without reference to Him. We are to 
remember that they are his, and that they are only entrusted to us, 
during his pleasure, for his own high and holy purposes. ‘They are 
to be trained for hin, whose alone they are, and whom they are 
bound to serve, and whose glory they should promote. And He has 
a right to them by virtue of the great work of redemption. He has 
given his own Son to suffer and die to ransom them from destruc- 
tion; to prepare the way for their consecration to, and'their accept- 
ance by him. And it should be our desire, that they may feel the 
full force of this obligation, and acknowledge God as their Father, 
by creation and redeeming mercy. 

3. We should do this under a sense of obligation to God for 
granting them to us. All the mercies of God to us should awaken 
gratitude and prompt to thankful inquiry : What shall I render to the 
Lord for all his benefits, and in this high sense we are to render 
him again what he confers upon us by consecrating it wholly to 
his service and praise. We are under unspeakable obligations to 
God as our preserver, and the preserver of the children he hath 
given us; for his many interpositions in their behalf; for we know 
not the number of them; they are repeated every day and every 
hour. To him we are indebted for all the daily comfort we derive 
from their presence, their society, their privileges and improvement, 
and our hopes concerning them. How ungrateful and wicked would 
it be to pervert the gift wholly to our own enjoyment and our own 
private ends, and forget the Giver! And yet this is the too common 
way of the revolted world. 

4. We should train them up for him from a regard to their own 
interest, usefulness, and happiness. They are the creatures of 
God, and cannot escape from his jurisdiction. He is holy and can- 
not take pleasure in sin, nor bless with his favor the workers of ini- 
quity. In his favor is life, and his loving-kindness is better than 
life. Ifthey are trained up to seek satisfaction in this vain world, 
without recognizing the authority and regarding the pleasure of their 
Maker, the end which is in view is lost; for ail is dependent upon 
his smiles. No outward prosperity can make truly happy without 
his rich, spiritual blessing ; all must be darkness without the light of 
his countenance. If the Lord be the portion of our inheritance and 
of our cup, we shall want nought beside, nor lack any good thing. If 
our children are not trained up for God, it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected that they will live to him. For the carnal mind is enmity 
with God, it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. 
And since such is the native depravity and perverse tendency of 
mankind, every influence needs to be early exerted to make them 
sensible of their obligations and duties. And if diligent, constant 
efforts to counteract and overcome their wayward tendency, are not 
made, it may be expected, that they will wander farther and farther 
from God, and incur more and more his fearful displeasure, and pre- 
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pare for an accumulated load of vengeance, and for the fiercest 
flames of his fiery indignation. 

How then do parents owe it to the present and endless welfare of 
their offspring, to teach them early and faithfully the fear of the 
Lord ? This is essential to qualify them for the highest usefulness 
in the present scene. It is essential, in order that their rule of ac- 
tion may be right, and that their motives of action may be pure and 
elevated, and that they may devote themselves with proper energy 
and constancy to the accomplishment of the great end of their being. 

There is, at the same time, rich encouragement to Christian fidel- 
ity in parents to their children ; for there is promise upon promise, 
that their labor shall not be in vain in the Lord.—“ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it ;” and the way in which they should go is the way of holiness, 
the way of the Lord and the way to Heaven. The promise is, that 
if trained early to enter upon and pursue this way, they wil! not 
leave it for the downward road to perdition. One reason is that 
their choice and principles and habits will be fixed, and continually 
gaining strength by every step of their pilgrimage; and another 
reason is, that God will have them in his special keeping and will 
watch over them with more than a Father’s faithfulness, and tender 
care. The intercessions of the Saviour will be presented, and will 
avail in their behalf, and the spirit of grace will dwell in them and 
seal them unto the day of redemption. None will question the du- 
ty of parents to consult the real interests and usefulness of their 
children ; and who that has a parent’s heart must not be desirous of 
the real happiness of his offspring; and since this is the effectual 
and only way to secure it, how obvious and imperative is the duty 
to train them up for God! And since life is uncertain and eternity 
is at hand, this great work, they cannot commence too soon nor 
prosecute too vigorously; for all opportunity to lead them in the right 
way and secure these blessings for them may speedily pass away, 
and the work, the great work be left undone, and in consequence 
their precious souls be forever ruined. We proceed to consider, 

II. In what manner children should be trained up for God, 
And we observe on this branch of the subject, 

1. That we should begin with the fixed principle, that these be- 
loved objects are not our own property but God’s, and that they are 
to be trained up, not for ourselves, nor for this vain world, but for 
him ; and that therefore we are not to take our own private judg- 
ment, or caprice, or the maxims of the world for our guide and rule 
and the standard of our duty to them, but to take the word of God 
alone for our rule. - It must become a settled principle with.us, that 
the maxims and practices of the world on this subject, as well as on 
every other point of sacred and spiritual duty, are defective and 
wrong ; and a correcting influence needs to be exerted, and it is the 
duty of Christians to put forth that influence, and exhibit at least an 
example of conformity, to the principles and precepts, which God in 
his word has given for our guide. Let parents, then, commence 
with this: and why should not all concur in it, that their children 
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are the creatures and property of God,——are exalted and immortal 
beings, and that they are not to be regarded and trained as flutter- 
ing insects of a day, only for the present fleeting scenes of this vain 
world, but- for the service, the favor and enjoyment of God, for the 
kingdom of Christ, for eternity and for Heaven, 

2. Children should be early dedicated to God. His right in them 
should be thus solemnly and formally acknowledged, by actually 
surrendering them to him, and entering into solemn covenant to re- 
gard his right, hold them during his pleasure, as his, and train them 
for his service. All parents are bound, in the first place, to acknowl- 
edge the right of God in themselves personally, and their obligation 
to love, to serve him, as his by creation and as bought with a price ; 
they should be deeply sensible of the guilt of their apostacy, and 
alienation, confess and forsake their sins, and return and yield them- 
selves up to him by Jesus Christ to be his servants forever. .And 
thus yielding themselves up in the heart and life and by solemn, 
public profession, they should be sensible, that God has the same 
claims also to their offspring, and that it is not only the duty of their 
offspring, (arrived at years of discretion,) to yield themselves thus 
unto the Lord ; but that they are under obligation to set upon them 
the seal of the covenant, as the Lord’s. It is their duty and high 
privilege thus to put them under the divine protection and control 
and disposal, and bind them to God’s service as his, and to commit 
them to Him, who remembereth the covenant of mercy unto them 
that fear and serve him from generation to generation; who for- 
getteth not his promise to be a God unto them, and to their children 
after them. 

3. Prayer should be unceasingly offered for them, and that from 
the first moment of their being. ‘The idea that in the early stages 
of their existence, they are not to be viewed as essentially distinet 
from the beasts that perish ; that they are not to be viewed as.endow- 
ed with moral agency, or as, in fact, subjects of God’s moral gov- 
ernment ; the notion, that they have no character, and.are of course 
under no responsibility,—have no need, and are not susceptible of 
regenerating grace, and have no need of any interest in Christ, 
may be very pleasant to such as wish to be sustained in their entire 
negligence of the spiritual welfare of their children. 

This train of sentiments is adapted to bring entire contempt upon 
the Christian ordinance of infant baptism ; for it renders that ordi- 
nance not only unnecessary, but unmeaning in its. application to 
them. It does, in fact, deny that they are the proper subjects for 
this ordinance. It also denies that they have any actual need. of 
our prayers ; and the great motives to prayer for them, in very early 
life, are taken away. But it is not the nature of Gospel truth thus 
to set aside the motives and obligation of prayer, and to nullify and 
cast contempt upon its own most holy institutions. Our offspring are 
to be viewed, as they are uniformly represented in the whole word 
of God, from beginning to end, as children of the apostacy, as under 
the curse, from the commencement of their being, as capable of, and 
as needing the regenerating influences of the Spirit, and to be 
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sprinkled with the blood of Christ, -in order that they may be saved 
from-wrath, be aecepted of God, be qualified for his. service and 
kingdom. And tis should ‘be our desire and prayer from the begin- 
ning, that they should not remain children of the apostacy, and sub- 
jects of the carnal mind, which is enmity with God. We should re- 
cognize the truth, so plainly and repeatedly inculcated by the Son 
of God—* ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that whichis 
born of the Spirit is spirit ; and our prayer should be, that they, which 
by nature: are in the flesh, and cannot but be displeasing to. God, 
may be born of the Spirit, aud thus become his spiritual children ; 
that they may, as they become exposed, be guarded by his providence 
and Spirit from the temptations, which are in the world ;. that they 
may consecrate their opening powers to his service ; that they may 
give proof of the efficacy of his grace, and be monuments of his 
mercy ; that they may manifest their attachment to Christ, and live 
only to. Him, who loved them and gave himself for them. And pa- 
rents should pray as though they really desired these spiritual bless. 
ings for their children, and would account it a small thing to have 
all other things denied them, if but these might be granted. And, © 
4. Parents should evince the sincerity and constancy of their 
prayers, by the diligent use of faithful efforts, for the spiritual welfare 
of their children, as their months and years increase. They should 
improve the earliest opportunities, of teaching them their-fallen 
state and sinful character by nature, and the claims of God, and the 
mediation of Christ, and the Gospel scheme of redemption, and their 
obligation to comply with the terms of life, and return to their hea- 
venly Father, by Jesus Christ, according to the Gospel, and exhibit 
before them the motives to this; leading them to contemplate the 
immortality before them, and the importance of the present scene, 
only as standing connected with, and leading to a fathomless eterni 
ty, and the realities of heaven, or of heil. 
Children should be trained to reverence and adore the name 
of God, and to honor and observe his sacred institutions, and 
make his word their guide and rule and habitual standard and test 
of character, in opposition to the maxims and opinions of the world. 
They should be trained to shun all evil communications, and to be in 
the fear of God all the day long, remembering that they are ever in 
his presence and accountable tor every thought, every volition, eve- 
ry emotion. In all the plans they form for their education, and all 
the measures they adopt for their preparation for the active duties 
of future life, it should be sincerely and manifestly the ruling princi- 
ple and chief aim of the parents, that their children may be the 
children of God, and fitted for his service and kingdom; that they 
may live not to themselves, nor to the world, but to him. And, ac- 
cordingly, they should earnestly and conscientiously, avoid every 
thing inconsistent with such an object, and calculated to impede and 
frustrate such a design. And, at such a period as this, should the 
spiritual views and aims of parents relative to their children be ele- 
vated, in accordance with the signs of the times; and it should be 
their constant, single, ruling object and desire, that their children 
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may be eminently holy and devoted to the cause of the Saviour; 
that they mey be qualified for a blessed instrumentality in bringing 
forward the glory of the latter day ; that for this only they may live 
here, and that in this sérvice and these prospects they may find their 
happiness here below. We proceed to consider, 

III. The recompense which God proffers. On this subject we may 
premise, that God will not acknowledge himself under obligation to 
parents for any measure of fidelity on the score of merit ; nor can 
any, who have enlightened and sanctified views and feelings, deem 
him under obligations to them on this score. If there are any obhi- 
gations on his part, they are only such as he has imposed upon him- 
self by his gracious promise. But onthe other hand, obligations do 
rest upon parents, for that word of promise, which incites and en- 
courages them, and for that grace which worketh in them effectual- 
ly to be in any measure faithful in the great work of training up their 
children for God. But what is the specific recompense, which may 
be expected? Faithful parents may here live to see their labors and 
prayers crowned with glorious success. ‘They may have the satis- 
faction of seeing their children growing up in the fear of God, in 
early life, hopefully His, and in mature years, faithfully and success- 
fully devoted to his service. Their hearts may be rejoiced with the 
evidence that they have the character of the children of God, and 
have the tokens of his adopting love, and are taken under the safe- 

uard of his effectual grace, and are heirs of his heavenly kingdom, 
and shall be kept by his mighty power through faith unto salvation. 
And what higher joy can parents have in the present life, in refer- 
ence to their children, than such precious hopes and assurances as 
these? Must they not, in this, have an ample reward for all their so- 
licitude and prayers and watchful, faithful effort, and care for those 
whom God hath given them ? And must they not feel that he has now 
given them to them in the highest, happiest sense, and that he has 
in fact come down in his condescension, in a new relation to them- 
selves, in that he has adopted their beloved children as his own sons 
and daughters. 

But should this happiness be denied parents here, it may be their 
satisfaction hereafter, when they shall have left the world, to see the 
blessing upon their fidelity. Such, we trust, was the happiness of 
the mother of Augustine, and the mother of Newton, and of many a 
mother in Israel, to look down from heaven and see the son of her 
vows and of her prayers and deep solicitude, becoming, at length, a 
penitent at the foot of the cross,—a child of God,—a devoted and 
distinguished servant of the Lord Jesus. And is not this a glorious 
reward? And did not the mothers feel themselves doubly recom- 
pensed, when it was their happiness to greet the arrival of those 
children of their love in heaven ? 

But perhaps the parental hearts are called to mourn, that they 
are suddenly and unexpectedly deprived of the anticipated pleasure 
of training up a child for God: that as they were engaged with fond 
delight in the-work, and following their prayers with instructions 
and counsels, that the opening mind might receive the light of truth, 
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and the heart be directed to the supreme object of regard, the be- 
loved object of their affections was torn away from them, and all 
their fond anticipations are disappointed. If this is the case, then 
the work of its future training for God is taken off their hands ; but 
God may have followed their solicitude and prayers and labors with 
his blessing upon their child—and he may follow them with a bless- 
ing upon their own souls—and what they know not now, they may 
know hereafter. At least, so far as they have the sweet conscious: 
ness of Christian fidelity to the soul of their child, does it not afford 
a satisfaction in the retrospect? And on no principle can they deem 
such fidelity to be lost, or that God is faithless to his word. 

But perhaps the parental hopes have been frustrated when they- 
seemed near the point of being realized. They had the happiness 
of training up a child almost to manhood, and it was their heart’s 
desire and prayer, that he might be a trophy of Divine grace, and 
that he might live to glorify God, and promote the cause of the Sav- 
iour; and this was the chief desire of their hearts, and the chief 
subject of their solicitude and of their prayers concerning him. But 
at this interesting crisis, when God was calling others of his youthful 
friends and associates by his grace to engage in his service, this 
child of their affections and hopes, has been cut down in a moment 
and numbered with the dead. Truly may they say with emphasis 
to him whese counsels are unsearchable, “Thou destroyest the hope 
of man.” But while they mourn under the distressing bereavement, 
do they think that their sacrifices and efforts, their prayers and la- 
bors to educate him for the service of God and the kingdom of Christ, 
are lost? May not the instructions and counsels imparted, have 
taken effect ? May not the prayers offered up in his behalf, have 
been answered ?—And here again we are called, in a tender point, 
to contend against error—for we hold, and, with good reason, sus- 
tained by abundant evidence—we hold to be true what others have 
had the presumption to deny, that it is in the power of God, if he 
had not done it before, to renew and sanctify the soul, even amid 
the darkness of delirium, or the vacuity of utter unconsciousness. 
We hold the immortal soul, in all states of the body and of the intel- 
lect, to be a proper subject of prayer, and within the reach of that 

effectual grace, which maketh meet for glory. Prayers may be 
answered, and the Spirit of God may triumph under all cireumstan- 
ces. -And who shall say, that God may not have been, in his in- 
scrutable wisdom, mysteriously ordering circumstances and events, 
to ripen the soul of their beloved child, thus early in the morning of 
life, for a transition to the eternal joys of his presence? Who shall 
say, that while his grace was displayed to others, that precious soul 
was not remembered also, and that an incipient work of grace has 
not been thus carried forward to its consummation, and in the fur- 
nace of affliction, been refined for higher blessedness and. glory 
than the church below enjoy? Many have been the instances of 
the similar disappointment of earthly expectations and hopes, when 
those consecrated to God, and trained almost or quite up to matu- 
rity, and the anxious desire and prayer of whose parents were, that 
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they might live to serve their God and Saviour, have been prema- 
turely called away. But it may appear at last, that in every such 
instance, such Christian fidelity: has been blessed and recompensed 
with the salvation of the soul concerned. And must not this be a 
glorious reward? But we do not think this to be the only ground 
on which we rest for consolation. We ought ever to find satisfac- 
tion and consolation in the simple reflection, that a God of infinite 
wisdom and excellence and faithfulness and truth is on the throne, 
and that he doeth all things according to his pleasure, and doeth all 
things: well. 

And whatever be the destiny of souls, for which we are especially 
interested, if we be faithful in prayer and effort for their salvation, 
and they perish not through our negligence, we shall, in no wise 
lose our reward. If the children of pious, faithful parents will abuse 
their privileges, and live and die in their sins, yet shall those parents 
be blessed. ‘The very discharge of their pious duties is delightful,’ 
and thus they find, that in keeping God’s commands:and endeavor- 
ing to train up their children for him, there is great reward, whatever 
may be the measure of their success, or defeat, as to the object im- 
mediately in view. And whatever may be their success or their 
condition here, God shall certainly approve them in proportion to 
their fidelity ; and they shall receive a glorious recompense at last, 
in his-kingdom, when all their toils shall be ended, and-all the mys- 
teries of providence cleared up. 

We see, then, that it is the first, the great work of parents, to 
train up their children for God. ‘Thus is their own interest as well 
as that of their offspring to be most effectually promoted. If they 
train them up for this world, how are their industry and pains likely 
to be rewarded? ‘They may perhaps see their worldly desires grat- 
ified, but to what will that short-lived and empty fruit of their folly 
amount? “ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity.”— 
How quickly does the fashion of this world pass away ! Andshould 
their children be removed in the morning of life and before their 
worldly schemes are realized, then what fruit have they in these 
things? With the entire frustration ef their earthly hopes, what 
alleviation can they find to their mourning and lamentation and woe? 
If children are trained for this world alone, and live for this world, 
what is the recompense parents may expect to-reccive, when they © 
shall give up their melancholy account of having nurtured their chil- 
dren—not for God and heaven—but for this world and for perdition ? 
What may they expect for themselves and their misguided offspring, 
but the wages of sin, which is death! If any of you, my hearers, 
are pursuing such a heedless, sinful, cruel course with the children 
God hath given you, let me entreat you to pause and reflect. Re- 
member that your children are immortal beings, and if they are 
heedless, how great the need of consideration on your part, and how 
imperious the obligation resting on you to guide them aright,—to 
seek their highest interests,—the elevation of their character here; 
and their immortal glory !_ How solemn and affecting the duty de- 
volved upon you, to seek for them first the kingdom of God and the 
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righteousness thereof! ‘This should be your first concern. Duty 
to God and fidelity to them require, that it be your first care and 
chiet labor, to train them up for God,—to teach them his fear and to 
walk in his commands ; to commend them to his mercy and grace, 
knowing that if they love and serve him, they shall be taken under 
his guardianship, and have his blessing and be safe for time and for 
eternity. Remember, parents, that your children are frail and 
dying, and if you are not faithful to their souls, it may soon be a 
subject of the keenest lamentation to you, when your opportunities 
to them will be forever past, and you are called to stand around their 
dying bed. But ifyou are now conscientiously training them for God, 
and your chief concern, and watchful, diligent care is, that they may 
be truly his, then be quickened to duty by the solemn admonition, 
that the time is short, and that death standeth at the door. Be more 
solicitous, more faithful, more prayerful in behalf of your beloved off- 
spring, that they may be immediately turned to God, and that he may 
own and guard, sanctify and bless them, and in proportion to your 
fidelity, you may have rich consolation under distressing bereave- 
ments, or you may see the manifest blessing of the Lord following 
your efforts, and crowning your offspring with his favor, and his sal- 
vation. 

Are there those here in any stage of life, who were by pious pa- 
rents early dedicated to God, and trained up under sacred counsels 
and prayers, that they might live to him, and who have been fre- 
quently taught their obligations to be his, and who are yet regardless 
of their solemn duty, who cast off fear and restrain prayer, and will 
not have the Saviour to reign over them? If your parents, my hear- 
ers, have no reward of their Christian fidelity in your rectitude of 
life and devotion to God and happy preparation for his kingdom ;— 
if they may never be allowed to greet your happy arrival in heaven, 
yet God will give them their reward in the joys which are at his 
right hand. But how great is your ingratitude for all their kindness 
and pious care! What returns are you making for their counsels 
and prayers and deep solicitude for your precious and immortal souls ; 
and how are you requiting all the distinguished kindness of heaven ; 
and how will you answer for your abused mercies and privileges be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ ? 

There are many here, still in the morning of life, who have en- 
joyed and are enjoying pre-eminent advantages, and who will, in 
proportion to their years, have more to answer for than any previous 
generation. Think of this, my young friends. How solemn an ac- 
count you will have to render for your distinguished privileges, had 
at the hands of your pious parents and others, who are seeking with 
faithful care to train you up for God and heaven! We hope, that to 
some of you, these labors have not been in vain in the Lord. We 
hope that some of you remember your Creator and have embraced 
the Saviour in the days of your youth. But with how many of your 
number is it far otherwise? How many are there vf you, that have 
not forsaken sin, and that have no saving interest in Christ! Over 
how many of you, should you be summoned into eternity to-day, 
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should we be called to mourn, as those that have no hope! Perhaps 
you have set yourselves against the efforts which are made for your 
spiritual benefit. Perhaps you think, that it is no favor to have so 
much religious instruction, and to hear so many counsels and pray- 
ers. Perhaps you think that you are quite too young to have your 
attention given to the subject of religion—too young to turn from 
folly and the world, and give up your hearts to your God and Sav- 
iour. But you are affectingly warned by the voice of Providence, 
that you are not too young to die. You may die soon—you may die 
suddenly. This may be with some one or more of you, the last day 
that you will ever be seen in the-house of God. And will you be- 
come religious after you die? No: that will be toolate. Is it prob- 
able you will become pious on your death-bed? That cannot be ex- 
pected, if you abuse your privileges now. Remember, my young 
friends, that all, even children, who die in this day of wonders, have 
a most solemn account to render toGod. Oh! think of this—think 
of this, and make haste to be prepared for death, that you may meet 
your Judge in peace. 
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A Docrrinat Gurpz, for the Convert, and the anxious Inquirer. By a Cler- 
gyman. “Rooted and built up in Him, and established in the faith.”— 
Col. 2:7. New York, published by Jonathan Leavitt, 182 Broadway ; 
Boston, Crocker & Brewster, 477 Washington-street, 1832. pp. 294. Price 
623 cents, 


This book, as its title imports, was written for the benefit of young 
disciples, and anxious inquirers. The author, as we happen to know, 
has given it to the public, at this interesting period of the church, 
in compliance with the earnest solicitations of some of his brethren 
in the ministry, who were well acquainted with his views of Chris- 
tian doctrines, and his manner of stating and defending them, in his 
public discourses. He thus alludes to its origin in the preface :— 
‘<The following manual has been undertaken at the request of friends 
whose judgment there is no reason to distrust ; and from the con- 
viction, strengthened by experience in revivals, that something of the 
kind is greatly needed, and, if properly executed, cannot fail to be 
extensively useful.” 

The present is a reading age. The press teems with publications 
which are eagerly seized and perused. In the passing away of 
years, however, a very considerable change has taken place in the 
character of reading. Time was, when the taste of the religious 
public, was gratified with the works of Baxter, Doddridge, Edwards, 
Bellamy, and their compeers ; and was exerted in sustaining and 
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improving parochial and other libraries, and in making them sources 
of solid instruction to the reading community. It cannot be denied, 
that a change to lighter reading is a characteristic of the present 
age. ‘The public mind is more occupied with religious intelligence, 
and less conversant with works fitted to instruct. ‘This change is in 
part the result of a great increase in benevolent effort. We do not 
wish to have less reading of this kind. Let the channels of intelli- 
gence continue to be consulted, and let the various benevolent efforts 
be urged forward with increased zeal, and union, and discretion. 
But let it not be supposed, that works of instruction may fall into 
disuse, without ultimately shaking, to its very foundation, the whole 
fabric of benevolent enterprise. The present ought to be an age of 
mental action, as well as of benevolent effort. ‘The waking up of 
mind, over the world, should be regarded as a signal for works which 
shall plant way-marks, and define channels for the orderly flow of 
deep thought, and the urging forward, with success, of high and holy 
effort. In this point of view, the Docrrrnat Guinn is to be wel- 
comed as a work seasonable, and well-judged,—a work demanded 
by the spirit of the age, no less than by the signs of the times. The 
subjects, which are evidently selected with a view to utility, suggest- 
ed the division of the work into chapters, of which there are four- 
teen, as follows: 

1. On human depravity. 2. On the atonement. 3. On repent- 
ance. 4. On faith, 5. On regeneration. 6. Directions to the in- 
quirer. 7. On assurance of hope. 8. On divine sovereignty. 9. 
On the perseverance of saints. 10. On the nature ofinability. 11. 
On Christian perfection. 12. On the mode of baptism. 13. On 
the subjects of baptism. 14. On the worth of the soul. 

Of the author’s style, we hope multitudes will be disposed to judge 
for themselves, and only remark, in passing to the more important 
subject of sentiment, that the lovers of a neat, perspicuous, and 
manly style, will find little or nothing to regret, but much to approve 
and commend. His field, evidently, was not the one for the exer- 
cise of the imagination ; but we should not do justice to our own 
feelings, were we to withhold the remark, that we have rarely seen 
these great subjects presented in a dress so inviting, and never in a 
style less liable, on every account, to animadversion. Abating here 
and there, the dropping of a particle, and the substitution of a differ. 
ent noun, we hesitate not to say, that the style is a happy model of 
the didactic and the argumentative, sweetly blended, in the filling 
up of the subjects, with those graces of composition, which never 
fail to interest the reader, and aid the impression of truth on the 
heart. ; 

In passing to the sentiments of the work, which we wish to intro- 
duce to the notice of our readers, and of the religious public at large, 
we can assure them, in general terms, that it was never designed to 
be the occasion of theological controversy, or to furnish any fuel to 
its spirit. The author happily avoids those extremes which agitate 
the mind, without producing salutary conviction ; and seems content 
to pursue the beaten track of truth, enriching his pages with ample 
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quotations from the Bible, judiciously drawn out, and arranged ac- 
cording to approved exegesis, and with occasional passages, from 
standard theological writers, of the past and present age. 

We hasten to make such extracts as may assist the reader to form 
an estimate of the value of the work. 

The chapter on depravity, embraces its origin, nature, and extent. 
We present the author’s views of its origin, and glance at his proofs 
of its extent. 

“ The first of these topics is inseparably connected with the apos- 
tacy of our first parents, and has been the occasion of much unpro- 
fitable speculation. Neither the convert, nor the sinner inquiring 
what he must do to be saved, is in a state of mind to be benefitted 
by a protracted discussion of this branch of our subject.* 

“The extent of depravity. tis in two respects universal: All men 
are depraved, and every man, the righteous excepted, is wholly de- 
praved. The word total is commonly used to describe the extent of 
individual depravity, and in the first place, needs explanation. It 
signifies an utter destitution of holy desires and affections ; or that the 
moral actions of men, in their natural character, are entirely sinful.” 

The author shews that “this does not imply that any are as bad 
as they can be,” nor “ that all men are equally vile,” nor “ that 
men in their natural state are destitute of the common principles of 
amiableness and humanity.” ‘It is not necessary to total depravity 
that the external actions should be always wrong.” “It is not meant 
by total depravity that sinners are irresistibly inclined to evil !” 
True it is that “the carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” But this does 
not prove that the carnal man has no power to make him a new 
heart and a right spirit,—otherwise it would not be required of him, 
(Ezek. 18:31.) Our own consciousness is the highest proof that 
we are voluntary in sin, and therefore, it is not of necessity that we 
transgress the law, and reject the Gospel. God listens to no apolo- 
gy from this source: Behold ye trust in lying words that cannot 
profit. — Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear false- 
ly, and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after other gods whom 
ye know not; and come and stand before me in this house which is 


* This subject, in every age, and by common consent, has been acknowl- 
edged to be mysterious. The perplexity, however, which it occasions, arises 
not from the facts revealed, but from attempting to give a philosophical explan- 
ation of these facts. The various and discordant theories which have been - 
framed, exhausting to little purpose the acutest minds, ought to convince us that 
the peculiar relation existing between the transgression of Adam and the de- 
pravity of his posterity, in its origin and bearings, is one of the secret things of 
God, which we cannot comprehend. The fact, that an important natural and 
moral relation did exist, producing wonderful results, is obvious; but the solu- 
tion of the mystery is beyond the reach of either metaphysical or theological 
acumen. The sum of our knowledge is this : It pleased God of his own wise 
and unrevealed purpose, to ordain such a connection between the first man 
and his descendants, that they have inherited his depraved image, (Gen. 1: 21— 
24 ; 5:3,) and become subject to the natural consequences of his transgression. 
In this general way God has seen fit to express his displeasure against sin, 
involving man, and the countless tribes of living things in the curse. 
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called by my name, and say we are delivered to do all these abomi- 
nations? (Jer.7:8—10.) Itis evident then, that we mean by total 
depravity simply that unregenerate men are destitute of holiness— 
that all their affections and actions, so far as they are moral, are 
entirely sinful. This is proved from the constitution inherited by 
descent from depraved parenis, by facts in the history of the world, 
and the positive declarations of the Bible. 

1. It is proved from the constitution inherited by descent from depra- 
ved parents. ‘The nature of man is such that it tends only to evil. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” ‘I know that in me, 
{that is my flesh) dwelleth no good thing.” The fact that all be- 
come sinners without a solitary exception, is conclusive that the na- 
ture of man is predisposed to sin, and that his first moral actions 
will be unholy. There is no other way of accounting satisfactorily 
for the truth that the whole world lieth in wickedness, (1 John5: 
19.”) p. 24—29. 

We omit further quotations from the chapter on depravity, with 
this single remark, that while the author’s views on the subject co- 
incide with those of standard writers, and with the Bible, they have 
the recommendation of presenting this fundamental doctrine in a 
very clear and impressive light. 

On the extent of the atonement we find the following views: 

‘* A diversity of opinion on this subject, as well as upon the nature 
of the atonement, has been occasioned by the different senses in 
which the word is used.” Some writers understand the phrases 
‘bought with a price, redeemed, ransomed,” in some degree literal- 
ly, and consider the atonement as including reconciliation with God, 
and the consequent salvation. In this sense all for whom the atone- 
ment was made will infallibly be saved, for the debt against them 
being cancelled, they must be released. ‘They who thus define the 
word atonement, are obliged either to limit its extent, or admit the 
doctrine of universal salvation. Accordingly they maintain, as they 
ought with their view of the subject, that Christ died only for those 
whom God purposed to save—that he paid for none else the price 
of redemption. 

Other writers make a distinction between the atonement, and the 
bestowment of its spiritual benefits. They consider the atonement 

_itselfas the ground of justification, but maintain that although it 
enables, it does not oblige God to save sinners. ‘They suppose the 
peculiarity of redemption [atonement, | to consist in the sovereignty 
of its application. The ground of distinction between the atone- 
ment, as here defined, and the application of its merits, is supported 
by many passages of Scripture. It is evident that the death of 
Christ avails nothing to salvation, until its benefits are received by 
faith. ‘This is illustrated in the instance of Paul. While “ breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” 
he was treading the broad way to perdition, as certainly as any of 
the Jews who rejected the promised Messiah, and perished in their 
sins. The Scriptures confirm this assertion. If we walk in the 
light as he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another ; 
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and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all. sin, 
(1 John 1: 7.) There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit, (Rom. 8:1.) He that believeth on him is not con- 
demned : but he that believeth not is condemned already, (John 
3:18.) He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and he 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life but the wrath of God 
abideth on him, (John 3: 36.) 

There is then, a foundation for the distinction which has been no. 
ticed, and ground for the belief that the redemption [atonement] by 
Christ is general in its nature, and limited only by the sovereign 
pleasure of God in its saving application. There is, however, no 
very material difference in the two views which have been given. 
They who maintain that Christ died only for a part of mankind, ad- 
mit that his sacrifice is sufficient for the salvation of all, and might 
be the ground of salvation for all if God were disposed universally 
to apply its benefits. Calvin on Rom. 5:18. says, that ‘“ Christ 
suffered for the sins of the whole world, and is offered indiscriminately for 
all men, by the goodness of God.” 

The Synod of Dort, although they believed that “it was the will 
of God that Christ, by the blood of the cross, should efficaciously 
redeem all those, and those only, who were from eternity elected to 
salvation and given to him by the Father,” admit that “the death 
of the Son of God is the only and most perfect sacrifice and satis- 
faction for sin, of infinite value and price, abundantly sufficient to ex- 
piate the sins of the whole world.” On this ground they maintain 
that the Gospel with its promises and commands, ought to be pro- 
claimed to all nations and individuals, and add that if “many who 
are called by the Gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ, but 
perish in unbelief, this proceeds not from any defect or insufficiency 
in the sacrifice of Christ offered on the cross, but from their own 
ault.” 

: The advocates of general redemption [atonement] admit also, 
that none will be saved by the sacrifice of Christ but those whom 
God has purposed to make partakers of its efficacy. These two 
views of the atonement, therefore, agree in the most important 
point, and tend essentially to the same practical results. The latter 
view, however, generally prevails, and deserves a more particular 
consideration. 

The doctrine of universal atonement, or that Christ “ gave himself 
a ransom for all,” is consonant with reason and Scripture. If 
‘‘by one man’s disobedience all were constituted sinners,” it is ra- 
tional that the “ free gift should come upon all”—be granted indis- 
criminately on the exercise of faith— unto justification of life.” 
God scatters his blessings with a liberal hand, untrammelled by 
pecuniary considerations, and leayes his creatures responsible for 
the use which they make of them. ‘The rain which descends on 
the fruitful field, falls on briars and thorns, the desert and the ocean. 

f We regret that our limits forbid us to follow the author through 
his Scriptural proofs of a general atonement, and especially that 
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part of them based on comparing John 3:14 with Num. 21:9. 
We quote the fifth and last point of this parallel. ; 

“‘ Had any of the Israelites been so unwise—if the strange suppo- 
sition is possible—as to neglect looking on the serpent, what would 
have been the conduct of the healed towards them ? 

Parents, children, husbands, wives, friends, would they not in tears, 
and passionate earnestness have expostulated with the obstinate dy- 
ing, and besought their kindred to live ? But if they would have done 
this, when natural life was at stake, how much more should they 
do the same, whose souls are saved? What is natural compared 
with eternal life? This is the field for the exercise of Christian com- 
passion—strong desires—ardent prayer—and the achievements of 
holy enterprise. Here must the dying sinner witness the earnest- 
ness, and faith of his pious friends, and their sense of eternal reali- 
ties. And here must holy compassion—fervent expostulation—the 
tenderness of entreaty—and a burning zeal in the cause of Christ 
upbraid him for his folly, and alarm and persuade him to flee from 
the wrath to come. From luke-warmness he will infer that religion 
is an empty name—that sin is a trifle—heaven is of little value— 
and hell is little to be feared! Merciful Redeemer! keep the skirts 
of thy people’s garments from being stained with the blood of 
souls !” p, 55—66. 

[To be continued. | 
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MEMOIR OF REV. DR. RIPLEY. 


As a brief Memoir of the Rev. Hezexran Rirtey, D. D. who 
died at Greens’ Farms, on the 29th of November, 1831, we present 
the following extract from the Sermon delivered by the Rev. Thomas 
F. Davies, Pastor of the Church in that place. 

“The Rev. Dr. Ripley, who closed his long and honorable career 
during the last week, was a native of Windham, in this State, and 
was born February 3d, Old Style, 1743. He was the fonrth in 
descent from one of those Pilgrim Fathers who landed on the Rock at 
Plymouth. That ancestor was Governor Bradford ; and the daugh- 
‘ter of Lieut. Governor Bradford was married to Mr. Ripley, the 
grandfather of Dr. Ripley ;—and surely, in bodily and mental 
vigor, as well as in sincere and unaffected piety, our departed friend 
was a worthy representative of the noble Pilgrim stock from which 
he sprang.” 

‘* He was graduated at Yale College in 1763, and early formed 
the resolution of devoting himself to the service of God, in the min- 
istry of the Gospel. I am not aware that any documents remain 
which shew what were his religious opinions, or what the exercises 
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of his mind at this period; but as he never, in any of the interviews 
which I had with him, spoke of entertaining, in the latter part of his 
life, different sentiments from those which at the commencement of 
his ministry he had cherished, we may conclude that he then em- 
braced those doctrines of grace for which the churches of New Eng- 
land have been distinguished, and which, during the period of my 
acquaintance with him, he held with undoubting faith and joyful 
confidence. In conformity then, with his known opinions upon these 
subjects, we may suppose that in early life he cherished the hope, 
that through the influences of the Spirit of God, he had passed from 
death unto life. He made a public profession of his faith in Christ, 
and united, I believe, with a church in Pomfret, then under the pas- 
toral care of his brother, where also, for a period, he devoted him- 
self to preparation for the ministry. He came to this place as a can- 
didate for settlement near the close of the year 1766, the Rev. Mr. 
Buckingham, who for a period of more than twenty-four-years, had 
been pastor of this church, having died in May of that year. Mr. 
Ripley was ordained, February 11th, 1767, and continued in the 
peaceful discharge of parochial duty until the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war. Faithful to those principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, for which his ancestors had been distinguished, he did 
not hesitate respecting the course which he should pursue. He dis- 
charged, fora time, the duties of a Chaplain in the Continental army, 
and participated largely in the sufferings of that eventful period ;— 
his house, his furniture, and a portion of his library having been 
burned by the enemy. While his countrymen were engaged in war, 
his feelings were alive to their success ; although amid the contest, 
he pursued those labors which were appropriate to a servant of the 
Prince of Peace. The independence of the country established, he 
was relieved from the almost constant alarm and anxiety incident to 
a residence upon the seaboard, and gladly hailed the return of peace, 
when every man could sit under his own vine and fig-tree, having 
none to disturb or make him afraid. He was now enabled to assist 
in the support of those institutions, with whose prosperity the wel- 
fare of our country is so intimately connected. Yale College ever 
found in him a warm and constant friend. In 1790, he was cho- 
sen a member of the Corporation of that Institution ; in which office 
he continued for the term of seven-and-twenty years, and resigned 
it on account of the infirmities of advancing age, in the same year 
in which died its late venerable President Dwight ; and in this con- 
nection, it may not be improper to state, that the friendship which 
existed between those men was a source of great enjoyment to each. 
Settled for many years in adjacent parishes, their intercourse was 
frequent, and of the most endearing character ; and during the whole 
of that period in which Dr. Dwight was connected with Yale Col- 
lege, as its President, Dr. Ripley was a member of its Corporation ; 
and in hearing from the lips of the deceased, the history of their 
friendship, I was reminded of that beautiful expression of sacred 
writ, ‘The soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul of David.’ 

“‘It cannot be supposed that the life of a minister of the Gospel, 
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under ordinary circumstances, should be fruitful. of remarkable 
events ; but in reviewing that of our departed friend, we. find evi- 
dence of the respect in which, by his cotemporaries, he was held. 
In 1803, the degree of Doctor in Diviniiy was conferred upon him 
by the College of Nassau Hall. 

“In the year 1821, Dr. Ripley resigned his office as minister of 
this people, more than fifty-four years having elapsed from the time 
of his ordination. In August of the present year, he was called to 
mourn the loss of Madam Ripley, and a union was thus dissolved 
which had continued for more than sixty-six years ; and at length, in 
the 89th year of his age, and in the 65th since his ordination to the 
work of the ministry, he has been called to follow his deceased com- 
panion to the world of spirits. ‘ Lovely and pleasant were they in 
their lives, and in their deaths not long divided,’ and I know not any: 
thing in the word of God, which should forbid our supposing that his 
entrance into blessedness may have been welcomed, and perhaps 
first welcomed, by her who was here the partner of his labor and the 
partaker of his faith. Such is a brief outline of the history of our 
departed friend; and now, when I attempt to sketch his character, 
I desire to remember his own injunction, when he requested me to 
preach his funeral sermon, ‘not to exalt him in the view of the 
people.’ A just statement of my sentiments respecting him, will, I 
trust, be no departure from the spirit of that injunction. 

“< Of the character of his mind I have already briefly spoken. He 
had a sound mind in a sound body, which have ever been consider-. 
ed as the first of earthly blessings. His mind presented all the ele- 
ments of true greatness,—strength of memory and depth of judg- 
ment, with a readiness to compare and to combine. In the remark 
which he made to me, ‘not to exalt him in the view of the people,’ 
he manifested that unambittous spirit by which he was ever charac- 
terised, and which led him to be content in the station in which God 
had placed him, and to employ his time and talents in such a manner 
as should most conduce to the good of his people, and not to the ex- 
tension of his own fame. He never endeavored to make his parish 
a stepping-stone to something higher. 

‘In natural character, he was amiable. He was open, sincere, 
benevolent. The aged and the young alike delighted in his society. 
It is often a characteristic, and a fault of age, that it has but little in- 
terest in the innocent pleasures of the young, and that any deviation 
from established usages induces them to censure the change without 
a candid examination of the reasons for it. Age had not chilled the 
affections of our aged father. He entered without effort into the so- 
ciety and feelings of younger men, and brought with him cheerful- 
ness, wisdom, and piety. All felt that he was their friend and father, 
—the friend of man, and the friend of God. 

«« Were we now to take that great test of character which our 
Saviour has given, ‘By their fruits ye shall know them,’ and 
apply it to the character of Dr. Ripley, it is believed that the result 
would be favorable. As a professing Christian, he loved not in 
name only, but in deed andintruth. The attributes of God were to 
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contained in eighteen articles, which embrace the doctrine in its 
various connexions. But the substance of the exposition 1s contain- 
ed in the seventh, ninth, and fifteenth articles, which we give entire, 
llows : ; 
avs 7. But election is the immutable purpose of God, by which, 
before the foundations of the world were laid, he chose out of the 
whole human race, fallen by their own fault, from their primeval 
integrity into sin and destruction ; according to the most free good 
pleasure of his own will, and of mere grace, a certain number of 
men, neither better nor worthier than others, but lying in the same 
misery with the rest, to salvation in Christ ; whom he had, even 
from eternity, constituted Mediator and head of the elect; and the 
foundation of salyation ; and therefore he decreed to give them 
unto him, to be saved, and effectually to call and draw them into 
communion with him, by his own word and Spirit ; or he decreed 
himself to give unto them true faith, to justify, to sanctify, and at 
length powerfully to glorify them ; having been kept in the commun- 
ion of his Son; to the demonstration of his mercy, and the praise 
of the riches of his glorious grace, as it is written, “God hath cho- 
sen us in Christ before the foundations of the world were laid, that 
we should be holy, and without blame before him in love, having 
predestinated as unto the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ 
to himself, according to the good pleasuse of his will,—to the 
praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath freely made us ac- 
cepted to himself in that beloved one”—and in. another place ; 
“Whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; and whom he 
called, them he also justified ; and whom he justified, them he also 
glorified.” 

Art. 9. “ This same election is not made from any foreseen faith, 
obedience of faith, holiness or any other good quality and disposi- 
tion, as a prerequisite, cause, or condition in the man who should be 
elected, but unto faith and the obedience of faith, holiness, &c. 
And therefore, or truly, election is the fountain of every saving 
benefit, whence faith, holiness, and the other salutary gifts, and 
finally eternal life itself flow, as its fruit and effect, according to that 
word of the Apostle ;—‘‘ He hath chosen us,” (not because we were, 
but) “‘ that we might be holy and without blame before him in love.” 

Art. 15. “* Moreover, Holy Scripture doth illustrate and commend 
to us, this eternal and free grace of our election, in this more espe- 
cially, that it doth also testify all men not to be elected, but that 
some are now elect, or passed by in the eternal election of God, 
whom truly God, from most free, just, irreprehensible, and immuta- 
ble good pleasure, decreed to leave in the common misery into 
which they had by their own fault cast themselves, and not to be- 
stow on them living faith, and the grace: of conversion, but having 
been left in their own ways, and under just judgment, at length, not 
only on account of their unbelief, but also of all their other sins, to 
condemn and eternally to punish them, to the manifestation of his 
own justice. And this is the decree of reprobation, which deter- 
mines that God is in no wise the author of sin, (which to be thought 
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of is blasphemy,) but a tremendous, irreprehensible, just judge and 
avenger.” 

These eighteen articles (the substance of which we have given in 
the three above cited) are abbreviated by Dan Tilenus, and report- 
ed by Heylin, in the following single article, viz: ‘That God, by 
an absolute decree, hath elected to salvation, a very.small number of 
men, without any regard to their faith and obedience whatsoever, 
and secluded from saving grace, all the rest of mankind, and appoint- 
ed them by the same decree, to eternal damnation, without any re- 
gard to their infidelity or impenitency.” 

On this abbreviation and report, made by two Arminians, Dr. 
Scott remarks, “I have long been aware that there is no new thing 
under the sun ; and that speaking all manner of evil falsely of the 
disciples of Christ is no exception to this rule; and that misrepre- 
senting and slandering men called Calvinists, has been very gene- 
ral, ever since the term was invented; but Il own, I never before 
met with so gross, so barefaced, and inexcusable a misrepresenta- 
tion as this, in all my studies of modern controversy.. It can be 
equalled only by the false testimony borne against Jesus and his 
Apostles, as recorded in holy writ. But is that cause likely to be in 
itself good, and of God, which needs to be supported by so unhallow- 
ed weapons? Is not this a direct violation of the command, ‘ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor” or are not Cal- 
vinists to be considered as nezghbors by Anti-Calvinists, and do not 
they who retail the false accusation intentionally or heedlessly, share 
a measure of the criminality ? Is this the moral practice which is 
contended for by Anti-Calvinists ?” 

The foregoing epitome must suffice for historical notices of this 
important Synod, and its deeply interesting results. Some of the 
reasons which Dr. Scott gives for undertaking the translation of this 
history, we have given in the introduction to these notices. But as 
the history which he translates, gives a very different view of this 
Synod from some others, and brings to view many facts that are new, 
a question may perhaps arise in the minds of some, as to the authen- 
ticity and fairness of the history, and the motives of Dr. Scott, in 
giving it to the English reader. On these points, therefore, it is no . 
more than an act of justice in us, to give him opportunity for a more 
full explanation. This we shall do in his own words, in the preface 
to his translation, and the introduction to that preface. 

In the preface, he says, “The manner in which the author was 
brought to the determination of adding the present work to all his 
former publications, will appear more fully in the introduction to the 
Articles of the Synod of Dordrecht or Dort. In general, he had 
erroneously adopted, and aided in circulating a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of the Synod and its decisions, in his remarks on the Refutation 
of Calvinism, and having discovered his mistake, previously to the 
publication of a second edition of that work, he was induced to do 
what he could to counteract the misrepresentation, and to vindicate 
the Synod from the atrocious calumnies, with which it has been wil- 
fully or inadvertently traduced. But other motives concurred in dis- 
posing him to give his attempt its present form and order. 
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«©1, A very interesting and important part of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory has been obscured, and overwhelmed in unmerited disgrace, 
by the misrepresentations given of this Synod, and its articles, espe- 
cially in this nation, in which very few, even among studious men, 
know accurately the circumstances which led to the convening of 
this Synod, and the real nature or import of its decisions. To ex- 
cite, therefore, others, more conversant in these studies, and better 
qualified for the service, to examine this part of Ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and to do impartial justice to it, is one object which the author 
has in view.” 


The substance of the rernaining reasons has been given to our 
readers. But in his introduction to the preface, Dr. Scott has given 
his view of the authenticity of the history which he has translated, 
and its comparative weight as.valid testimony, which our readers, we 
doubt not, will be gratified to see in his own words. ‘In perusing 
this preface, and the history contained in it, the reader should espe- 
cially recollect, that it was drawn up and published by the authority 
and with the sanction of the States-General, and the Prince of Or- 
ange, as well as by that of the Synod itself, and that in every part 
of it, the acts or public records, in which the events recorded were 
registered, are referred to, with the exact dates of each transaction. 
No history can therefore, be attested as authentic, in a more satis- 
factory and unexceptionable manner ; for whatever degree of color- 
ing, prejudices, or partiality may be supposed to have given to the 
narration, it can hardly be conceived, that collective bodies, and in- 
dividuals filling up such conspicuous and exalted stations, would ex- 
pressly attest any thing directly false ; and then appeal to authori- 
ties by which the falsehood of their statement might at any time be 
detected and exposed. It should also be remembered, that prejudi- 
ces and partiality would be as likely to color the account given to the 
world, and transmitted to posterity by the opposite side; while the 
very circumstances in which they were placed would render it im- 
practicable for them to substantiate the authenticity of their narra- 
tive in the same manner. Yet, contrary to all rules of sober and 
unbiassed judgment, the unauthenticated histories of the Remon- 
strants,* concerning the Synod of Dort, have, almost exclusively, 
been noticed and credited by posterity, especially in this country, 
to the. neglect of the authentic records. As far as I am competent 
to judge, it (i. e. the history,) possesses every internal evidence of 
authenticity and fairness; and of impartiality, as far as even pious 
men, exactly circumstanced as the writers were, in the present im- 
perfect state of human nature can be expected to be impartial. It 
is, I think, also, drawn up, with a degree of calmness and modera- 
tion, far different from that fierce and fiery zeal, which is generally 


* « One of these histories,” says our author, “was drawn up by a man, 
(Heylin,) who has been fully detected of misrepresenting the very articles of the 
Synod in the grossest manner.” On the other hand, “ Neither Mosheim, nor 
his translator, (Maclaine,) mention the authentic history, translated by Dr. 
Scott; whence it is probable that they had never seen it.” 
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supposed to belong to all who profess, or are suspected, of what ma- 
ny, In avery vague and inappropriate manner, call Calvinism.” 

If the question should arise in any mind, why we have dwelt on 
the history of the Synod of Dort, or why we have chosen to give the 
subject a place in our pages? we answer, that, with the venerable 
author of this translation, it is our desire to correct misapprehension, 
and to give the subject a fair hearing. The Arminian controversy, 
which employed the Synod of Dort, involves many of the principles 
of vital religion. And the circumstances of its occurrence, must be 
deeply interesting to every inquirer after truth. To us, there ap- 
pears no sufficient reason why Arminius should have his apologists 
and advocates, while important documents and statements, relative 
to his times and proceedings, are left out of view. Dr. Scott found 
himself led into error by following implicitly the statements of par-_ 
tial and prejudiced historians. Others may be exposed to the same 
evil. Andas Dr. Scott has conscientiously endeavored to cast light 
on this part of Ecclesiastical history, by his labors and researches, 
and as his honesty and candor are well known in the Christian 
world, we feel that it is due to the cause of justice and truth, to ac- 
quaint our readers with this source of information. This we have 
done in the epitome we have given, and which we hope will lead to 
a perusal of the work itself, which, we can assure every lover of 
truth, will richly repay his cost and pains. 

Another motive which has had its influence in giving the foregoing 
abridgment, is, that it affords an opportunity to observe the symp- 
toms of heresy. We have no wish to bring forward the character 
of Arminius and his associates, for the sake of attaching odium to 
them personally, or to their followers. We are aware, that every 
system of doctrines, must stand or fall by its own merits, as compar- 
ed with the Scriptures. _Wedo by no means hold Arminius answer- 
able for the faults of their theological head, any more than we, as 
Calvinists, hold ourselves answerable for the faults of Calvin. The 
truth is, we receive Calvinism, not on the authority of any man, but, 
as an exposition of revealed truth, made more successfully by Cal- 
vin than by any other uninspired man. And we suppose Arminians 
would say the same respecting their creed. In this point of view 
then, the character of Calvin or Arminius, makes nothing for or 
against the truth which they have illustrated. On this account, if 
this were all, we should feel quite disposed to leave the infirmities 
and faults of Arminius to slumber in quiet. But heresy is a subject 
in which the whole Christian community, at all times, has an inter- 
est. ‘To observe its symptoms, as a means of detecting its existence, 
and of deciding on the proper treatment and remedy, is an object of 
greatimportance. For this purpose, an (post mortem) examination, 
or even dissection, may not only be useful, but aduty. And this is 
the more important, as heresy always comes forward under a dis- | 
guise, and shews itself only by its effects. No man ever allows him- 
self to be an heretic. The fact, if it exist, must be discovered, by 
an accurate observation of the general aspect and symptoms of 
heresy, and a reference of particular cases to those general principles 
which are the result of such observation. 
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The history, from which we have given some extracts, gives an 
account of a very extensive defection in the Christian church,—one 
which is likely to continue till brighter days, and the consequences 
of which, to multitudes of souls, will reach to eternity. This defec- 
tion was very small in its beginnings, and subtle in its operations, 
but rapid and overwhelming in its progress. ‘This, therefore, is an 
event with which every person should have some correct knowledge. 
And we doubt not that every reader, while we have presented the 
foregoing outlines, has made his own observations as to some of the 
peculiar symptoms of heresy, and will be able to recognize these 
symptoms whenever they recur. We too, have made some obser- 
vations, and ascertained some results, respecting the historical facts 
brought to view. Some of these we have room barely to suggest. 

1, Doubting is one of the distinct marks of heresy. Its object is 
to pull down rather that to build up, and therefore it does not set 
forth any connected system, or take any distinct positions, which in- 
volve responsibility. It does not directly assert any thing, nor does 
it positively deny any thing, but it questions, and excites suspicion, 
and raises doubts, and thus fritters away the foundations of truth. It 
undermines, or takes away gradually and imperceptibly. On this 
account it is called heresy, (airesis) a taking away. ‘This symptom 
was very distinct in the case of Arminius. He carried forward his 
attacks upon the truth, by very cautious and ambiguous methods. 
He began by raising questions, and starting doubts respecting the 
orthodox faith, and yet he was careful to make himself responsible 
for no positive doctrine or system. ‘This was true of his beginning. 
In this way he had, as every other heretic has, a great advantage. 
He could urge his attack without the trouble of defence. He could 
choose his method and time, and ifhe failed in one attempt, he lost 
nothing, and had only to wait for a more convenient opportunity. 

2. The peculiar danger of heresy exists in its stage of conceal- 
ment. Error of every kind, seeks, and will, as long as_ possible, 
maintain concealment. Because its advances in influence and pop- 
ularity must be made, not in the character of error, but under the 
semblance of truth. And when once it is divested of this semblance, 
it becomes comparatively harmless ; for then it will be acceptable 
only to them that love darkness rather than light. For this reason, 
heresy commits its depredations on the principles and practice of 
the community, while its true character is kept out of sight. It then 
finds indulgence from many of the friends of truth, because they do 
not see much, if any difference, and they charitably hope there is not 
much deviation, or if there is, that it will soon be corrected. ‘Those 
who would defend the cause of truth, find many of their efforts frus- 
trated, because they cannot well direct their aim, the object not 
being clearly discernable. And thus error insinuates itself into the 
community, and into different minds, without exciting any alarm. Its 
borrowed dress leads many to embrace it as if it were truth itself. 
The most difficult point of contest, therefore, between truth and 
error is, to make the latter assume its proper character and aspect. 

3. Heresy may also be known by the rapidity of its movements. 
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A reformation from error to truth is always slow and gradual, because 
it is going against the current of human feeling. It is going up-hill. 
But when heresy commences its career, it takes advantage of all 
the natural feelings of men. It spreads with the rapidity of light- 
ning. Itis like a spark of fire falling amidst a great mass of com- 
bustibles. For error is epidemic in our world, and finds many pre- 
disposing causes operating in its favor. But truth is always a stran- 
ger, and meets a welcome, no farther than it extends its conquests. 
This is exemplified in the spread of Christianity itself, and in all the 
real reformations which have been effected among men. Taking 
the world as it is, a rapid spread is generally indicative of an un- 
sound cause. 

4, While the preceding history furnishes us with some signs by 
which we may detect error, it also gives, by contrast, some of the 
signs of truth. And we shall content ourselves at present with the 
mention of two, viz: In the first place, it is every where spoken 
against. Our Saviour gives this to his disciples as an evidence that 
the cause in which they were engaged was the cause of truth. “If 
ye were of the world, the world would love his own; but because 
ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you.” We ask then, in view of this 
mark of truth, what system has received the uniform, and unrelent- 
ing opposition of almost all classes of men, in all ages of the world ? 
What system is it, that men naturally hate, and cannot speak peace- 
ably about ? What system is it, that receives*the united reprobation 
of Deists, Universalists, Unitarians, Arminians, and sceptics of all - 
degrees and shades? What system is it, that excites the execra- 
tions of the infidel, the scoffer, the blasphemer,—that is the horror 
of the drunkard over his cups, and the abomination of the debau- 
chee in his midnight revels? An honest answer to these questions, 
must be—it isthe system called Calvinism. And is not this fact a 
decisive mark of its truth ?—In the second place, truth is always 
misrepresented by its opponents. Error needs no misrepresenta- 
tion, and will receive none, because its opponents are honest men, 
and cannot in conscience misrepresent. But truth will be misrepre- 
sented, because it is hated,—because misrepresentation is the only 
hopeful mode of opposition, and because its enemies are not con- 
scientious, and may, therefore, consistently with their feelings and 
principles, resort to any means. ‘Thus Christ was misrepresented, 
and his Apostles were misrepresented, and many of his followers 
have gone to the’ stake under false accusations. What system of 
Christian doctrine then, we ask, has always been misrepresented by 
its opponents ? The honest answer to this question must be—it is 
the system called Calvinism. Indeed we know not of a solitary in- 
stance, in which this system has ever been fairly met and opposed 
on the ground of its own merits. Its enemies, as if conscious of 
their own inability to meet it fairly, whenever they meditate an at- 
tack, make it their first step to caricature and distort ; and then to 
beat down their own fabricated image. This fact, we must consider 
as an incontestable proof that the system is founded in truth, and 
will, therefore, be as lasting, as immoveable, as truth itself. 
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To the Editors of the Evangelical Magazine : 


The following statement comprises some parts of the early experi- 
ence of one of the many hopeful subjects of grace with which I have 
been conversant; to which, if you think it will be useful, you may 
give a place in the Magazine. Vv. 


The subject was a female, under thirty years, possessed of a good 
mind, but living in an extreme part of the parish, she seldom attend- 
ed public worship or any occasional meetings. To a friend, who 
inquired of her the reason, she gave a trifling answer. Her imme- 
diate reflections on this answer, together with some remarks which 
were dropped on the sin and danger of her neglect, affected her. 
The next Sabbath she attended public worship. In the course of 
the following week she was introduced to me, as anxious. Under 
first impressions, she resolved to cease from her former neglect, and 
to give immediate attention to her state, encouraged with the expec- 
tation of success. She attended to the subject of religion accord- 
ingly, neglecting no opportunity for instruction, and giving herself 
to reading, reflection, and prayer; but found herself nothing better. 
Renewed attention did not mend her state. ‘This circumstance, as 
he doubtless often does, God made the means of discovering to her 
the state of her heart. She was ready to accuse God of dealing 
hardly with her. That the fault might not be chargeable upon her, 
she persevered with, if possible, increased strictness. But finding 
that perseverance availed nothing, her heart rose with alarming 
strength of opposition, against God. She now saw she that was an 
enemy to God, and that what she had relied on as laying him under 
obligations to favor her, was done under the influence of motives, 
which gave her no claim, yea, of which God must disapprove. She 
saw that, in her distress, she had passed by the cross of Christ, that 
she had sought in her own name, and been selfish in her motives. 
But while a clear discovery of the defect of the methods in which 
she had proposed to secure the favor of God, was made to her, to- 
gether with what the Gospel required, as also of its reasonableness 
she found her heart still opposed, and opposed with strength which, 
at length, she despaired of overcoming. She had destroyed herself. 
God, she was sensible, offered to restore her to his favor on the most 
reasonable terms. But at these her proud heart spurned, without 
being able to lay hold on any thing for self-justification. That she 
should ever submit to the Gospel, of herself, she despaired. That 
God would ever bow her, she was ready to despair. That he had 
merey on whom he would have mercy, and that he had purposes of 
mercy still unfulfilled, afforded, for a season, some hope that her 
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case was not desperate. But grace deferred, left her to sink down 
into the settled expectation that her condition was hopeless. During 
this state of mind, which was of some days continuance, she does 
not allow that she had any expectation that her condition admitted 
of a favorable change. She saw that God was just in her condem- 
nation,—that the Gospel terms of acceptance were reasonable,—but 
that her resistance to them was so determined, that her renouncing 
it of herself was out of the question, and God’s interposing in behalf 
of such an one, was what she at length ceased to hope. 

While under the settled expectation of being lost forever, in pass- 
ing through a retired grove, she found herself admiring the beauty 
of surrounding objects,—admiring them as the works of God. They 
all seemed to speak his praise. Self found no place among the sub- 
jects of her contemplation. All centered in God, and affected her 
with adoring views of his character, in whatever point it was pre- 
sented her mind. When, at length, she thought of herself, it was, 
with the continued expectation, which had been, for days, next to a 
certainty, that she must ultimately be shut out from happiness; but 
her present sensations prepared her to say, I shall be happy while I 
live. Vow, I may see the glory of God; now, I may praise him, 
and must be happy in what is so delightful, though there awaits me, 
as a sinner that has despised his grace, exclusion from happiness in 
the world to come. It was a period of some two or three days in 
which she had joy in God, which no considerations that respected 
herself could interrupt, before she was led to reflect on her views 
and feelings as evidence of a change of heart. When she was led 
to regard them as such evidence, the hope soon intervened, and be- 
came as-strong as previous despair had been, that it would be her 
happiness to admire and praise God not only in time, but forever. 
I add that if there be any, that can inspire others with assurance of 
hope for them, the state of mind and manner of life which have dis- 
tinguished the subject of this notice, have done it in her case. 

I subjoin a single remark. The importance of clear conviction 
of sin can hardly be estimated. Defective conviction clouds the 
minds of Christians with most of the obscurity that embarrasses 
them in regard to the doctrines of the Gospel. The absence of it 
prepares men to reject these doctrines and to substitute errors of 
their own invention. Men reject Christ in his character and works, 
because the estimation which they form of themselves does not con- 
sist with their needing such a Saviour. They deny the Scriptural 
doctrine of regeneration, because they do not see the necessity of 
such a change. They arraign and condemn the doctrine of future 
punishment, because, notwithstanding all that may be said, they dis- 
claim, either secretly, or openly, their desert of punishment. At is 
doubted whether a single corruption of Christianity can be pointed 
out, that is not to be traced to the false estimation which men form 
of their own character ; and the attempt to impart to them correct 
and clear views of the Gospel is in vain, until some measure of con- 
yiction is experienced. But when such conviction takes place, as 
in the case noticed above, its subject will learn doctrine, not only 
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with unwonted facility, but as he, otherwise, could not learn. He 
will understand the Gospel, and see the traces of Divine wisdom, as 
well as goodness, in its ‘wonderful adaptation to his case. God has 
revealed himself in his purposes and in the exercise of his preroga- 
tives, not to deepen the gloom which rests on the sinner, but to save 
him from despair, and to encourage his servants to labor for the sal- 
vation of their fellow men. They need the encouragement. Re- 
move it, and the certainty that though they might prophecy upon 
the dry bones till their breath was gone, they could not live, would 
unnerve them in their exertions. Withdraw it, and the opening of 
the sinner’s eyes to the fact that he is dead in sin, would shew him 
that he must utterly perish in his own corruption. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATION OF MATTHEW 3: 1], 2, 3. 


Messrs. Enrrors :—Wherever the Scriptures use figurative lan- 
guage, it is both interesting and desirable, to understand the nature 
of the figure, and to what facts or circumstances the figurative ex- 
pressions allude. By this means, the true sense of the passage is 
better understood, and the truth intended to be conveyed, is render- 
ed more impressive and interesting. The passage, Matt. 3: 1—3, 
is one of great importance, not only as shewing the fulfilment of 
prophecy, but, practically. As the latter of these verses is taken 
from Isa. 40:3, it has seemed to me that Bishop Lowth’s note upon 
it, would be read with interest by many of the readers of the Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 

The text in Isaiah is this: ‘“ The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.” The note upon the text is this: 
“The idea is taken from the practice of eastern monarchs, who, 
whenever they entered upon an expedition, or took a journey, espe- 
cially through desert and unpractised countries, sent harbingers 
before them to prepare all things for their passage, and pioneers to 
open the passes, to level the ways, and to remove all impediments.” 

“‘ Diodorus’s account of Semiramis’s marches into Media and 
Persia will give us a clear notion of the preparation of the way for 
a royal expedition : 

Reg In her march to Eebatane she came to the Zareean mountains, 
which extending many furlongs, and being full of craggy precipices 
and deep hollows, could not be passed without taking a great com- 
pass about. Being therefore desirous of leaving an everlasting 
memorial of herself, as well as of shortening the way, she ordered 
the precipices to be digged down, and the hollows to be filled up 5 
and at a great expense, she made a shorter and more expeditious 
road, which to this day is called from her, the road of Semiramis. 
Afterward she went into Persia, and all the other countries of Asia, 
subject to her dominion ; and wherever she went, she ordered the 
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mountains and precipices to be levelled, raised causseys in the plain 
country, and at a great expense, made the ways passable.” ’ 
Diod. Sic. 

“The Jewish church to which John was sent to announce the 
coming of Messiah, was at that time in a barren and desert condi- 
tion, unfit, without reformation, for the reception of her King. It 
was in this desert country, destitute at that time of all religious cul- 
tivation, in true piety and good works unfruitful, that John was sent 
to prepare the way of the Lord by preaching repentance. 

“« John was born in the desert of Judea, and passed his whole life 
in it, till the time of his being manifested to Israel. He preached in 
the same desert; it was a mountainous country; however not en- 
tirely and properly a desert, for, though less cultivated than other 
parts of Judea, yet it was not uninhabited : Joshua (ch. 15: 61, 62,) 
reckons six cities in it. We are so prepossessed with the idea of 
John’s living and preaching in the desert, that we are apt to consid- 
er this particular scene of his preaching as a very important and 
essential part of history ; whereas I apprehend this circumstance to 
be no otherwise important, than as giving us a strong idea of the 
rough character of the man, which was answerable to the place of 
his education, and as affording a proper emblem of the rude state 
of the Jewish church at that time ; which was the true wilderness 
meant by the prophet, in which John was to prepare the way for the 
coming of the Messiah.” Ww. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AFRICA. 


According to our proposal in the last number, we continue our 
extracts from the speech of Prof. Silliman, on the subject of African 
Colonization. And we are the rather inclined to do this, not only on 
account of the intrinsic interest of the speech, which we regard as 
one of peculiar excellence, but because, there are no events of spe- 
cial importance brought to view by recent intelligence ; and because 
we wish to prepare the way for some detail of the animating facts, 
which begin to brighten the prospects of Africa. As the African 
Repository and Colonial Journal, in which the speech of Prof. Silli- 
man is published, is not very generally circulated in our State, we 
feel assured that our readers generally, will be gratified and profit- 
ed by its insertion in our pages. 


In continuation of his remarks, the Professor proceeds as follows : 


“This latter period may be seen by many of the young people in 
this house, and that while they are still in full vigor ; some of them 
may not have reached the ordinary boundary of human life, when 
the colored population, at the same ratio of increase, may number 
twelve, fifteen, or even twenty millions. It is true, that the white 
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population increasing also, but in a lower ratio, will be likewise great- 
ly augumented, and will by a vast excess, outnumber in the entire 
nation, the people of color ; but it is to be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the latter will be disproportionately concentrated in the 
South, the South-west, and beyond the Mississippi. We do not de- 
light in gloomy forebodings ; but, it is wise, firmly, and calmly to » 
look danger in the face ; and then we may have it in our power 
to understand its form and dimensions, and to provide against its 
pressure. 

“Who can then, without dismay, contemplate the character of 
this overwhelming population, as it will exist, 20, 30, 40, or 50 
years hence, before death shall have closed all the eyes, that now 
beam in this assembly. 

“The slaves, trained in physical hardship, and inured to priva- 
tions ; active in limb and robust in form, and capable of encounter- 
ing both toil and danger, possess great advantages in every strug- 
gle ; a swamp may be their couch, and the roots their food ; equal- 
ly proof against the burning sun of a southern summer and against 
the malaria of its evening dews, the heavens may be their canopy, 
and the earth their bed. How formidable then must be an insurrec- 
tion, of hundreds of thousands of such enemies! If not prevented, 
by timely forecast and measures of wise precaution, it will come, as 
certainly as the wheels of time roll on. 

‘Their bands it is true, will be cut down, again and again, by lo- 
cal warfare, and by the sword of the nation ; but, even a suppressed 
insurrection is dreadfully costly in valuable lives, and who can ade- 
quately conceive, who can utter, the horrors of the first outburst of 
nocturnal massacre !—Who can calmly contemplate those awful 
scenes, when the precious lives of parents and children; when 
hoary age and smiling infancy ; manhood in its valor and woman- 
hood in its loveliness ; virgins in their beauty and young men in 
their strength are involved in promiscuous butchery ; and the sanc- 
tuary of domestic happiness, first resounding with the yell of onset, 
then with the shriek of terror and despair, followed by the groan of 
mortal agony, is, in a moment, turned into a silent, bloody sepul- 
chre, filled with violated and ghastly forms. 

“* When the insurrection is protracted, the slaves, in desperation, 
care not for their own thousands and tens of thousands slain ; for 
they have still new myriads to replace them ; while, on the other 
side, the prime and flower of youth and manhood fall beneath the 
hands of enraged savages ; and the land is filled with pillage and 
conflagration, with violation and murder. And who can tell where 
it will end ; and who can say, that an African sceptre may not be 
reared and sustained ; especially in connexion with the negro sway, 
already established in the West Indies ;—consolidated as it now is 
by time, sanctioned by the laws of nations, and threatening, at no 
distant day, to involve that great archipelago in a permanent African 
dominion. — 

“¢ But let us forbear ; for although events that have passed in our 
own time, have exceeded in extent and horror the faint picture now 
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drawn ; still it is with great reluctance that we draw the veil aside 
and look, in the mirror of the past, for an image of the future ; nor 
do we wish to press this painful subject any farther than to produce 
a willingness to embrace the means of security and deliverance.” 

* * * * * * * * * _* * 

‘«««' The enemies of the Colonization Society, say its Managers in 
their late address, are reduced to two classes, those who would abol- 
ish slavery instantaneously, and those who desire it may never be _ 
abolished.’ ; 

“* Between these two extremes, it appears indispensable to find a 
golden mean, which shall at once preserve the public peace, and in 
the end bestow freedom and improvement upon the African race. 

“* We now therefore appeal to our country in behalf of the most interes- 
ting enterprise of patrrotism—of philanthropy—of Christian charity, 
which this age, so full of schemes of active benevolence, presents. 

“The African Colony in Liberia urges every claim to public fa- 
vor and patronage, which can be preferred by any infant colony ; by 
any Christian mission ; by any philanthropic effort, whose object is 
to spread the Gospel, arts, civilization and commerce ; and it has 
powerful claims, which are its own and which make it a case by 
itself, such as no past age has known-and no future age will ever see. 

“It aims at nothing less than to relieve this country from a bur- 
den and a danger already very formidable, and which may be ulti- 
mately ruinous ; to elevate and to bless, either in Africa or here, its 
entire colored population ; to destroy the slave trade and to Chris- 
tianize and civilize the whole continent of Africa. 

*< [3 this scheme visionary ? 

‘Look at what has already been done. But sixteen years — 
have elapsed, since the plan of African colonization (sometimes sug- 
gested in former periods) was seriously brought forward, by a be- 
nevolent individual—the Rev. Mr. Finley, of New Jersey ; and he, 
aided by a few others, formed the American Colonization Society 
at Washington. It encountered, from its birth, opposition and ridi- 
cule : its means were, at first, and are still, obtained by limited pri- 
vate contributions ; its first attempt to establish a footing on the river 
Sherbro, two hundred miles north of Liberia, and one hundred south 
of Sierra Leone, was rendered abortive by the climate and by oth- 
er causes: some valuable lives were sacrificed in its cause, and it 
was not until 1822 that, through the meritorious efforts of Dr. Ayres 
and Lieut. Stockton, it obtained a permanent establishment on Cape 
Messurado in 6 or 7 degrees of north latitude, and three hundred 
miles south of Sierra Leone. By various causes, the little colony 
had nearly perished in its birth ; time does not permit me to narrate 
this affecting history ; but we cannot omit to mention, that by the 
valor of its people, and the firmness and wisdom of its head, it was 
saved from massacre and extermination. 

“In point of military difficulty, no struggle of ancient or modern 
times surpasses this defence, and the lamented Ashmun, forced to 
become a warlike commander, discovered talents in that line, of the 
highest order ; and without aspiring to military glory, he shone forth, 
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a hero, conspicuous equally for coolness, firmness, wisdom, and 
courage. : 

“‘ His wife, an amiable and heroic woman, who insisted on shar- 
ing his toils and dangers in Africa, had been just snatched from him 
by a sudden death. He was himself very ill of tropical disease, and 
from his bed of sickness, and after tossing through the nights, with 
the delirium of a fevered brain, he feebly rose, day by day, and of- 
ten when sustained by another, he spent the lucid intervals of the 
morning in directing his little band how to construct their hasty and 
imperfect defences ; how to manage their artillery, and how to suc- 
cor each other in defending their stockade, which, small as it was, 


_ could not be half covered by their trifling numbers. 


<¢On the 11th of November, 1822, the little band of 35* African 
emigrants—about half of whom were engaged—were powerfully at- 
tacked by an unnumbered host of savage Africans ; but, by the skill- 
ful use of the great guns, the savages were twice decisively repul- 
sed with great slaughter, the Colony was saved, and such an impres- 
sion was made on the barbarians as to put at rest, probably forever, 
any thought of a similar attempt. : 

«¢ Ashmun is therefore the founder of the Colony of Liberia; his 
great and unceasing efforts in a tropical climate, continued for the 
four succeeding years, ‘making nearly six of constant residence in 
Africa, destroyed his phySical powers, and brought him to a prema- 
ture grave. He returned to this country by the way of the West 
Indies, and when he arrived in this town, in August, 1828, his con- 
stitution was in ruins. His mind, however, retained all its force 
and moral elevation, and although death had already marked his 
fine form and features, his port and air, softened by an attractive 
mildness, evinced commanding energy and decision. His bones now 
lie entombed in our cemetery; a sacred retreat, which is rendered 
interesting to all posterity by the mausolea of four distinguished pub- 
lic benefactors ; of him who introduced the fine-wool sheep from 
Spain ; of the inventor of the cotton gin; of the great moral instruc-— 
tor of the age; and of the founder of the African Colony in Liberia. 

“In the history of the Colony to the year 1826, by Mr. Ashmun; 
in the annual reports of the Parent Society at Washington, in those 
of local and State Societies, and in the monthly African Repository, 
may be found authentic and detailed information of the progress and 
actual condition of the Colony nearly up to the present time.” 


* «This includes six native youths, not 16 years of age.” 


[To be continued. | 
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that a Being infinite in his perfections, must be incomprehensible to 
finite creatures. What is revealed concerning God, merely as an 
object of faith, we must not expect, as to its nature, fully to compre- 
hend. Jehovah is represented, in the Scriptures, as subsisting in 
three persons, denominated, Farner, Son, and Hoty Sprerr. 
As Christ, the second person in the Trinity, is the mediwm through 
which all blessings come to the race of Adam, it is immensely im- 
portant, that we obtain correct ideas relative to his character, offices, 
~ and works. 


~ Ay 


f Wuo by searching can find out God? It is rational to suppose, fs 


In reading the Bible, and especially the New Testament, we 


- readily perceive that the Saviour is exhibited in a two-fold charac. 
ter. He is frequently called the Son of man. Hunger, thirst, 
weariness, pain, and increase in knowledge, are attributed to him, 
He was subject to the Father ; and finally, submitted to death. If 

_no further information had been afforded respecting his character 

* than this: if nothing had been affirmed in proof of his sustaining a 
divine character, we should, unavoidably, be led to view him simply 
as aman. But while he is thus exhibited, he is also presented to 
our contemplation, as a Being greater than man,—greater than an- 

_ gels. A character and actions are ascribed to him, which place 
him above all creatures, and elevate him to the rank of a Divine 
personage. When, therefore, the question is asked, Who is this 
Son of man? it may, with propriety, be replied, “The Lord, strong 
and mighty.” Keeping in mind the two-fold view, in which the Say- 
iour is represented in the Scriptures, we shall easily discern what 
passages refer to his humanity, and what to his Divinity. When 
we read of his birth, his sorrow, his obedience, and hear his decla- 
ration, ‘“ My Father is greater than I,” we need not be perplexed as 
to the meaning of such terms and phrases ; for they evidently refer 
to him as-man, or Mediator ; and do not prove him destitute of a 
divine nature. 

In ascertaining the character of Christ, and what rank he holds 
in the scale of being, reason is not our guide. Revelation only can 
conduct us to aright conclusion. Let us then inquire, what saith 
the voice of Inspiration, respecting the Divinity of Christ ? 

Von. I. 30 


unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” 
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If Christ were a divine person, and not a created being, we might 
expect, that the Bible, in which a history is given of him in full, 
would disclose this fact. It cannot for a moment be admitted, that 
a matter of such vast importance’as this, should be concealed from 
the understanding of the reader. In examining passages which re- 
late, either to the character or actions of Christ, it cannot be ex- 
pected, nor deemed necessary, that all should be cited, which bear 
upon the subject. This‘would be inexpedient in the narrow limits 
usually assigned to an Essay. 

1. Let us examine the names and titles given to Christ in the 
Scriptures. If we find the same ascribed to the Son, as to the 
Father, then it follows irresistibly, that Christ is God. 

Isaiah predicts the birth of Christ, and states, that his name should 
be called Immanuel, Isa.'7:14. Matthew quotes this passage as 
referring to Christ, and tells us, that it signifies, God with us, Matt. 
1:23. “The Word was God,” John 1:1. That Christ is desig- 
nated by the Word is evident from the 14th verse ; ‘and the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” John, in his first Epistle, 
calls Christ the Word of life ; and in the 19th of Revelation, he 
styles him, the Word of God. “God was manifest in the flesh,” 
1 Tim. 3:16. These words must refer to Christ. He assumed 
flesh ; he was an object of faith while he was on earth ; he was 
made known to the Gentiles by the preaching of the Apostles ; and 
he ascended to glory. ‘‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever,” Rom. 9:5. This passage refers both to the human and 
divine nature of Christ. ‘Of whom, as concerning the flesh,” re- 
lates to his humanity. This distinguishes him from what he was 
in another respect—a higher nature—expressed by the phrase, “ God 
over all, blessed forever.” What created being is over all worlds? 
“And we are in him ‘that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and eternal life,” 1 John 5:20. The true God 
is not a creature,—is not an idol God. What ean be more explicit, 
in reference to the Deity of Christ, than this ? «‘ Look unto me, and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is 
none else,” Isa. 45:22. That this passage relates to Christ, is 
apparent from the following considerations: Man is directed to look 
to Christ for salvation. Thus Paul to the Hebrews, says, “ Looking 

: In the verse suc- 
ceeding the one quoted, the speaker declares, that every knee shall 
bow to him. We are told in the New Testament, that Christ 
will reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet, 1 Cor. 15: 25. 
Paul, to the Romans, applies this passage to Christ: “For we shall 
all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is written, As 
I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall confess to God.” Is not the evidence, that Christ in this verse 
is called God, conclusive? “Take heed—to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseer, to feed the church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood,” Acts 20 : 28. 
Christians are said to be redeemed with the precious blood of Christ ; 
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therefore he is undoubtedly meant in this passage. “ Unto the Son 
he saith, thy throne, OQ God, is forever and ever,” Heb. 1:8, 


In the 45th Psalm the writer uses the same phrase in addressing © 


that person whom he calls God, and whose throne is eternal. 
Christ is called Lord or Jehovah. “And this is the name whereby 
he shall be called, The Lord our righteousness,” Jer. 23:6. 


Jehovah, here mentioned, was the righteous Branch whom God 


would raise up unto Dayid, and the King who should reign and pros- 
per, and execute judgment and justice in the earth. John is repre- 
sented as going before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways, 
Luke 1:76. John was the harbinger of Christ ; therefore Christ 


is Lord, or Jehovah. ‘ Which none of the princes of this world. 
knew: for had they known it they would not have crucified the 


Lord of glory,” 1 Cor.2:8. Peter, speaking of false teachers, 
describes them, as denying the Lord that bought them, 2 Pet. 
2:1. “Christ gave himself a ransom for all ;”’ therefore he is un- 
doubtedly meant in this passage. ‘“Ifso ye have tasted that the 
Lord is gracious,” 1 Pet.2:3. ‘ Preaching peace by Jesus Christ ; 
he is Lord of all,” Acts 10:36. Christ is called King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. <‘‘ These shall make war with the Lamb, and 
the Lamb shall overcome them ; for he is Lord of lords, and King 
of kings,” Rev. 17:14. ‘In him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
godhead bodily,” Col. 2:9, This notable passage implies both 
the Humanity, and Deity of Christ. More quotations of a similar 
nature might be produced ; but it is thought that these are abundant.. 
ly sufficient for the purpose intended. 

Now, if Christ is not God, how shal! we account for the facet, that 
names and titles are given to him, descriptive of Deity ? Did the 
Holy Spirit, who indicted the Scriptures, designedly influence the 
sacred penmen to use such language as would lead men to enter- 
tain a wrong belief, relative to the character of the Saviour? or was 
he inattentive to the subject ? ‘ Let no such arrogancy come out of 
your mouth.” God gave a revelation to man, for a lamp unto his 
feet, and a light unto his path. ‘This holy book in explicit terms, 
repeatedly calls Christ, God, Lord or Jehovah. Was it intended 
to rob God of a portion of that honor, which belongs to him 1 God 
is jealous of his honor. He says, “I am the Lord, that is my 
name ; my glory will I not give to another; neither my praise to 
graven images.” If Christ is not God, such language was calcula- 
ted to perpetuate ¢dolatry in the world. _ 

But Christianity comes forth in opposition to idol worship. Christ 
came to destroy the works of the devil ; and one of his mightiest 
works was idolatry. Is it then supposable that the Holy Spirit 
would direct the writers of the New Testament to adopt such phra- 
seology, as would countenance mankind in idolatry ? Paul and Bar- 
nabas were tenderly alive to the honor of God, in this particular. 
When the inhabitants of Lystra proposed to pay divine honors to 
them, in consequence of the miracle performed, they were greatly 
alarmed, rent their clothes, and immediately prevented the intended 
homage. If an attempt were made to describe God, so as clearly, 
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to distinguish him from all other beings, in what way could it be 
beiter done, than by ascribing to him those titles, which are given to 
Christ ? If the phrases, King of kings and Lord of lords, the true 
God, and God over all, would not fully convey the idea of the Su- 
preme Being, it is not readily discerned what language would do it. 
_ Finding, therefore, such titles as the above given to Christ, can we 
hesitate a moment, as to the propriety of calling him Jehovah ? 
Let each one say, with Thomas, My Lord and my God ! 

2. Divine attributes are ascribed to Christ. 

Omnipresence.—* Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world,” Matt. 28:20. Though this declaration had respect to 
the Apostles, yet it was not limited to them. The Apostles were to 
live but a few years: but the promise extended through thousands 
of years. The plain meaning is, that Christ would afford his ani- 
mating and sustaining presence to his ministering servants and dis- 
ciples, in every age, down to the end of time. “ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name there am I in the midst of them,” 
Matt. 18:20. Ifthen Christ would be present with his disciples, 
who met in his name, and for the promotion of his glory, in differ- 
ent places, and in all ages, must he not be God? What other being 
could fulfil this declaration ? ‘* Behold I stand at the door and 
knock : if any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me,” Rev. 3:20. 
Christ, after his ascension to heaven, is here represented as calling 
at the sinner’s door for admission,—the door of his heart—and prom- 
ising, if welcomed, to enter and hold blessed communion with him. 
This is not spoken in reference to one person, but to all who lived 
where the Gospel was published: itis not limited to a particular 
time ; but relates to all ages. “ Behold I stand,” from generation 
to generation, making these kind, unmerited offers, to lost men. 
Could Christ do this, if he were not every where present ? 

Omniscience.—“ But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, be- 
cause he knew all men; and needed not that any should testify of 
man: for he knew what was in man,” John 2: 24, 25. “Lord, 
thou knowest all things: thou knowest that I love thee,” John 21: 
17. ‘This frank confession of Peter is an express declaration, that 
Christ was possessed of infinite knowledge. ‘All the churches 
shall know that I am he that searcheth the reins and the heart,” 
Rev. 2: 23. This is an explicit affirmation of Christ claiming an 
attribute which belongs to the most high God. God speaks of him- 
self, as the only being in the universe, who has perfect knowledge 
of the human heart. “I the Lord search the heart, I try the 
reins, even to give every man according to his cordi 
to the-fruit of ine soknies® Jer. 17: 10.” Ee cas sere! 

Eternity.—* I am the first, and the last: Tam he that liveth and 
was dead ; and, behold, I am alive for evermore,” Rev. 1: 17, 18. 
pris attribute here assumed by Christ, as belonging to himself, God 
claims in the following passage: ‘Thus saith the Lord, the king of 
Israel, and his Redeemer the Lord of hosts; I am the first, and I 
am the last; and besides me there is no God,” Isa. 44: 6. a But 
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thou, Bethlehem Ephratab, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judab, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is 
to be Ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth have been from old, from 
everlasting,” Mic. 5: 2. There can be no mistake in the applica- 
tion of this passage to Christ. Bethlehem was the place of his na- 
tivity; and he was a Ruler or King in Zion. “Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, before Abraham was, |am,” John 8: 58, This was 
a reply to a question put by the Jews to Christ. He told them that 
Abraham rejoiced to see his day. They said unto him, thou art not 
yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? He therefore in- 
formed them that he existed before Abraham was born. The phra- 
seology is remarkable, and at once reminds us of the same words 
being used by Jehovah, in the reply which was to be made by Mo- 
ses, if the Israelites inquired after God’s name. Moses asked what 
answer he should give them, if that question should be proposed. 
«* And God said unto Moses, I AM that I AM: and he said, Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto 
you,” Ex. 3:14. “And he is before all things,” Co!.1: 17. If 
he was before all things, that is, all created objects, he must have 
had eternal existence ; for that which is uncreated is without begin- 
ning. In his memorable prayer to the Father just before he left 
this world, Christ asserts his existence, as prior to the formation of 
the earth. ‘And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world was,” 
John 17: 5. 

Omnipotence.— For our conversation-is in heaven; from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glori- 
ous body, according to the working whereby he is able even to sub- 
due all things unto himself,” Phil. 3:20, 21. Who but God has 
power to subdue all things? In accordance with this passage, it is 
said of Christ, “When he shall have put down all rule, and all au- 
thority, and power,” 1 Cor. 15: 24. Such a being must have al- 
mighty power. Christ is styled Atmrenry in the book of Revela- 
tion, 1: 8. 

Immutability.—“ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever,” Heb. 13: 8. ‘ But thou art the same, and thy years shall 
not fail,” Heb. 1:12. Whether the 102d Psalm, from which this 
is quoted by the Apostle, refer to Christ, or God, absolutely consid- 
ered, makes no difference in the application of this passage for the 
purpose now intended ; for the Apostle has cited it to prove the im- 
mutability of the Saviour. 

3. Divine works are ascribed to Christ. 

Christ created the material universe. ‘“ All things were made by 
him; and without him was not any thing made that was made,” 
John 1:38. “For by him were all things created that are in hea- 
ven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him, and for him,” Col.1: 16. This is equally decisive 
as the above passage, in reference to the Deity of Christ. Hence, 
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not only all things are said to have been created by Christ, but all 
things in heaven and on earth: and to be still more explicit, mention 
is made of things visible and invisible, so that there could be no 
mistake as to the universality of his creative power. Is it possible 
that any one, in the reading of this passgge, can fail of perceiving, 
that the act of creation is here ascribed to Christ? ‘‘ And thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundations of the earth; and the 
heavens are the works of thy hands,” Heb. 1: 10. Can there be 
any higher proof of the Deity of Christ than those passages afford, 
which ascribe the act of creation to him? To whom does this act 
belong? The very statement of the question shews, that it does not 
belong to the creature: for the creature is the workmanship of the 
Creator. If Christ, then, is a created being, it is wnaccountable that 
the act of creation should be attributed to him. ‘This would be as- 
signing a cause totally inadequate to the production of the effect: 
yea, it would be a downright absurdity. The Scripture attributes 
the work of creation to God. ‘Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeem- 
er; 1 am the Lord that maketh all things; that stretcheth forth the 
heavens alone; that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself,” Isa. 
44: 24, : 

‘Christ governs the world. ‘ For to this end Christ hath died, and 
_ rose, and revived, that he might be the Lord both of the dead and 
living,” Rom. 14: 9. ‘To what created being in the universe can 
this language be applied? There are mortals who exercise dominion 
over a mighty host of people; but who is he, among them all, who 
sways the sceptre of authority over the whole human family? Who is 
the potentate that holds dominion over the dead? What individual 
among the myriads of angels has such control as this? ‘* And set him 
at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principal- 
ity, and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is nam- 
ed, not only in this world, but also in that which is to come ; and hath 
put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church,” Eph. 1: 20—22. Just before his ascension 
to heaven he made a declaration which involves the idea of his ex- 
ercising universal dominion. He said to his disciples; ‘“ All power 
is-given unto me in heaven and in earth,” Matt. 28: 18. 

Christ performed miracles. The Apostles, indeed, wrought mir- 
acles. But Christ wrought miracles by an authority entirely differ- 
ent from that of the Apostles. They performed miracles in the 
name of Christ,—in dependence upon divine power: he wrought 
them in his own name,—by his own power. When Peter cured 
the lame man at the temple, he said unto him, “ In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” When he healed 
the man at Lydda, afllicted with the palsy, he said “ Eneas, Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole.” Christ never said, In the name of the 
Father rise up and walk, or be healed of thine infirmities. He 
spake and acted as one who had power residing in himself to per- 
form miracles. He said to the sea, “ Peace, be still”—to the leper, 
“‘T will, be thou clean”—to the foul spirit, ‘Hold thy peace and 
come out of him ;” and to Lazarus in the grave, ‘Come forth.” 
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Christ will finally raise all the dead. Concerning his own follow- 
ers he thus speaks: “ And this is the will of him that sent me, 
that every one that seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have 
everlasting life: and I will raise him up at the last day,” John 
6:40. In reference to the righteous and wicked, he speaks in the 
following manner. ‘ Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, 
in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth,” John 5:28, 29. If he raises the dead he must be 
God ; for dis work is Ascabed to God. ‘‘ And God hath both raised 
up the Lord, and will also raise up us by his own power,” 1 Cor. 
6:14. 

Christ will judge the world. For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done 
in his body,” 2 Cor. 5:10. < And before him shall be gathered 
all nations,” Matt. 25:32. What created being in the universe 
can perform the works which, in the preceding passages, are aise 
tinctly and undeniably ascribed to Christ ? 

4. Divine worship is to be given to Christ. 

« And again when he bringeth in the first begotten into the world, 
he saith, And Let all the angels of God worship him,” Heb. 1:6. 
‘There is nothing to forbid our understanding this to be divine hom- 
age,—such asis givento God. But why were those exalted spirits 
commanded to worship Christ, if he were a creature, like them- 
selves ? “ So shall the King greatly desire thy beauty: for he is 
thy Lord; and worship thou him,” Psalm 45:11. Here the 
church is called upon to worship Christ as her King and Lord. 

Prayer is addresed to Christ. ‘ Whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved,” Rom. 10:13. ‘Here he hath 
authority to bind-all that call upon thy name,” Acts9:14. This 
passage affords evidence that the primitive church was accustomed 
to pray to the Saviour. “‘ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and 
God, even our Father,—comfort your hearts, and establish you. in 
-severy good word and work,” 2 Thess. 2:16,17. Here Christ is 
associated with the Father in the Apostle’s prayer for the Christians 
at Thessalonica. Did Paul pray toa created being ? andif so, what 
did he expect from him ? 

Stephen prayed to Christ. | ‘‘ Lord Jesus receive my spirit,” Acts 
7:59. Could any being but God receive his spirit into heaven ? or, 
was that eminently holy man mistaken in his views of Christ, sup- 
posing him to be Ged, while he was only a creature ? Or could he 
suppose that a created being in heaven could hear the supplications 
of the saints on earth? Paul prayed to Christ to remove an affliction 
under which he labored,—the thorn in the flesh,—and received such 
an answer as greatly strengthened him, 2 Cor, 12: 8. 

~The Apostolic benedictions imply an act of supreme homage. 
“ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all, Amen,” 2 Cor. 
13:14. This isa prayer addressed to God for his blessing upon the 
church at Corinth. Christ and the Spirit are joined with God in 
the supplication. Of a similar nature are the following passages : 
‘Grace be with you, mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and 
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from the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father, in truth and 
love,” 2John 8. ‘Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, 
‘from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ,” Eph. 6 : 23. 

The form of baptism is an act of worship. ‘‘ Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” Matt. 28:19. In this ordinance 
a person is baptized into the name of Christ, as well as of the Father. 
Baptizing into the name of a being implies dependence upon him, 
and subjection to him, with an expectation of covenant blessings 
fromhim. If Christ were simply a holy man, or a created being 
of the highest order, can we suppose that he would give his Apostles, 
and their successors in every age, a direction, in the performance 
of baptism, to join his name with that of the Father? Would a 
perfectly holy maa, or holy being of a superior rank, associate him- 
self with the eternal God, as one into whose name persons were to 
be baptized 2. Would not this be a highly presumptuous claim,—an 
encroachment on the prerogative of God? The fact, that he is 
joined with the Father, in the administration of this ordinance, is 
full proof that he is God. 

The ransomed of the Lord, in glory, unite their songs in worship- 
ping the Saviour. ‘ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood—to him be glory and dominion forever 
and ever. Amen,” Rev. 1:5,6. John heard the angels, -the 
living creatures, and the elders round about the throne of God, say- 
ing with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing,” Rev. 5:12. What meaneth this? Can the 
heavenly host have incorrect views of the character of Christ ? or 
would they knowingly transfer a portion of that honor to a creature, 
which is due only to the true God? The heavenly worshippers pos- 
sess a high degree of knowledge ; and they fully understand to 
whom divine homage should be rendered ; therefore, they adore 
the glorified Saviour. a 

All men are commanded to worship Christ. ‘That all men 
should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father,” John 5: 23. 
If the same honor must be given to the Son, as to the Father, then 
it necessarily follows, that the Sonis God. ~ 

In connection with this branch of the subject it may be subjoined, 
that the demand which the Saviour makes, relative to the affections 
of men, is such as never was made by any of the servants of God, 
who were commissioned to announce his will to mortals. ‘“ He 
that loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me; 
and he that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of 
me,” Matt. 10:37. Neither Moses, nor Elijah, nor Paul, laid any 
such claim as this, to the love of those to whom they delivered the 
messages of Jehovah. Must not the person who makes such a de- 
mand, sustain a higher character than any created being possesses ? 

Finally, the Jews, who lived in the days of Christ, understood 
him as asserting his equality with the Father.. The Jews attempted 
to stone Christ. Christ asked them for which of his good works 
they intended to stone him. ‘They answered him, saying, “ For a 
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good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy ; and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God,” John 10:33. ‘They would 
not allow that he merited any higher name than that of a mere man ; 
but they confessed that he actually laid claim to the title of God. The 
Jews reasoned very correctly relative to the claims which the Sav- 
iour laid to divine perfections ; and happy would it be, if all who read 
his discourses and the writings of his Apostles, would make as in- 
genuous an acknowledgment as they did, in reference to this subject. 

It then evidently appears, from an examination of the Scriptures, 
that Jesus Christ is possessed of Supreme Divinity ; for such Titles, 
Attributes, Works, and Worship are ascribed to him, as are due to 
“the most high God, possessor of heaven and earth.” Who then 
can doubt, after a thorough investigation of the subject, the pro- 
priety of calling Christ the mighty God? Who can consistently deny 
that he is worthy of divine honors? Who will refuse to ‘ worship 
him in spirit and in trath ?” 

As Christ is God, the atonement which he has made must be effiz 
cacious, relative to the sanctification of the soul, and the pardon of 
sin ; for the dignity of his character gives weight to his sufferings. 
Therefore, be the number of the impenitent ever so large, and the 
accumulation of their guilt ever so mighty, all can be forgiven and 
saved, who will comply with the proposals of the Gospel,—* re- 
pentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As Christ is God, the church stands ona sure foundation.. He 
is the corner-stone which supports the whole building. This “ rock 
of ages never moves.” He has wisdom to devise whatever plans. 
may be necessary for the welfare of Zion, and power to carry them 
into execution. ‘Fear not, thou worm Jacob,” for thy Redeemer is 
able to protect thee, and will assuredly conduct thee through all the 
perils of the way, to his kingdom of glory. 

As Christ is God, it becometh his disciples to render him that 
homage which is his due. They are under immense obligations to 
glorify his name, in consequence of the distinguished favors which 
he has conferfed upon them. Let them imbibe his spirit, imitate 
his example, obey all his commands, and seek the interest of his 
kingdom. All the impenitent should immediately bow to the scep- 
tre of Immanuel. He has died to make atonement for their sins,— 
he is worthy of their love and obedience,—he invites them most 
tenderly to come to him, and partake of “the bread of life.” Their 
season of grace is passing away, and they “ know not the day of” 
their “death.” This great Redeemer, who now says, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
will at length remove thém from this world, and summon them to 
his judgment-bar. If they do not love him and serve him in this 
life, how will they abide the momentous trial ? ‘* He that made them 
will not have mercy on them, and he that formed them will shew 
them no favor.” Instead of saying to them, “ Come, ye blessed of 
my Father,” he will pronounce the appalling sentence, “ Depart, 
ye cursed.” Without a moment’s delay, let them repair to the Saviour, 
with penitential feelings, saying, “ Lord, save us : we perish, 

Vor. I. ‘ ’ 
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PRACTICAL. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
WHY ARE RECENT REVIVALS OF SUCH COMPARATIVELY SHORT 
DURATION ! 


The recent revivals to which the question alludes, are those which 
have spread, with such wonderful power and rapidity, through al- 
most the whole length and breadth of the land, during the past two 
years. And, by their being comparatively short, which the ques- 
tion assumes as a fact, reference is had to the duration of previous 
revivals, with which the churches have been blessed. . The fact, 
here taken for granted, is no doubt true to a considerable extent, 
though perhaps not universally. In some favored places, revivals 
which commenced more than a year ago, are still silently: progres- 
sing. But, m general, we have reason to lament, that where there 
was much promise, there is but little fruit; where the whole commu- 
nity seemed to be waked up to eternal concerns, the scene was sud- 
denly changed to indifference and spiritual stupidity, the anxious 
soul lost its impressions, the professed convert his lively religious 
feelings, and the engaged Christian his concern and zeal for the cause 
of Christ. Now, supposing that these seasons of special attention 
to religion were really revivals of God’s work, in the Scripture sense 
of the terms, the consequences of their shortness, or of their sudden 
termination, must be considered as awfully calamitous, as tremen- 
dous indications of the divine displeasure. At such times the sin- 
ner was placed in circumstances more than ordinarily favorable to 
secure his salvation, and the Christian felt, more sensibly, his ob- 
ligations, and gave more diligent heed to the means of sanctifica- 
tion ; but now the former has become more hardened, and ripe for 
destruction,—the latter has gone back to tread his former course 
over with bitterness and sorrow, and the camp of the enemy has re- 
sounded with triumph, and gathered strength and boldness for the 
combat. It is highly important, therefore, and, indeed, an imperi- 
ous duty, to search out the reasons, for the short continuance of 
these seasons, so promising and so prosperous to the church,—rea- 
sons for the sudden ending of the summer in the midst of its months 
when only a small portion of the harvest is gathered. If the evil is 
chargeable to any great defect or error in the use or application of 
human instrumentality, it ought to be known, for humiliation and re- 
buke ; if to any other cause, within the power of man to remove,. it 
surely ought to be pointed out, to awaken the exertion and engage 
the whole strength of all who care for Zion. The question, indeed 
might be extended, and the reasons required, why any revival should 
cease, till the glory of God covers the earth as the waters cover the 
sea ; and it would be profitable to consider the subject in this en- 
larged view. ‘The church, in contemplating the promises of-God, 
has been expecting, that, as the day of millennial glory drew near, 
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revivals would increase in power and duration, as well as become 
more frequent. When, therefore, the wonderful series. of revivals, 
to which the question refers, commenced, it was hailed’as the be- 
‘ginning of Zion’s emancipation, and her triumph over all her foes ; 
and many were sure that theJong expected Sun of glory had risen, 
and would shine more and more unto the perfect day. It was con- 
fidently asserted by some, that the revival would not cease till none 
remained to be ‘converted unto God. But how blighted now the 
Sanguine. expectations of such, and how forcibly are all the friends 
of Christ taught, that it is “‘not by might, nor by power” of human 
wisdom and strength, “but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts !” 
These revivals, which in their beginning, promised so glorious a 
harvest, have fallen much short, in duration and amount, of holy 
fruit, of those which, within thirty years previous, had blessed and 
enlarged the heritage of God. Hence has arisen the anxious inqui- 
ry, whether there 1s not something mingled with them, or attending 
them,—something in the means adopted, or in the mode of using the 
means, or in the human agency employed, which is peculiarly offen- 
sive to God, and which grieves the Holy Spirit? We look back to 
times when revivals contmued from year to year, and when the sa- 
vor and the fruit of them remained to cheer the hearts of Christians, 
and reprove and condemn the unbelief of sinners. But where now 
is the glory which, in many places, awed and repressed the wicked, 
and seemed to betoken the subjection of all to the truth? Darkness 
and death triumph where we thought the King of Zion had planted 
his throne, and would reign in all the fulness of his mercy. 

This state of things cannot be ascribed to the want of subjects 
who need Divine influence to prepare them for heaven. Let us, 
who have witnessed with thanksgiving the work of the Spirit among 
eur people, and now lament the shortness of his stay, and the sud- 
denness of his departure, inquire, whether all have bowed in submis- 
sion and yielded themselves up unto God? Shall we not find multi- 
tudes of sinners going on, with increased hardness and celerity, in 
the broad road of wickedness which leads to destruction ? And shall 
we not find professed Christians, in general, but little removed from 
the customs and feelings and eager pursuits of the children of this 
world, and some of them actually gone over to the camp of the en- 
emy, with all they could carry of influenee and power, under the 
name of Christ to war against all that is spiritual and holy in his 
kingdom? And was there—is there no need, that the work of con- 
viction, conversion, and sanctification should go on; that the revival 
should continue, and its power even increase ? How are our hearts 
pained when we see the worldliness of Christians, the trifling, gayety, 
“pride, and fleshly-mindedness of young converts, and the moral 
madness of sinful hearts acted out all around us! Have revivals, 
then, been short, because there were no more subjects who needed 
Divine influence to prepare them for heaven? Iniquity abounds, the 
love of many waxes cold, men make void the law of God. Is it not 
time—is there not need, for him to work ? 

But is the shortness of recent revivals owing to the want of power 
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and readiness on the part of the Divine Spirit, to carry on his work ? 
Is his hand shortened that it cannot save, or his ear heavy that it 
cannot hear? Has God promised “to pour out his Spirit upon all 
flesh,” —has he said that he is “ more ready to give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask bim than parents are to give good things to their chil- 
dren; that be will cleanse men from their filthiness and their idols, 
and give them a new heart and a right spirit ?” Shall then, the cessa- 
tion of revivals, or their short continuance, be ascribed to his want 
of power to carry them forward, in spite of the accumulated influ- 
ence and combined strength of all the enemies of righteousness? If 
He cannot control their free agency, when engaged in opposition to 
his work; if he cannot consistently operate so as to subdue the 
wicked to himself, and make them willing and obedient ; then, in- 
deed, we have a reason why revivals cease,—a reason too, which will 
preclude all hope, that the declared purpose of God, concerning the 
future triumphant reign of righteousness in the earth, shall ever be 
fulfilted. But hath he said it, and shall he not do it? He will work 
when he pleases, and none can hinder. It cannot, therefore, be 
because God is not able to carry on his-work, that it ceases at any 
time, or is short in its continuance. He that made man a free mor- 
al agent, can govern and guide him, can deliver him from the slave- 
ry of sin, and “create him in Christ Jesus,” without infringing upon 
his freedom. As he was free in sinning, he is free in obeying ; and 
God has all the g'ory of:the change, though the mystery of the ope- 
ration, by which it is effected, may be forever hidden from our view. 

Every genuine revival of religion is the work of God, and not the 
work of man. Man indeed, is intimately concerned in it. It has 
special reference to him. All his powers and faculties are put in 
requisiion. He works with all his wisdom and sirength. His in- 
strumentality is employed in the active use of all the means which 
God hath prescribed ; still it is the work of God and not of man to 
turn sinful hearts from sin to holiness,—to engage all their affections 
in holy obedience,—to secure their aliegiance and prepare them for 
heaven, This, experience has taught the irve church of Christ; this, 
the entire depravity of men proves; this, salvation by grace alone 
demonstrates ; this is rendered certain, by the various declarations of 
the Divine word, concerning the gift and work of the Holy Spirit,— 
concerning the agency of God in all the holy feelings and exercises 
and doings of those who submit to Christ, and coucerning his claims 
to the honor and glory, forever, of the redemption of any soul. Now, 
God is jealous for the honor of his name, and his glory he will not 
give to another. We have individual instances, and many express 
declarations, inthe Bible, which manifest his displeasure, when that 
glory which is due to him, is taken to ourselves, or given to the 
means and agents which are employed. [low terribly was Moses 
rebuked; who seemed to take the praise to himself, and did not give 
the honor to God, when he smote the rock and the waters gushed 
out ?, Herod, too, was smitten of God, and miserably perished, be- 
cause, when he received honor from men, he did not give the glory 
toGod. And, to the Israelites, the Lord expressly declares, that, if 
they did not acknowledge and adore him, in the blessings which they 
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enjoyed, he would return and take them away. Now, if it is a sin, 
which draws down the Divine rebuke, not to give God the glory, but 
to ascribe the whole to our own wisdom and efforts, when we are 
instrumental in conferring blessings upon others, or when we re- 
ceive, by the operations of Providence, temporal good things ; much 
more highly must it be provoking to Him, and criminal in his sight, 
when his agency is depreciated, and when, by whatever instrumen- 
tality, or by whatever means, his work is revived, and sinners are 
converted unto him, the glory and praise-due to his name are with- 
held. .Especially, have we reason to think that he will manifest his 
displeasure, when the power and the grace are ascribed to human 
agency, when man’s ability is exalted, as the great moral force by 
which revivals are to be multiplied, and the world subdued to the 
obedience of faith. Now, then, if there has been too great. stress 
laid upon human agency,—if the efficiency of this has been extolled 
beyond measure,—if this idol has been set up, and glory and honor 
been offered to it, we have a sufficient reason why the revivals in 
question have been of such short continuance. ‘That this has been 
the case, to the full extent, I de not say; but I know that there have 
been no slight indications of it, among those who have been most 
forward and most zealous, in the midst of what seemed to be the 
effusions of the Holy Spirit. And is it strange, amidst all that is 
writien and suid and done, to exalt human ability; amidst all the 
measures, contrivances, and plans, which have been devised, and 
adopted by human wisdom, to awaken the attention, excite the 
feelings, and secure the decision of sinners, on the great subject of 
salvation ; if an undue and sinful dependence is at length placed up- 
on these things; and instrumentality, in some of its forms at least, 
comes to be regarded, in reality, though not in profession, the only 
source of hope that the work willgo on. By no means, is human 
effort to be excluded, but let it be of the right kind, and be put in its 
proper place. Let it be that which the word requires and approves ; 
and let it attend a penitent, humble, believing, and absolute depend- 
ence on Divine infiuence, and efficiency. But when we hear so much 
said of measures in revivals, so much of the manner in which the truth 
should be exhibited, and in which meetings should be managed,—so 
much of the persons and their doings who should be employed; can 
we wonder if the confidence of Christians is transferred from God 
to the creature, and to things and schemes of man’s device? And, 
when we hear that such and such plans carried out wil] surely pro- 
duce and perpetuate a revival, and that success in preaching will be 
according to the skill of the preacher, shall we be surprised if many 
think that the conversion of souls is a matter committed exclusively 
to human agency,—that nothing is wanting in the case, but the ur- 
ging of truth in the proper way ? Now it may be, that God is provok- 
ed to withdraw his influence, or rather, that the Spirit is offended 
and grieved so as to depart, because that glory and power are ascri- 
bed to instruments, means, and measures, which are due to him 
alone, and for this reason, revivals have ceased, and the impotence 
of human agency is clearly manifest. 
[To be continued. ] 
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EXPOSITION. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF EZEKIEL 18 : 31—aNnD 36 226) 27: 


“ Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed ; 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel ?”—Ezerxiet 18 : 31. 

«© A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 

--an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them.”—Ezux. 

36 +26, 27. 


The former of these passages presents, as it respects that moral 
change, without which no one of our apostate race can ever see the 
kingdom of God, the matter of duty, or moral obligation, resting on 
every sinner. The latter passage presents, as it respects the same 
moral change, the matter of fact, actually occurring in every case of 
regeneration. The former passage shews sinners what they ought 
to be, and what God requires them to be, without any reference at 
all to their disposition, or willingness to do or not to do as they are 
required. The latter passage informs, what, when sinners are un- 
willing to do their duty, God must do for them, and actually does, 
according to his sovereign pleasure, for every one that is saved. 

~The distinction between matter of duty and matter of fact, is a very 

important one, inattention to which will be followed with confusion 
and inconsistency in expounding the Scriptures. This distinction, 
properly understood and applied, will, it is conceived, relieve the 
passages before us from any embarrassment. The principal difficul- 
ty respecting these passages seems to be embraced in the following 
inquiries, viz : If it is the duty of sinners to make themselves a new 
heart, then how can Divine power be requisite to give them such a 
heart ? In other words, how can a sinner be properly required to 
do, what, it is the peculiar prerogative of Divine power to accom. 
plish ? Or if it is a fact, that God takes away the stony heart, and 
gives the heart of flesh, in all cases in which it is ever done, and if 
this work requires the interposition of Divine power, how can it be 
the duty ofthe sinner to do it for himself ? These inquiries amount 
in substance to one and the same ; they vary in their form as they 
are stated from one or the other of the passages before us. And 
those who feel this difficulty, do not probably refiect, that the duty 
‘enjoined, in one passage is grounded wholly on moral agency with- 
out any reference to disposition ; and the fact stated in the other 
passage follows wholly from disposition, without any. other reference 
to moral agency than what is implied in its consequences. 

From the hope that some light may be shed on this important 
subject, by tracing this distinction to some of its results, it is propo- 
sed to examine the passages above cited. The question whieh. ari- 
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ses respecting the former passage, is, can it-be right and proper 
to enjoin upon men their duty, simply on the ground of their moral 
agency, without any reference to their disposition ? That it is right 
and proper thus to do, will be manifest from the following considera- 
tions, viz : ao 98 : 

1. Moral or accountable agency depends, not upon what a man 
does, or is disposed to do, but upon his moral obligation. And we 
all know, that it may be a man’s duty to do, what, he is not 
disposed to, and does not, in fact, perform. For his duty depends 
on the eternal distinction between right and wrong, and his abil- 
ity to know and choose the one, and refuse the other. Moral 
agency is founded in the powers of a rational and moral existence. 
That is to say, if a man has reason, conscience, and the power of 
volition, he is a moral and accountable agent. Possessed of these 
attributes, man Is the proper subject of moral law and its sanctions, 
He may be commanded to love God with all his heart, he will be 
blameworthy if he fails of this duty ; he may be, as a sinner, com- 
manded to repent, and cast away all his transgressions ; and, what 
is essentially the same thing in his own case, to make him a new 
heart and a new spirit.—This is right, and it is the duty of every 
moral agent to be, and to do right. But whether he is disposed to 
do this, or actually will do it, is quite another question. It is a 
question, however, which can make no difference with his duty, 
His obligation remains the same, whether he is, or is not disposed 
to comply. And as exhortation respects duty solely, it is proper -to 
exhort men to do, what they are obligated, as moral agents, to do, 
without any regard to their disposition. rie ti 

2. The propriety of this course further appears, if we consider, 
that a contrary supposition would render it manifestly improper, 
ever to exhort men’to a change of feelings or practice. 

If disposition is the foundation of duty, then men are obligated to 
be, only what they are disposed to be, and to- do only what they are 
disposed todo. ‘Therefore in no case, can we exhort men to be or 
do, in any respect, differently from their present state or course... It 
would be improper ever fo exhort any one to make him a new heart, 
because, if he is already disposed to do it, our exhortation would be 
unnecessary ; and if he is not disposed to do it, the exhortation would 
be inconsistent. If we exhort men at all, on this principle, we 
must-exhort them to be as they are. 

3. It is right and proper to exhort men, simply on the ground of 
moral agency, without any reference to disposition, because, no 
perverseness of disposition, or corruption in moral character, makes 
any variation in respect to duty. i ; 

To make disposition the basis of duty, would, as we have’ seen, 
subvert all moral obligation, and make every man’s character his 
moral standard. Of course, it would make every thing right, and 
nothing could be wrong. It follows then, that disposition has no 
concern with obligations ; and strength of disposition, or consequent 
moral corruption, to whatever degree advanced, has no effect in 
producing a variation, or modification of duty, Ifa man is so 
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addicted to sin, that his perverse will has obtained the ascendency 
over his reason and conscience, so as to render it morally certain 
that he never will of himself reform and do his duty, still his duty 
is the same as ever. Is not this so? Let us look at an example or 
two. The drunkard, who has become, in one sense, the slave of 
appetite, and is so led captive, that there is moral certainty that he 
never will reform, is still just as much obligated to be a sober, virtu- 
ous citizen, as the most temperate person. The profane swearer, who 
has become so accustomed to use oaths, as to use them unconscious- 
ly, and with almost the same frequency and facility as he draws his 
breath, is just as much obligated not to take the name of the Lord 
his God in vain, as if he had never used an oath. If this is not so, 
then we must inevitably fall upon the monstrous consequence, that 
a man has only to sin long enough, and far enough, to free himself 
from all obligation, and annihilate his guilt. The sons of Jacob, 
who had indulged such a spirit of envy against their brother, that 
they could not speak peaceably to him, were under just as much ob- 
ligation to love their brother, and treat him kindly, as if they had 
possessed no unkind feeling. So the sinner, whatever may be the 
strength of his disposition to sin, or the strength of his opposition to 
God, is under unvarying obligation to love God with all his heart. 
And if so, then it is proper to exhort him to do it, without any re- 
gard to-his disposition. Here we see the important distinction 
between natural and moral ability. ‘The former consists in natural 
power ; the latter, in a right disposition. Moral inability therefore 
has no concern with duty. The sluggard may be able to labor, but 
he is not disposed to do it ; the knave has the means of paying his 
debts, but he is not disposed to do it ; the drunkard has power to re- 
frain from his cups, but he is not disposed to do it; the sinner has 
power to do his duty, but is not disposed to do it; and in all these 
cases the thing that ought to be done, is not, and while this disposi- 
tion remains, will not be done, there is a moral certainty that it will 
not. But who does not perceive a great difference in the moral 
bearings of these cases, from what they would have, if the sluggard, 
the swindler, the drunkard or the sinner, had no physical power to 
do what is required? And who does not perceive the propriety of ex. 
horting men to do, what, they have natural power to do, without 
any regard to their disposition or to the degree ofits perverseness ? 

4. It is right and proper to exhort men to their duty, simply as 
moral ‘agents, because no consequences of a wrong disposition can 
vary their obligation. 

The consequences of a wrong disposition are to be charged to the 
disposition itself, and if the disposition does not affect obligation, 
neither do its fruits. ‘Thus, by the indulgence of an evil disposition, 
the conscience becomes callous, and, in some cases, is seared as 
with a hot iron, so that it ceases, in a great measure, to do its office. 
Thus it was with Judas, with Balaam, and with Ahab. But did 
these men, on that account, cease to be moral agents, ‘or to be ac. 
countable for their conduct ? The confirmed infidel is often given 
over to believe a lie, and, by the indulgence of his perverse disposi. 
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tion, his reason is clouded, and he becomes infatuated, or, as the 
Scriptures call him, a fool. But is he not still held accountable 2 
Many, by habitual neglect, or by acts of direct contempt, grieve the 
Holy Spirit to depart from them, so that they are left in judicial 
blindness ; God has said “ let them alone.” But are they on that 
account, released from moral obligation ? Some pervert the Gospel, 
so that instead of being a means of grace, it is a savor of death unto 
death to them. But are they any the less obligated to receive the 
truth ? Indeed, all creatures, who are furnished by their Creator with 
a rational and moral existence, are accountable for the employment 
of their powers, and cannot, by any act of theirs, or by any situation 
in which they may be placed, divest themselves of their accounta- 
ble agency or moral obligation. It is proper, therefore, to exhort 
such beings to do right, whatever may be the consequences of their 
own perverseness. On this principle, God commands all-men every. 
where, without any reserve or distinction, to repent. On this prin- 
ciple, he has commanded the Gospel to be preached to every crea- 
ture, without any regard to their disposition, to receive or reject it. 

5. It is proper to exhort men to duty, simply on the ground. of 
their moral agency, because, means or motives must be addressed 
to men as moral agents, without any reference to their disposition. 

If we consider the first passage under examination, as belonging 
to the system of means, which distinguishes a dispensation of mercy, 
still it is to be remembered, that means and motives are directed to 
man as a moral agent, and are adapted to his rational powers, with- 
out any regard to his disposition, whether in agreement or disagree- 
ment with the truth. Some perhaps would be ready to conclude, 
that the command, “ Make you a new heart,” &c., regarded as a 
means, supposes a corresponding susceptibility in those to whom it 
is addressed, without which it could not be a means; and therefore 
that there is something in the soul of man, notwithstanding his de- 
pravity, to which truth is adapted, as a means, in itself, of his actual 
conversion. But this does not follow, because the command may 
be addressed to the sinner as a rational being, a moral and account- 
able agent, and in this view it may be adapted to convince and per- 
suade him ; and yet it may be a fact, that his will is, in no measure, 
influenced by his reason or conscience,—it may be a fact, that he 
will not come to Christ that he may have life,—and it may be cer- 
tain, that, if left to himself, he never will come, and thus the means 
may have no tendency at all to produce his conversion. That mo. 
ral agency, and not disposition, is the ground of the adaptedness of 
truth as a means or motive, willappear from a little attention to the 
subject. By adaptedness, we understand, a tendency in truth itself 
to produce the desired effect, and not the fact that God makes use 
of it, in connexion with the effect. ‘This tendency of truth to pro- 
duce the effect, must depend on a corresponding susceptibility in 
that part ofthe character, where the effect is to be produced. Thus, 
truth has a tendency to convince the reason, and awaken the con- 
science, because the reason and conscience have a susceptibility of 
this effect, and they have it, in the case of every moral agent. Thus, 
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also, truth has a tendency to delight the holy mind, beaause holi- 
ness implies a susceptibility of delight from truth. But how is it 
with the unholy disposition, which loves darkness rather than light, 
which hates the light, and will not come to it? ‘There is evidently 
no agreement here. And to say there is adaptedness, where there 
is no agreement, but fixed and determined opposition ; that is, to say 
that truth is adapted to enmity, or to turn enmity into love, appears 
to be absurd. ‘Truth, to the unholy disposition, is like oil to the 
flame, and he who denies this, must deny, that ‘the carnal mind is 
enmity against God.” The only adaptedness of truth in such a 
case, is to honor the grace of God by demonstrating the utter insuf- 
ficiency of all means or motives to change a perverse will. As 
truth is the substance of all means or motives, in regard to all moral 
agents, and as truth is invariably the same in all cases, it follows 
that méans and motives must be addressed and adapted to some- 
thing, which all moral agents possess in common. The powers of 
moral agency, viz: reason and conscience, and the power of voli- 
tion, constitute this something. These are found in every accounta- 
ble creature, and in this respect all moral agents are alike. But in 
disposition they do not agree. In this respect, some are holy, and 
some unholy,—some are willing, and some unwilling,—sonie love 
the truth, and some hate it. Means and motives, therefore, cannot 
be directed, nor are they adapted, as means, to the disposition of a 
moralagent. If this were the case, the aspects of truth must vary, 
in different cases, and indeed, truth itself must change, to be adapt- 
ed to dispositions directly the opposite of each other. Of course, it 
follows that a command to perform any specified act, implies nothing 
more, than that itis the duty of the person to whom the command is 
directed to perform the act; it does not imply that he will, or will 
not do it, as a matter of fact. Neither does it imply that the com- 
mand, thus given, has, in itself, any tendency or adaptation to make 
a person willing to do his duty, who is not willing, or a person love 
his duty, who actually and habitually hates it. 

Let the foregoing principles then, be applied to the passage im- 
mediately in view, viz: ‘‘ Make you a new heart, and a new spirit,” 
etc. Here isa command, addressed to accountable beings, and we 
will suppose that the command belongs to the system of means and 
motives. What does this command imply, respecting those to whom 
it is directed? It implies, indeed, that they are in a wrong state of 
feeling, and that it is their duty to have right feelings,—it implies 
that they have done wrong, and that it is their duty to do right. And 
does it imply any thing more? Does it imply that these persons ever 
will make them a new heart, or that there is any adaptedness, in 
the command itself, asa means, or in any other means, in them- 
selves, to produce the conversion of sinners? If it does imply any 
such thing, let the application be shewn. But if it has no such im- 
port, as we verily believe it has not, then, those who give it such 
meaning, or use it for the purpose of making such an impression, 
are chargeable with a perversion of the Scriptures. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that in the common affairs of life, we 
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expect to reason a person out of a wrong into a right course, by pre- 
senting to him motives drawn from evidence and argument. And, 
as we take the same course in spiritual things, why should we not 
expect the same result? The answer is, that in the common affairs 
of life we generally find men governed by a regard to their interest ; 
and if they err in respect to this, it arises fromm misapprehension. By 
evidence and argument we may remove this misapprehension, and 
induce the man to change his course. But, in doing this we pro- 
duce no change in his disposition, and we do not expect to do it; 
for, even in the common affairs of life, where the disposition is at 
variance with reason, regardless of interest, and has obtained the 
ascendency, the force of evidence or argument is vain.- Go to the 
confirmed drunkard, and reason with him;* set before him all the 
motives which ever influence a rational being ; tell him of the ruin of 
health, reputation, property, family, body, and soul; and the only 
probable effect will be, to shew you the utter impotency of all your 
moral suasion. But, it will be asked, perhaps, is there not an adap- 
tedness in truth, as it is presented in the Gospel, to affect the hearts 
of men, and convert them to God? Was there not an adaptedness in 
the sermon of Peter at the day of Pentecost to prick his hearers. in 
the heart, and constrain them to say, “ Men and brethren what shall 
we do?” That they were pricked in the heart in connexion with the 
preaching of Peter is not denied ; but the question is, was there any 
thing in Peter’s preaching, in itself, calculated to do this? Why was 
the preaching of Peter any more adapted to do this, than the preach- 
ing of Stephen, a short time after, by which, instead of being con- 
verted to God, his hearers were induced to stone him to death? Why 
was the preaching of Peter any more adapted to convert men to God, 
than the preaching of our: Saviour, in Nazareth, when his hearers 
were excited to throw him headlong from a precipice? Paul de- 
clares that in some cases his preaching was a savor of life, and in 
others, a savor of death, and that he was accepted of God in both 
cases. Was there not as much adaptedness to convert men, in his 
preaching at one time as at another? Or, if he was unfaithful, how 
could he be a sweet savor unto God in them that were lost? Shall 
we resort to the neutral principle of self-love, or natural desire of 
happiness, to help us out of the difficulty ? Shall we say that men 
may feel the force of truth as it respects their own happiness, and 
thus be brought to listen, and while they listen, reflection and con- 
sideration may set in, and bring them over to the side of holiness,— 
the Holy Spirit, mean time, pouring in the light of truth upon their 
minds? This will not afford relief; for, among moral beings, there 
are but two classes, the holy and the sinful. Self-love, in such be- 
ings, is blended with the moral character, and cannot be separated 
from this combination, without an extinction of moral existence. It 
is always subordinate to the supreme love of God, or to supreme 
selfishness. If man were a mere animal, then his self-love might 
be neutral; but in man, as a moral being, there is no neutral state. 
We cannot therefore address his self-love, as a separate principle,— 
we must address him as a friend, or an enemy. Shall we then re- 
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sort to a self-determining power of the will for, relief, and suppose 
that a man, though opposed to the truth, has the power to change 
his will, or his choice, and thus to love it? This will not help us, be- 
cause the supposed self-determining power is in fact the real will, 
and its determination, the actual choice. ‘The supposition is, that a 
man’s will or choice is opposed to the truth. And now do you say 
that he can choose to alter his own choice? That is to say, he does 
choose what he does not choose. In other words, that he has two 
wills, or powers of volition, in direct opposition to each other. If 
this were the case, he certainly would need a third will, more than 
either of the two; and even then, the case would not be at all re- 
lieved, because the prevailing choice, is the real choice, and that 
choice is, by the supposition, opposed to the truth. Will it be said, 
if all this is so, and there is no adaptedness in truth to convert men 
to God, then we may. as well use one means as another, and have, in 
fact, no encouragement to use any means? The answer is, there 
are two sufficient reasons why we should present the truth to men, 
as the means of doing them good, even if we cannot, by that means, 
reach their hearts. ‘The first is, they are moral agents, and to this 
condition the truth is adapted, and this is the only method, by which 
we can address accountable beings, in relation to their duty. The 
second reason is, God has commanded us to address the truth to 
men, as the means of doing them good, and if it is arbitrary, in other 
words, if it is his sovereign pleasure, for which he gives us no rea- 
son,—if he says, “ prophecy to the dry bones, and say, O ye dry 
bones, hear ye the word of the Lord,” who are we that we should 
reply against God ? 
[To be continued. | 
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In the chapter on regeneration, the author fully ascribes the 
change to the agency of the Holy Spirit. Here and elsewhere, he 
has successfully enforced the duty of immediate repentance provin 
it from the reasonableness of the law, and the claims of the Ghaher 
in all their extent, and immediateness of requirement, and from the 
ability of the sinner. ‘The perverse and sinful state of the will is 
shewn to be the occasion of the sinner’s dependence on the agency 
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of the Holy Spirit, so that in every view he is left without excuse 
and shewn that if he perish in sin, as he might justly be left to do, 
his endless perdition will be his own fault. 

The author considers the nature, evidence, duty, and necessity of 
regeneration. We suppose, that in speaking of the duty, he uses 
the term regeneration, as_ synonymous with conversion, and are 
strengthened in this supposition by the fact, that he has used atone- 
ment and redemption as synonymous, While we would welcome 
every real improvement in the manner of presenting divine truth to 
the attention of free moral beings, we feel constrained to~ call in 
question such a use of either regeneration or redemption. Rom. 
3:24, and Heb. 9:15, the meaning of redemption is that of ransom 
or atonement. Rom. 8:23; 1 Cor.1:30; Eph. 1:7, compared 
with verses 13 and 14; Eph. 4:30; Col. 1:14; Heb. 9:12, and 
Rev. 5:9, and 14:3, 4, we have a use of the term which is utterly 
irreconcileable with limiting it to the established meaning of atone- 
ment. Christ has atoned for the sins of all men ; while he will ac- 
tually redeem, and bring to the purchased possession in glory but a 
part of mankind. We think the Scriptures fairly interpreted, furnish 
ample ground for the customary distinction between atonement and 
redemption ; nor have we any sanguine expectations that the cause 
of truth will be advanced by its abandonment. On the other hand, 
we have fears that the enemies of truth will be furnished with 
a most powerful weapon against it. 

Perhaps the author considers regeneration as a complex act of the 
Holy Spirit and of the sinner. If so we totally object to this view, 
and insist on regarding regeneration as a special act of the Holy 
Spirit ; and on designating the sinner’s activity in the change, by 
the term conversion, because we apprehend that the Scriptural use - 
of the terms furnish ample ground for the necessity of such a distine- 
tion. While the Bible does tell us of persons, who repented and be- 
lieved, and turned to the Lord, it never tells us of any who regenera- 
ted themselves. We go cheerfully the full Jength of the author on 

natural ability and moral obligation. We believe God is under no 
obligation to grant his Spirit to any sinner. But we call in question 
the exact propriety of saying, that what is acknowledged to be, as 
matter of fact a special and supernatural work of the Holy Spirit, 
is in the same sense, the duty of the sinner, “ not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour; that being justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs ‘according to the hope of eternal life.” It surely will not be 
claimed that, God has shed or designs to shed the washing of regen- 
eration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; on all mankind, or that 
all mankind will be justified by his grace, while it may be fearlessly 
asserted, and fully proved, that Christ has made an atonement suffi- 
cient for all mankind ; and that the proffered aids of the Holy Spirit, 
which the sinner will not accept, wrest from him every excuse ari- 
sing from his unwillingness. Now, since the sinner, in regenera. 
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tion, is, through his own perverseness, dependent on a divine in- 
fluence, it seems alike, a dictate of reason and revelation, to state 
fully the grounds of that dependence, and the reasons for expecting 
that influence ; and in view of both to shut him up to immediate re- 

entance and faith. Regeneration is a special and supernatural act 
of the Holy Spirit, which neither supersedes, nor in the least degree 
interferes with, the laws of moral agency. It respects wholly the 
laws of our moral nature. We think, therefore, that before a subse- 
quent edition shall be called for, the chapter on regeneration may 
profitably be re-written, and we should be pleased to see in it a sub- 
division, which shall give prominence to the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in the change. We remember a revival of religion which 
was extensive and very happy in its results ; during which the ne- 
cessity and nature of a divine influence, and the reasons for effect- 
ing it were very prominently exhibited. The doctrine is indeed 
fully exhibited in the author’s views of the necessity of regeneration: 
which we quote entire. 

*°If mere outward reformation, or the formal observance of reli- 
gious rites and duties, could fit us for heaven, we should not need the 
special influence of the Spirit.” But the righteousness of Scribes 
and Pharisees will not save us. The application of water in bap- 
tism will not cleanse the soul from pollution. This ordinance, ex- 
cept in its spiritual meaning, as defined by the Apostle, (1Pet. 3 : 21,) 
must be unavailing. ‘The “ new creature” only can enter the king- 
dom of grace. By the washing of regeneration—the purifying influ- 
ence signified by baptism—are we saved ; not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done. ‘The necessity of being created 
anew after the image of true holiness, is evident from the explicit 
testimony of Christ, (John 3:3 ;) but depravity is the only ground 
of this necessity. We need not repeat the arguments by which the 
‘truth has been demonstrated, that the natural heart is entirely desti- 
tute of holy love. It will be sufficient merely to illustrate the unfit- 
ness of the unregenerate for heaven, by contrasting the world with 
the kingdom of Christ. What then is the purity, and what the em- 
ployments of the heavenly hosts? Inspiration has told us of the 
gates of pearl, and the streets of gold; of the pure river of the water 
of life, clear as chrystal flowing from the throne of God; of the 
glory of God and the Lamb, superseding the necessity of sun and 
moon ; of the crowns, the palms, the white robes of the conquer- 
ors; of the unutterable joys of perfect innocence and love for- 
ever; of the spotless purity which shall not be contaminated by 
the entering in of any thing that defileth, or worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie. But neither the sublimest elevation of thought, 
nor the most dazzling lustre of imagery can shadow out the holi- 
ness and bliss of heaven. Compare now with this description, the 
selfishness, and oppression, and wickedness of this ruined world. 
Can the unwashed and unregenerated sinner be fit for the society of 
God, and holy angels, and the spirits of the just made perfect ? 

“In the kingdom of God he that is least, most humble, is greatest. 
Is it the natural disposition of man to esteem others better than him. 
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self? Whence then cometh envy, and slander, and unrighteous 
ambition, and contempt of the poor? Whence come wars, and fight- 
ings, and perfidy ? Can the heart which burns with ardent desire for 
the honor of men, and the pleasures of sin, be satisfied with the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit?) Can it be content with the 
lowest seat in the kingdom of grace ? 

“In heaven the love of God constitutes the everlasting song.— 
Does this holy love so fill the heart of the natural man that he 
can joyfully ascribe all praise to God; and respond forever to the 
anthem of the celestial hosts: ‘ Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, 
but to thy name give glory ?” Does he give evidence of this by the 
spiritual reverence of the Sabbath, calling the holy of the Lord hon- 
orable ? Does he love prayer and meditation, and the communion 
of saints? Can he say, Thy word is very pure; therefore thy ser- 
vant loveth it? (Ps. 119: 140.) Oh, how do reason and conscience 
lift up their voice with the voice of Jehovah, and the voice of his 
rejected Son: My soul loathed them, and their soul abhorred me, 
(Zech. 11:8.) Iknow youthat ye have not the love of God in you, 
(John 5:42.) How then can the transgressor, unwashed in the 
fountain set open for sin and uncleanness, be happy in heaven? 
‘<The happiness of heaven is holiness, and to talk of being happy 
without holiness, is as apparent absurdity, as to talk of being well 
without health, or being saved without salvation.” I ask the unsanc- 
tified, what would you do in that world of bliss? Could you dwell 
with unspeakable joy amid the unclouded glories of the Deity ? 
You cannot love his perfections as they shine on the page of reve- 
lation, and obscurely appear in the life of his children. -Can you 
gaze with ecstacy on the robes of light which adorn the risen Sav- 
iour ? You would not trust him with your salvation ; and you have 
nothing to admire in the riches of his grace. Will you stand 
in the multitude of the redeemed, and be ravished with the melody 
of their golden harps? They will turn away as from an-enemy of 
him whose name is the glory of their song. Whither will you wan- 
der in search of employment, or rest? Forsaken and neglected, 
you must sit down in the streets of the golden city, a solitary stran- 
ger, and be compelled to exclaim : 


“ The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven : 
Me miserable ! which way shall I fly, 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ° 

Which way I fly is hell !—myself am hell.” 

“‘ Marvel not that I said unto thee, vz MUST BE BORN AGAIN.” 

p. 186—140 

From the full view of divine sovereignty, we can quote only a 
short passage as a specimen. 

«© We now advance another step, and meet a still further and 
more momentous question : Does God merely foresee who will be- 
lieve on his Son, and be saved ; or does he persuade the ransom- 
ed, by a peculiar agency, to accept of mercy ? Christ says, referring 
to those who should hereafter believe, Other sheep I have, which 
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are not of this fold, (John 10: 16.) He calls unbelieving Gen- 
tiles, and blaspheming Jews his sheep, because it was certain that 
they should hear the voice of the Good Shepherd and follow him. 
And when Paul, in the idolatrous city of Corinth, despaired of suc- 
cess in the Gospel, and feared a violent death, the Lord spake to 
him by night in a vision: Be not afraid, but speak and hold not thy 
peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt 
thee ; for I have much people in this city, (Acts 18:10.) The pre- 
diction was soon verified in the conversion of many sinners. Now 
what made it certain that these licentious Corinthians, and the fu- 
ture sheep spoken of, should come into the fold of Christ? A zeal- 
ous opposer of predestination says of the passages quoted, ‘ They 
are called people of God who are still heathen, not because of any 
absolute decree of their election to eternal life, but because Christ 
saw that they were disposed to believe, and by faith become his 
people ; as elsewhere he calls those his sheep who should hereafter 
believe in him.”* Is this correct reasoning? Did Christ see that 
they were disposed to believe? Consider the character of these 
Corinthian Christians previous to their conversion. ‘Their city was 
distinguished for opulence, elegance, idolatry, and licentiousness. 
Paul was afraid for his life in the midst of such moral darkness, 
and Christ assured him that he would preserve him. Hear the 
Apostle’s own description of these unbelievers, who were by him in 
Christ Jesus to be born of the Gospel: “ Know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be net deceived: 
neitheir fornicators, nor tdolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God. And such were some of you ; but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God,” (1 Cor.6:9—11.) Was it foreseen, 
_ then, that such sinners would of themselves be disposed to repent or 
believe? Or was just the contrary foreseen? Was Saul, breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter, disposed to believe when the great 
light and the voice arrested him? Or did the gracious Saviour show 
him his ruin, and dispose him to believe and preach the faith he had 
labored to destroy 7 You have his own answer, (2'Tim. 1:9.) Now 
it is a plain matter of fact, that every unregenerate man is at enmity 
with God, and will live and die in his sins, if the Holy Spirit does 
not awaken him and bring him to Christ. Every sinner must be 
convicted of his guilt and ruin by the Spirit of grace ; and by the 
same Spirit must be subdued to repentance, persuaded to believe, 
washed, justified, and sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
“Being confident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a 
good work in you, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ,” 
(Phil.1:6.) It is true that God begins the good work in all the 
saved. So it was with the Corinthian saints. To keep down the 
aspirings of pride, Paul says, “‘ Who maketh thee to differ from 
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enother ? and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? Now if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received 
it?” (1 Cor. 4:7.) But if God begins the work of grace, he must 
have purposed to begin it ; and, therefore, he chooses us to salva- 
tion of his own pleasure, and not on the ground of any foreseen 
goodness in us, or disposition to come to him; for there is nothing 
of the kind to be foreseen.” p. 177—180. 

Some maintain that chosen from the beginning, (2 Thess. 2: 18,) 
means, when we begin to believe. This absurdity is manifest from 
Scripture and facts; besides, Paul uses this word as synonymous 
with the expression, “before the world began.” But suppose it 
were true that we are chosen when we begin to believe ; this-would 
avail nothing, if we never commence the work of salvation, till we 
- are constrained by the grace. of God. There is, however, a more 
summary method of avoiding the embarrassment, arising from an 
eternal purpose. Does the Judge of all the earth do right? If so, 
it cannot be objected that there is any thing wrong in his purposing 
to do right, even if the purpose eternally precedes the righteous act. 
A child may determine, when he becomes a man, to do some noble 
deed. ‘The time arrives, and he executes his purpose. Would 
you approve of his deed, but tell him that it was wrong to resolve 
so long before hand to do what is praise-worthy ? Now it is very 
plain that if all the acts of God are just and holy, the purposes pre- 
ceding and producing these acts, must be equally just and holy. 
And predestination, foreordination, election, decree, purpose, mean 
simply, that God always intended to do whatever he does. 

But there is another very important consideration, A purpose or 
decree unexecuted inflicts no injury,—exerts no influence whatever, 
except upon him who forms it. It is amere mental exercise. The 
execution of a purpose, therefore, effects all the harm, if there is 
any. We may then turn our attention to the accomplishment of the 
divine purposes ; for this constitutes the entire ground of objection. 
The simple inquiry now is, What are matters of fact in the divine 
administration ? What doeth God in the salvation of sinners? Does 
he make them to “ differ from each other,” bringing some to re- 
pentance, and not others ?. Will not the genuine converts in every 
revival confess this, with wonder and tears of joy ? As they see the 
many unblest by the “refreshing from the presence of the Lord,” 
turning away in the day of visitation, must they not say, 


«?T was the same love that spread the feast, 
That sweetly forced me in ; 

‘Else I had still refused to taste, 
And perished in my sin!” — 


Must they not accord with Paul in the song of praise: ‘ We are 
bound to give thanks always to God for you, brethren beloved of 
the Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen you to sal- 
vation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth,” 

(2 Thess. 2: 13.) Predestination, or election, call it what we choose, 
must be admitted in this matter-of-fact form, unless we are prepared 
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to terminate our departure from revealed truth in the darkness of 
atheism.” p. 182—184. : 

We had designed on taking up the work to make extracts from 
other chapters, of at least equal interest with any which have been 
given, but must desist from that design. ‘The closing chapter gives 
the reader a comprehensive and impressive view of the worth of 
the soul. It is thus concluded : 

“ Reader ! have you ever deliberately contemplated the worth of 
your own soul? God has given to man, says an old writer, two hands, 
two feet, two eyes, and two ears, that the loss of the one might be 
supplied by the other. But he has given only one soul :—that lost, 
all is lost. Have you solemnly considered the danger of incurring, 
in your own person, this immeasurable loss, while postponing 
repentance and faith, till you have collected a few more perishing 
treasures from the ruins of this world? My task is done. AsI give 
you my affectionate farewell, be entreated to make salvation the 
immediate and great concern. The wife of Lot became a pillar of 
salt by lingering to cast one backward look on burning Sodom. 
The man-slayer might feel the sword of the avenger if he paused a 
moment without the gate of the city of refuge. With the waters of 
the deluge at their feet, the fugitives in vain “ stood weeping at the 
door of the ark.” ‘ We must all soon be ushered into the unseen 
world and know the reality of future things.” 


“ Then let.us gather round the cross, 
That knowledge to obtain ; 

Not by the soul’s eternal loss, 
But everlasting gain.” 


p. 298, 294. 


Such are the marks of labor and research—such the variety of 
illustration and the force of argument abounding in the pages of the 
work, and such the strength of Christian feeling with which it was 
evidently penned that it seems destined for permanent and extensive 
use. The convert will find embodied in it, what, it shall cost him 
years of study to cull out from the massy commentaries, and trea- 
tises of other times, if he ever happen to possessthem. ‘The anx- 
ious inquirer, in the compass of thirteen pages, may light on a bet- 
ter summary of the directions suited to his condition than he can ob- 
tain elsewhere. The advanced Christian may here be stimulated 
to grow in knowledge and make higher attainments in holiness. 
The active disciples of Him who went abont doing good, would do 
well to make this manual a pocket companion. ‘The theological 
student and the minister at the altar will find it, in many respects a 
convenient and instructive guide. We anticipate the day when. it 
shall come into general use with pleasure ; and wish it an extensive 
circulation, both on account of the scarcity of works of its precise 
character, and on account of their pre-eminent importance at the 
. present crisis of the church and the world 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


ABRIDGMENT OF MILNER’S HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CON'TRO- 
~ WVERSY. 


The candor and impartiality of Milner are well known, and duly 
appreciated in the Christian community. Especially, is he the un- 
wavering advocate of vital religion. And his leading object, in 
writing a history of the church, was to trace the spirit of genuine 
Christianity, and to separate it from the rubbish, which often ob- 
scures its lustre. _ ; 

The testimony of such a man, on all controverted subjects, is en- - 
titled to great consideration. It is far more weighty, indeed, than - 
the testimony of men of the most brilliant parts, who engage as the 
advocates of party interests, and suffer themselves to be biassed 
and blinded by party spirit. On this account chiefly, we have cho- 
sen the history of Milner, as the source, from which we propose to 
draw some historical information, to be laid before our readers, .con- 
cerning one of the most interesting periods, in the history of the 
church. 

The edition of Milner, from which we make the following abridg- 
ment, is that of Farrand, Mallory & Co., published in Boston in 
1809. We begin with the chapter, on page 356, the caption of 
which is, “Tam Petacian Conrroversy.” Introductory to this 
subject, the historian remarks as follows: “It is the part of an in- 
telligent agent to choose the fittest season for the execution of ardu- 
ous enterprises, or the introduction of important innovations. This 
rule, we may safely conclude, is observed by Satan in all his at- 
tempts against the church of Christ. While the belief and experi- 
ence of Divine influences were strong and vigorous in Christian so- 
cieties, it was in vain for him to attempt to persuade men that.such 
influences were of no necessity, or value; he could do. no more 
than seduce them to counterfeit, abuse, or misapply them. - Hence 
the wildness and incoherence of Montanism. But now, that the 
holy influence of the Spirit of God was generally damped by super. | 
stition, or quenched by licentiousness, Satan felt himself emboldened 
to erect a new heresy, which should pretend to the height of purity, 
supported by merm HUMAN NATURE, exclusive of the operations of 
Divine grace altogether. This was Pelagianism! And as this evil 
now entered the church for the first time, and, in a greater or less 
degree, has continued to this day, as it is directly subversive of 
Christianity itself, and as it introduced a controversy, not trivial and 
frivolous like many others, but of unspeakable importance, it emi- 
nently falls within the plan of this history to state the circumstances, 
~ and consequences with perspicuity.” . 

Pelagius was born in Britain, in the fourth century, and was, in 
his own time, called Brito. His companion in sentiment and labors, 
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Coelestius, was, according to the testimony of Jerome, an Irishman. 
They were both laymen, the former, by profession a Monk, who, as 
far as appears, always maintained a character of fair and decent 
morals. His heretical opinions did not appear till he was far ad- 
vanced in life. Before that time, Augustine admits, though he speaks 
by hearsay, that his reputation for serious piety was great in the 
Christian world; and those, who know the difference between holi- 
ness and mere morality, will not be surprised at this. 

The heresy of Pelagius began to appear about the year 404—5. 
Chrysostom, writing to his friend the deaconess Olympias, says,— 
‘“‘T am much grieved for Pelagius the Monk ; consider what crowns 
must be reserved for those that stand firm, when men who have liv- 
ed in so much mortification and continency appear to be so carried 
away.” ‘The first writings of Pelagius, were an epistle to Paulinus, 
of Nola, and other little works, in which his erroneous views of 
grace, were so artfully expressed, and so guarded with cautious 
terms, that Augustine owns he was almost deceived by them. But 
when he saw his other writings of a later date, he discerned that he 
might artfully own the word Gracz, and by retaining the term, break 
the force of prejudice, and avoid offence, and yet conceal his mean- 
ing under a general ambiguity. For, by a dexterity, very common 
with heretics, Pelagius, while he laid open to his converts the whole 
mystery of his doctrine, imparted only so much to others, as might 
be more calculated to ensaare their affections, than to inform them 
of his real opinions. He used to deliver his views under the modest 
appearance of queries, started against the doctrine of the church, 
and those, as not invented by himself, but by others. The effect of 
poisoning the minds of men, was, however, perhaps more powerfully 
produced by this, than it would have been by a more direct and posi- 
tive method. Ccelestius, more open and daring in speech, pursued 
a method not so replete with deceit, and was, therefore, exposed to 
detection more easily than his master. Pelagius, having visited the 
monasteries of Egypt, settled at length at Rome, where, his attempts 
to undermine the whole doctrine of Divine grace, by degrees, not- 
withstanding all his caution, gave umbrage to the church. Unguar- 
ded moments will happen to the most artful, and at times discover 
them to the most unwary. A Bishop, who was a colleague of Au- 
gustine, mentioning to Pelagius those words of the confessions,— 
“Give what thou commandest, and command what thou wilt ;” he 
contradicted with great vehemence, and expressed great indignation 
at the sentiment. 

When the Goths invaded Rome, Pelagius passed into Palestine, 
where his labors attracted the attention of Jerome, who called upon 
him to speak clearly what he meant, and complained of his ambigul- 
ties. In the mean time, Ceelestius, in Africa, more openly discov- 
ered his sentiments, and made such attempts to propagate them in 
Carthage, that he was summoned to appear before a Synod which 
was held by the Bishop of that city. Here he was accused of de- 
nying original sin; and when he was pressed with the custom of the 
church in baptizing infants, as a proof of her belief in all ages that 
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infants needed redemption, he declared that they had no need of re- 
mission, and yet ought to be baptized, that they might be sanctified 
in Christ. C€celestius was condemned as an heretic in the year 412, 

Here two things: are worthy of particular notice, viz: that in the 
fifth century, infant baptism was universally received by the church ; 
and that the denial of original sin was then, as it has ever been, 
considered heresy. The historian proceeds to say, p. 361, “ In- 
deed, Pelagianism itself, seemed little more than a revival of Deism, 
or what is commonly called natural religion. Adam, it was said, 
would have died, whether he sinned or not. Men might be saved by 
the law as well as the Gospel. Infants just born are in the same 
state as Adam before transgression. ‘These tenets were objected to 
Ceelestius and condemned. In a book which he offered to the 
council, he owned that children were redeemed by Christ, and yet 
would not confess that the effects of Adam’s sin passed upon them. 
So inconsistent are men, bent on the support of error, and yet wil- 
ling to appear in some measure Christian.” 

In the year 413, an occasion was offered to Pelagius, of discover- 
ing himself more openly tothe world. A virgin, named Demetrias, 
of the illustrious race of the Annicii, one of the most noble and an- 
cient families of Rome, fled into Africa, on account of the invasion 
of the Goths, and was induced to consecrate her virginity to God, 
according to the superstition of the time. Pelagius wrote to her a 
long and very eloquent letter, exhorting her to seek true perfection, 
in which he plainly directs her to look to nature, rather than grace, 
for strength ; yet it is written with so much artifice, that in his apol- 
ogy, afterwards, to Innocent, Bishop of Rome, he appeals to it asa 
justification of his orthodoxy. Augustine, some years afterwards, 
wrote a refutation of it, addressed to Juliana, the mother of Deme- 
trias. Pelagius wrote also another letter to a certain widow, full of 
the same adulatory strains, in which he so grossly discovers himself, 
that, as will shortly appear, he had no way left but to disown it. In 
the year 415, or nearly so, two well disposed young men, Timasius 
and Jacob, meeting with Pelagius, were by him induced to enter on 
the monastic life, in the commendation of which all parties were but 
too strongly agreed. But they imbibed also his self-righteous doc- 
trine, from which, however, by the labors of Augustine, they were 
afterwards recovered. On this occasion they shewed Augustine a 
book of Pelagius, in which he vehemently accused those, who plead- 
ed the faultiness of human nature as an excuse for their sins, 
and in which, while he seemed to be inveighing against the licen- 
cious abuse of Gospel grace, he evidently denied the existence of 
all grace, and maintained, that by that term, were to be understood 
the natural endowments of the human mind, seasoned and direct- 
ed by free will, and these endowments, so seasoned and directed, he 
acknowledged to be the free gift of God. Augustine at length, with 
extreme reluctance, admitted the full conviction of the heretical 
character of Pelagius, and answered the book, yet he concealed his 
name, lest Pelagius, being offended, might become still more ineura.’ 
ble. Augustine owns that he afterwards repented of this step, be- 
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cause he had probably increased the pride of the heretic, through 
an ill-judged fear of giving him pain. For Pelagius afterwards 
loudly complained, that some of his books had been stolen from him, 
and that others were reckoned his which were not. It is difficult 
to deal with deceitful men, yet Augustine probably took the most 
prudent method. He sent his own reply, with the book of Pelagius, 
to Innocent, Bishop of Rome, desiring him to mark the sentiments 
of each, ‘“‘ and if he denies that these are his sentiments, I contend 
not, let him anathematize them, and in plain terms confess the doc- 


_trine of Christian grace. I have sufficient evidence, of men who 


} 


have a regard for him, that I had the book of them, and that it has 
not been falsified by me.” Innocent, in reply, condemned the book 
of Pelagius altogether, as containing horrible sentiments, hitherto 
unprecedented in the Christian world. ‘ How much more reputa- 
ble, says the historian, would it be for the characters of many, like 
Pelagius, if they would at once own what they are, and make no 
pretensions to the doctrines of grace. But this sincerity, would not 
so effectnally serve the cause of Satan in the world.” 

At length, however, Pelagius was summoned before a Synod of 
Bishops at Lydda in Palestine. Before this Synod,. he denied the 
letter which he had written to a certain widow. ‘The letter was so 
fulsome, and so replete with self-righteous doctrine, that he could 
not defend it. He had described her as the only righteous person 
upon earth, with whom virtue found a refuge, when it could find 
none elsewhere. He taught her to pray in the following manner : 
“Thou knowest, Lord, how holy, innocent and clean these 
hands are, which I extend to thee, how just and clean these lips, 
and free from all guile, with which I pray for thy mercy.”’ In no 
part of his conduct did Pelagius lay himself more open to censure. 
He preached also a perfection attainable in this life, beyond the 
bounds of that sobriety and humility, which become Christians, 
and a perfection too, drawn altogether from nature. However, by 
denying this charge, and by dexterously evading or explaining 
away all the rest, he obtained an honorable acquittal. If there was 
any fault at all in the conduct of Augustine towards this man, it 


~was a: fault indeed of the most amiable kind, an excess of tender- 


ness and lenity. Pelagius knew how to take advantage of it, and 


. produced to the court a short letter of Augustine to him, in which 


the Bishop expresses his kind feelings. Flushed with his victory, 
Pelagius prepared to improve the advantage which it gave him. 
Though he was acquitted on the ground that he held to the doctrines 
of grace, and not as opposed to them, yet he wrote to a friend, that 
the Bishops in the council had agreed with him, that man might be 


‘without sin, and easily keep the commands of God, if he would ; 


concealing, at the same time, his confession before the council, of 
the necessity of divine grace, by which he eluded condemnation. 
With similar artifice, he wrote also an account to Augustine, of his 
acquittal ; he wrote also four books on free will, in which he open- 
ly took away original sin, and gloried at the same time in the acts 
of the Synod of Palestine. His partizans, being incensed against 
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Jerome, and the Roman Ladies who lived in monasteries under his 
direction in Palestine, made a scandalous assault. upon them ; of 
which Jerome complained to Innocent of Rome, who afterwards ex- 
postulated with John of Jerusalem, for conniving at the burnings 
and plunderings, of which the Pelagians had been. guilty. Augus. 
tine also wrote to John in a mild buat firm tone, to undeceieve him . 
concerning the real doctrines of Pelagius, and sent him’ both his. 
own treatise, on the nature of grace, and that of Pelagius, and re- 
ceiving afterwards the acts of the Synod of Diospolis, he published ~ 
the history of Pelagianism, from which many of the foregoing: par- 
ticulars are taken. 

A council being held the next year at Carthage, and the members 
having sufficient information on the subject to alarm their minds, 
wrote to the Bishop of Rome their plain sense of the controversy, 
which was, that unless Pelagius and his partizans, in express terms, 
rejected the sentiments ascribed to him, they should be excommuni- — 
cated to prevent others from being imposed upon by false preten-. 
sions. ‘These equitable determinations were signed, by sixty-eight 
Bishops. Another Synod of Numidian Bishops, wrote also to Rome 
to the same efiect. The Bishop of Rome entered fully into their 
views and in the same conditional manner, condemned the authors 
of the heresy. As it spread however in asecret manner, it needed 
to be extirpated by argument. For this task Augustine was_ pecu- 
larly qualified, and for more than twenty years, he was employed 
in writing and preaching against the heresy. 

' The two heresiarchs, Pelagius and Celestius, now endeavored to 
elude the force of the deonbes against them. Ccelestius, who had 
been in Asia for some time, and had obtained the office of Pres- 
byter, now come to Rome, and by his obsequiousness and: complai- 
sance endeavored to gain the favor of Zozimus, the successor of 
Innocent as Bishop of Rome. Zozimus, deceived by his artifices, 
wrote to the African prelates, complaining of the malice of the 
Gaulish Bishops, the accusers of Pelagius and Ceelestius, and de- 
clared that unless, within two months, he should receive more deci- 
sive proofs against Ceelestius, he should receive him as a Christian 
brother. The African Bishops, in reply complained of the precipi- 
tation of Zozimus, and at length, sent to Rome, such complete proofs 
against Ccelestius, that he withdrew himself from the examination, 
and avoided the means of a public detection. Pelagius using the 
same methods which his friend Ceelestius had done, wrote to Inno- 
cént, Bishop of Rome, of whose death he had not heard. Some 
fragments of his letters are preserved by Augustine. A sample of 
them is as follows : “ Lo, let this epistle clear me before you, in 
which I say, that we have a free will to sin, and not to sin, which, 

in all good works, is always helped by divine aid. And this power, 
we say, isin all, in general; in Christians, Jews, and Gentiles. -In 
all these, is free will equally by nature ; but in Christians alone, it is 
helped by grace. In those, there is a good condition, naked and 
unarmed ; in these, who belong to Christ, it is fortified by his assist- 
ance. Persons therefore are to be condemned, who, when they 
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have free will, by which they might come to faith, and obtain the 
grace of God, abuse their liberty ; but those are to be reward- 
ed, who, using a right free will, obtain the favor of God, and keep 
his commands.”—Pelagius adds more to the same effect, never 
once, either admitting the doctrine of original sin, or defining what 
‘he means by divine assistance ;. which, with him, may mean no more 
than the benefit of external revelation, or the preservation of our 
natural powers. Had he once expressly declared that he did not 
believe any real influence of divine grace on the mind, inclining it 
to what is good ; which he knew the Christian world, before his 
time, believed ; and which, if he himself had believed, he would 
have expressed ; there would have been an honesty in his heretic- 
al pravity, which would have entitled his character to a greater 
degree of respect. As the case stands, and as he must have known 
that his opponent used the terms grace and divine assistance, in 
quite a different sense from that in which he used them, he appears, 
by his.own words, to have been an insincere disputant. He sent 
also to Rome, a symbol of his faith, (in other words his creed,) 
written in the same style of ambiguity, and expressed in the same 
strains of adulation to the Bishop of Rome, which Cceelestius had 
used on a similar occasion. Zozimus, to whom, in consequence of 
the death of Innocent, these letters came, was imposed upon by 
them, as he had been by those of Ceelestius, and he wrote to the 
African Bishops, that he was convinced that Pelagius was innocent. 
The Bishops very properly answered, that it was not sufficient for 
Pelagius to own in general that he approved of all that Zozimus 
approved of, but it behoved him frankly to confess, that we need the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, not only to know, but also to do 
righteousness in every act. ‘Thus it appeared that they had, what 
the Bishop of Rome had not then, a clear and accurate conception 
of the subject. And thus it appears, how easily men may be deceiv- 
ed by general expressions, and terms, if they will not take the 
trouble to examine into their particular meaning. The Bishop of 
Rome however was open to conviction, and, having obtained more 
accurate knowledge of the subject, by attending to the writings of 
Pelagius, he openly condemned the two heretics. 

It has often been said that heretics have not the same advantage 
to be heard by posterity, as their opponents, because their writings, 
being condemned, are not preserved. This may be, in a measure 
true. But enough is preserved of the writings of Pelagius to con- 
demn him from his own mouth. His great effort was made to 
overthrow the doctrine of original sin. From his exposition of the 
Epistle to the Romans, the following passage may serve to shew the 
strength of his opposition to the truth, as well as the shrewdness of 
his mind, ‘If Adam’s sin, hurt those who were not guilty, the 
righteousness of Christ, will profit those who believe not.” 

[To be continued. | 
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THE RETROSPECT -OF PAUL. 


In his second Epistle to Timothy, the fourth chapter, sixth and 
seventh verses, Paul says: ‘ For I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. » T have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 

The situation in which Paul was placed, when he wrote this, was 
one of deep solemnity. He was “‘ ready to be offered, and the time 
of his departure was at hand.” Ina word, the hour of his death was 
now in near view, and eternity with all its dread concerns, was just 
before him. In this situation Paul doubtless spake the true senti- 
ment of his heart, and would fix on those points in his past experi« * 
ence and conduct which then appeared to-him most interesting and 
consoling ;—-those points in which he supposed he had most_per. ° 
fectly followed the example of his Drvinn Masrer, and concerning 
which he supposed he should most certainly obtain his approbation. 
It is then, a matter of no small interest to know what in his past life, 
Paul now selected, as affording him most certain evidence of his faith 
in Christ, and his faithfulness to Christ. Did Paul look back to his 
learning and eloquence, as a means of his personal distinction, for 
satisfaction when the time of his departure was at hand? By no 
means. He seems to have forgotten entirely, on that occasion, that 
he had been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, and in probably the 
most distinguished theological school of the age. Did Paul look’ 
back to the number of ccnverts he had been instrumental in making, 
or the number of churches he had planted 7° Not at all. He seems 
to have lost sight of his distinction as an Apostle, and his..success 
in winning souls to Christ. All the glory of these things he had 
delivered over to his Divine Master, or he held it in readiness to-be 
given to him, the moment his feet should tread the threshold of the 
New Jerusalem. But there were one or two points respecting him- 
self, and the course which he had been enabled to pursue since he 
became a preacher of the Gospel, that afforded him occasion of de- 
vout gratitude to the Saviour, and of holy exultation in the strength 
of divine grace,—points on which he delighted to reflect in his last 
hour, as.more than any other evincing the integrity of his heart in 
the service of Christ. And what were these ? Paul himself shall 
answer. But in giving his answer, it may perhaps be allowable and ~ 
expedient to change the order of the items. 

1. “I have kept the faith.” 

By the faith, as here used, we must doubtless understand, the sys- 
tem of doctrines, and consequent duties, revealed in the Gospel. 
This system has generally been known in the world by the phrase, 
Evangelical System; i.e. the Gospel System, in distinction from —~ 
the philosophical theories and speculations of men. Not but that 
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theorists and speculators will and do endeavor to press the Scrip- 
tures into their service, and to their support. But every one knows 
the difference of a system taken as the obvious, natural, and simple 
testimony of the Bible,—that system which requires reason to bow 
to the authority of revelation, and which embraces what God teaches, 
and does what he requires, however much it may be a stumbling block 
and foolishness to men; from that system which originates in hu- 
man wisdom, and only goes to the Bible for its passport and garb. 
And what we understand by evangelical faith, is the former, in dis- 
tinction from the latter. Such was the faith which Paul kept. He 
had received it from Christ by the teachings of the Holy Spirit, and 
his experience confirmed its truth. He had felt its power in his 
own soul. This faith he kept. He was not to be allured by the 
smiles, or frightened by the frowns of the world. He was not afraid 
of losing his popularity or his influence, or his place as a leading 
man in the church. None of these things counted he dear to him- 
self. He did not stop to consider consequences, or-to ask who would 
be offended, or what divisions might be occasioned ; but the simple 
question with Paul was, what is the faith ? and where he found that, 
there was Paul always found. In this course he persevered, and in 
his dying hour had the consolation to reflect, that he had kept the 
faith. 

2. “J have fought a good fight.” 

Paul had not only kept the faith himself, but he had endeavored, 
by all proper means, and ‘in all lawful’ways to defend it. This, it is 
conceived, is a part of the true meaning of the good fight, which 
Paul had fought. It was not a fight of carnal weapons,—not a fight 
of angry passions,—not a fight of persecution, or revenge; but a 
good fight of steady, consistent, earnest, diligent, and unyielding 
contest for the truth as revealed in the Gospel. All wrath ‘and 
clamor and evil speaking, Paul pointedly condemns as inconsistent 
with the spirit of thé Gospel. On the same principle, he would 
doubtless have condemned ail persecution. Every person has a 
right to his own opinion, and to think and judge according to his 
own conscience, in his religious concerns. Andif he has this right, 
then no person has any right to molest him as to his bodily interests 
or comfort, in the enjoyment of this right, or to use any constraint 
to change his opinion. - No one has any right to inflict any pains or 
penalties for opinion’s sake. At the same time every man’s senti- 
ments, so far as they are known, are open to examination by evi- 
dence and argument. And if any opinion can be shewn to be erro- 
neous by fair statement and sound logic, every man has the right to 
doit. This is no persecution, nor unjust encroachment. In the 
great community of rational beings, every one has as good a right 
to examine, investigate, and argue as he has to breathe. And if any 
one holds opinions which he is not willing to have examined or 
tested by argument and evidence, he ought to retire from the ration- 
al community, and sequester himself in some abode of solitude. — 
On the principle that every man has a right to examine for himself, 
it will be true that every man hasa right, by sound evidence, and 
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fair, to defend what he conceives to be the truth. And it may be his 
duty to enter on this defence with all his might, ‘to contend-earnestly 
for the faith. This may be a fight, and a very strenuous fight, but 
it is a good fight notwithstanding, so far as it is conducted with fair- 
ness and good temper. ‘This it is apprehended was the good fight 
in which Paul had borne a conspicuous part. The truth, as Paul 
understood it, had opposers, in his days, of various.shades arid de-- 
scriptions, but all tending, in one way or another, to obscure. or-un- 


dermine it. The truth however was capable of defence, on fair- 


grounds, and Paul considered it-a part of his duty, and a very impor- 
‘tant part of it too, to labor for the defence of the Gospel. In doing. 
it, he met with very unkind, and dishonorable treatment. Some- 
times, he encountered men that seemed-as fierce and ravenous as’ 


wild beasts, particularly he had such a fight at'Ephesus. At other. 


times, he met with those who were more plausible and smooth, and 


would persuade him that there was little or no difference between 


t 


them, and that they were agreed in all essential points.. Such sort 


of opponents he met with in the Judaizing teachers that crept into 


the church of Corinth, and actually perverted the minds of a consid-: 
erable portion of. the church. But Paul no less diligently set him-_ 


self to oppose these plausible heretics. He preached and he wrote 
against them, and did not cease to expose their errors and their unfair 


devices by every means in his power. In doing this, Paul was not. 


afraid of making divisions, or of stirring up controversy; on the-con:’ 
trary, he sought to do it, with all his power, as the only means of 
preserving the truth. Paul might have achieved a great pacifica- 
tion, with the Judaizing teachers, if he had only yielded a little to 


their purposes ; and he might have written very conciliatory letters. 


‘to the Corinthians, not to regard the new ways as at all alarming. 
But his letters were of a very different character. He takes his 
stand, and plants himself on the ramparts of Gospel truth, and there 
he will live or die. He fought a good fight, and he gloried in it to 
his dying hour. Other men, perhaps, if they had been placed in 
Paul’s stead, would have turned pale, or stood aghast at the pros- 
pectofwar. They would have said, we must not be strenuous ; we 
must not fight ; we must have peace at all events; we must have 
charity and hope for the best. But so did not Paul; and who has 


the best ground of consolation in the retrospect, every one can- 
judge. So much as this is certain, that Paul did not consider war in 


defence of the truth so great a calamity as peace at the expense of 
truth. He chose rather to fight, and he called it a good fight even 
in near view of eternity. _ : wins 

3. In thus keeping the faith, and manfully defending it, Paul 
finished his course. ; si?" 

He did at no time, from a regard to his popularity, or his inter- 
ests, shrink from an avowal of his belief. He entered into no com- 
promise with expediency ; he did not hesitate to be known as a deci- 
ded friend and advocate of the truth ; and if need there was, one 
who would fight a good fight in its defence. As Paul did not shrink 
from the defence of the truth, but finished his course in it, so he 
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practised no disguise as to his own real sentiments, or his views of 
the setitiments of others. He manifested no affectation of brotherly 
love towards those who denied the faith of the Gospel. He treated 
them fairly on the general principle of benevolence ; but he did not 
spend his time in multiplying fraternal epithets, or framing fulsome 
compliments for those whom he felt it his duty to oppose. Neither 
was Paul daunted by the fear of being called a schismatic or eon- 
tentious person, while he resolutely engaged in defending the truth. 
He knew that discussion and even controversy in regard to the 
trath, were not calculated to do half the injury to the cause of reli- 
.gion, which would result from servile- credulity or fawning syco- 
-phancy. He knew that the-truth had nothing to fear from the most 
rigid scrutiny ; but it had much to fear from indolence and inatten- 
tion. Paul therefore judged it best for him te finish his course in 
keeping and defending what he believed to be the truth. 

And suppose Paul were now among the ministers of the Gospel, 
or the professed followers of Christ ; would he advise them to any 
different course ? Would he not say, “ ye ministers and friends of 
Jesus, stand fast in the truth, and fight the good fight, in its defence! 
‘Would he not say, “ fellow laborers, the time of your departure 
will soon be at hand, and the hour when you will be ready to be 
offered to the emnbrace of death, and when you must appear before 
the bar of Christ to give an account of your stewardship! Are you 
then faithful to the cause of truth, as you understand it ? Do you ex- 
ert all your influence, and put in requisition all your talents, for its 
defence ? Do you labor and pray for it, above all other cayses ? Is 
it in your heart to stand or fall, to live or die for the truth 7 Are you 
pursuing that course now, which will warrant your saying in near 
view of-death, “‘ I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith, henceforth there is laid up for me a 

- crown of righteousness ?” 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE CHURCH EN BRANFORD. 
Tothe Editors of the Evangelical Magazine : 


_ Gentiemen :—If you think publishing the following communica- 
tion may subserve the interests of Christ’s kingdom, it is at your dis- 
posal. T. P. Gitrert. 


The settlements in the town of Branford, commenced about the 
year 1645. ‘The first minister was the Rev. Abraham Pierson, fath- 
er of the first Rector of Yale College. It is probable Mr. Pierson 
having been previously ordained, came with a considerable portion 
of his congregation from England, and he continued here in the 
ministry until the union of the Connecticut and New Haven colo- 
nies under Winthrop’s charter ; but being dissatisfied with the con- 
ditions of that charter, Mr. Pierson and a majority of his church, re- 
moved, with others of the inhabitants, and settled Newark, in New 
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Jersey. As all church records previousto that event, were then 
carried away, I have no means of ascertaining the number of pro- 
fessors during that period. It seems undeniable, however, that the 
town was much weakened by that emigration, and for 15 or 18 years 
after it, no organized church existed here ; nor was there any settled 
minister ; though the remaining inhabitants hired preachers from 
year to year, and expressed much solicitude to obtain stated supplies. 
About the commencement of the year 1688, the Rev. Samuel Rus. . 
sell, a young man from Hadley, Mass., was ordained, and on the 
7th of March, in that year, a church was gathered. This was pro- 
bably done, as at New Haven, by seven men, including Mr. Rus- 
sell, “entering into covenant,” as the seven pillars of wisdom’s 
house, ‘“‘and on the same day 4 other men and 15 women adjoined 
them.” -Mr. Russell continued in the ministry, respected and be- 
loved, until his death, June, 1731. During his ministry, 231 were 
added to the church, of whom 94 were males. I find no record or 
tradition,of any revivals while he was minister ; but two of the years 
are distinguished by the addition of unusually large numbers. In 
1701, 17 were received into the church; and in 1715, 25. The 
only testimony respecting his doctrinal views to which I have access, 
results from the fact that he was one of the elders who convened at 
Saybrook, in 1708, and there drew up the Articles of Agreement 
and the Confession of Faith, which by most of the Churches in Con- 
necticut have for more than a century, been considered a standard, 
yet subordinate to the Scriptures. 
Nearly two years after Mr. Russell’s death, the Rev. Philemon 
Robbins was ordained pastor of this church, viz : in February, 1733. 
He continued in the ministry more than 48 years. At the time of 
his ordination, there were 124 members in the church—42 men and 
82 women. ‘The additions during his ministry were 192. I would, 
however, remark that previous to Mr. Russell’s death, the Society 
was divided by an aet of Legislature, and that part of the town com- 
prising North Branford and most of Northford, was made a distinct 
Parish.. This unquestionably took away a number of the church- 
members, though no account of their dismission is found in the ori- 
ginal church records. The time of Mr. Robbins’ ministry includes 
the period of revivals which prevailed so extensively in New England 
about the middle of the last century, and there seenis to have been an 
unusual excitement on the subject of religion in Branford. But the 
unhappy ecclesiastical controversies in this county—particularly in 
this Parish—seem to have prevented the progress of the work. Some 
very indecorous conduct of the Rev. Mr. Davenport and his lay- 
followers, served also to prejudice the minds of many against all zeal 
in religion, when they saw zeal so sadly misdirected, and there 
appears to have been no extensive revival here for more than 60. 
years afterwards. Dr. Trumbull, in his history of Connecticut, has 
so fully detailed the affairs of the Parish at this period that it is need- 
less to repeatthem. Let it suffice to say that Mr. Robbins became 
a hopeful subject of renewing grace, after he had been in the min- 
istry about 10 years; that from that period onward he was a faith- 
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ful and zealous preacher.of the Gospel ; thatas a new-light he was 
silenced by the Consociation of the county ; and that his people re- 
quested him to remain as their minister, which he accordingly did, 
until. his death, much beloved by them,. And after the asperity of 
the times passed away, he was highly esteemed by the ministers and 
churches of the vicinity. Mr:.Robbins» continued to preach even 
to the Sabbath previous to his death, and on Monday or Tues- 
day following, being in usual health, he died suddenly while sitting 
in his chair, and so quietly that the time of his departure was not 
observed by his family. 

The Rey. Jason Atwater, his successor, was ordained in March, 
1784, and died in June, 1794. At the time of his ordination the 
church consisted of 68 members, and 88 were added during his min- 
istry ; one half of which were added in the first year. : 

The Rev. Lynde Huntington, the next pastor, was ordained in 
October, 1795, and died in September, 1804. The addittons to the 
church within this term were 51, : 

The present pastor was ordained in June, -1808, at which period 
the number of church members was 98.:—210 have been added 
since my ordination. A few scattering cases of hopeful conversion 
occurred at different intervals previous to 1815. We were then 
blessed with a season of unusual attention to religion ; but the num- 
ber who became hopefully pious was not large. In the years 1820 
and 1821, after a season of deep and distressing spiritual drought, 
God appeared in his great mercy and power for us. The revival 
continued, with some intervals, more than 12 months, and as its 
fruits nearly 80-were gathered into the church. This was followed 
by another season of deep backsliding and coldness on the part of 
professors, and by that unconcern and thoughtlessness on the part.of 
the impenitent, which are usually connected with the unfaithfulness 
of Christians. But about the Ist of January, 1831, there were some 
pleasing indications of another reyival. At a church prayer meet- 
ing then held, professors seemed to wake from their slumbers, and 
to have ‘a deep sense of the greatness of their backslidings and their 
sins,—especially the sin of neglecting souls. A part of the church 
mourned over their unfaithfulness, and seemed disposed to turh unto 
God with sincere confession of their guilt. A spirit of prayer pre- 
vailed, and as these favorable indications of a revival increased, it 
soon became apparent that an unusual seriousness was on the minds 
of the impenitent. No cases of very deep conviction were, howev- 
er, known until some time in March. In the latter part of that month 
it was ascertained that three or four of the youth, after a few days 
of deep anxiety, were indulging hope. The effect of this intelli- 
gence on professors was salutary, as serving to quicken their inter- 

_cessions with God and their efforts with sinners. ' And undoubtedly 
it was a means used by the Holy Spirit to impress truth on the minds 
of the impenitent. Numbers were now inquiring what they must 
do. At the first meeting appointed for-the anxious, about 40 attend- 
ed. The next week 80, including those who indulged hope. In 
compliance with the wishes of some individuals, and in addition to 
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other means of salvation, a protracted meeting was appointed, and 

while hope was cherished that such a measure might be useful, it 

was strongly urged on the church that much depended on their due 

preparation. ‘They were assured that they need not expect the Lord 

to do wonders among them, unless they sanctified themselves ;.were 

truly humbled before him, and cheerfully performed their whole du- 

ty ; that as it was the work of the Spirit to.awaken and renew sin- 

ners he must be honored. We must trust in him, not in an arm of 
flesh ; must conscientiously put away every evil thing, and do no- 

thing to grieve him. The first day of the meeting was spent as a 

season of public fasting, and numbers privately observed each suc- 

cessive day inthe same manner. ‘These measures were connected 

with an evident increase of the work, and during the week, includ- 

ing two days after the meeting closed,.a considerable number hope- 

fully submitted to Christ. The attendants on the anxious meeting 
increased from about 100 to 180 or 140. But this desirable state of 
things was of short continuance. The work which had progressed 
rapidly for several weeks, suddenly ceased in the month of May. 

There were no new cases of awakening. Those of the anxious 
who had not hopefulty submitted to God,. seemed alniost at once to 

lose their anxieties, and some who had indulged hope, gave evi-. 
dence, by a return to their former ways, that no change of heart 
had taken place. 

There has been very little bedily agitation, and in some of the 
cases when it occurred, and the distress of mind was manifested in 
this way, or by weeping aloud, we have reason to fear that the ap- 
parent convictions and conversions were not genuine. About half 
the cases respecting which we still think favorably occurred previ- 
ous to the protracted meeting and some were subsequent. As fruits 
‘of this revival, 69 have united with the Congregational church; 16 
only of which are males, and 40 belonged to a Bible-class which the 
season previous was taught by the Pastor. Several hopeful subjects 
of the work belonging to Episcopal families have made a. profession 
inthe Episcopal church. And probably a few who still retain their 
hopes are yet neglecting their duty to profess the name of Christ. 
Whatever means have been employed, the glory unquestionably be- 
longs to God, who alone has made his truth efficacious, _It is not 
by might, nor by power, but by his Spirit, and let him have the 
praise, both now and forever. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AFRICA. 
PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S ADDRESS. 
(Continued.) 
«<¢Funps.—The income of the Society has been gradually in- 


creasing since its formation, though it never has received assistance 
from the Treasury of the General Government. The amount of do- 
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nations from 1821 to 1828, inclusive, was between $82,000 and 
83,000.. In 1829, $20,295 61. In 1830, $27,209 39. In 1831, 
more than $32,000.’ ; : 
~« But, if funds are supplied, can a sufficient number of ships be found 
to convey them to Africa? =~ 

«« To. this we answer, that, with adequate means and under the 
protection of the National Government, the transportation of volun- 
tary emigrants will become a great branch of business, and our 
navigators, as soon as they‘are sure of a reasonable recompense, 
will provide ships in abundance, and will be forward to open a profit- 
able commerce with Africa, for her important native productions. 
The growing colonies will also themselves navigate the seas, and 
claim a share of the honor and advantage of transporting their friends, 
and a participation in our commerce. Increasing numbers of our 
free colored people will also find their way, unaided, to the land of 
their fathers, and having formed establishments of their own, they 
will in turn, visit our shores, with crews of colored men, and these 
will draw others to the then happy country from which they have 
come. The case of Paul Cuffee will cease to be singular: other 
colored men like him, and colored crews will range the ocean, and 
-the energy and talent of the African character, will no longer be 
questioned. Can it be doubted, that the resources and energy of 
this country can annually transport to Africa twice as many well. 
provided emigrants, as will this year have arrived from Great Brit- 
- ain and Ireland, inthe provinces of Canada ? but let them be sent, 
in such numbers only, in each ship, as are consistent with their 
health and comfort, and let them not be landed, as forlorn outcasts, 
but as well-provided colonists. The resources of the United States 
are equal to all this, and we trust that its Christian philanthropists 
will not permit the great work to be done in any manner less eligible 

for the emigrants. ; 
‘sei sufficient territory be found in Africa for all that may be willing 

to go a 

“* What are even two millions of people to the vast extent of the 
African coast 1 What are three, four or five ? They would not be 
more than will be needed to civilize and Christianize the barbarous 
natives, and to establish among them arts and commerce and agri- 
culture : especially when it is remembered that our settlements will 
not be confined to the coasts, but will extend, as there may be room, 
and inducement, (as they are already beginning to do) into the 
interior,” 
- a 
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Those of our patrons who have not remitted payment for the present volume 
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DOCTRINAL. 


From the Tracts of the American Doctrinal Tract Society. 
THE PERSONALITY AND OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


In the work of redemption God makes the fullest manifestation of 
himself. In this divine work the united glory of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, shines with the greatest brightness. It 
enables us to contemplate distinctly the ‘Three, who unitedly are 
the One Jehovah, the God of salvation. To the Divins Turer, 
peculiar offices are respectively ascribed, the accomplishment of 
which constitutes the great work of redemption. This work is One. 
It corresponds with the mode of the Divine Existence, which com- 
prises three Persons existing in perfect unity of being and design, 
In this Tract it is proposed to exhibit some of the testimonies which 
the Holy Spirit has given in the sacred Scriptures respecting his 
own Personality and Office. - 

I. The Scriptures afford abundant proof of the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit. In other words, they teach that he is a personal 
Agent, in the same sense that the Father is a personal Agent, or that 
the Son is a personal Agent. ¥ 

In exhibiting some of the proofs which the Scriptures afford that 
he is such an Agent, I begin with the benediction which concludes 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. ‘ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all.” In this form of blessing, which is impli. . 
citly a prayer, while it is evident that Christ is named as an Agent 
distinct from the Father, it is equally evident that the Holy Spirit is 
named as an Agent distinct from either. 

In Christ’s commission to his disciples, just before his ascension, 
he says, ‘“‘ Go ye, therefore, and teach ail nations, baptizing them 
in the name ofthe Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Matt. 18:19. Here are the same Three to be always acknowl- 
edged distinctly in the administration of the sacred ordinance of 
baptism. The Son is to be acknowledged in distinction from the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost in distinction from both the Father and 
the Son. Itis therefore plainly implied, that as the Father is an’ 
Agent, and the Son an Agent, so also is the Holy Ghost. Speak- 
ing of the united participation of believing Jews and believing Gen- 
tiles in the blessings of the Gospel, the Apostle says, ‘ For through 
him [Christ] we both have access by one Spirit unto the Father, 
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Eph. 2:18. The same distinction implying three Agents, is here 
brought to view. 

There is another class of texts which more directly assert the | 
Personality of the Holy Spirit—those which ascribe personal agen- 
cy tohim. If a being who acts, is an agent ; and if one who acts 
voluntarily and understandingly, is a Personal Agent, it will appear 
from the texts which follow, that the Holy Spirit is such an Agent. 
Our Saviour told his disciples, ‘“‘ The Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you.” John 14:26. “ When the Comforter is 
come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit 
of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall-testify of me.” 
John. 15:26. “If I.go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you ; butif I depart I will send him unto you. And when he 
is come, he will reproye the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment.” John 16:7, 8. In these divine declarations, the 
Holy Spirit is expressly said to perform the agency of teaching, 
reminding, testifying, reproving. As an intelligent Agent he is sent 
to perform these acts: He proceeds from him who sends him: He 
comes and accomplishes the agency assigned to him. What can be 
plainer than the exhibition which is here made of the Holy Spirit’s 
Personality ? ; 

In the passages referred to in the margiu,* we read of his speak- 
ing through the Apostles ; revealing ; teaching ; bearing witness ; 
separating men to the Apostleship ; sending them forth to preach ; 
signifying his pleasure respecting particular acts of the Apostles ; 
forbidding them to preach in certain places ; appointing overseers 
tothe church ; inspiring the ancient prophets ; effecting the renova- 
tion of the heart ; conferring gifts on men; giving efficacy to the 
preaching of the Gospel ; leading Christ ; giving spiritual life ; 
dictating to the Apostles ; searching the deep things of God ; 
strengthening the servants of God with might ; speaking to the 
churches ; being grieved, dc. Can these operations be ascribed 
to any other than an intelligent, voluntary Agent ? And does not the 
fact that they are.ascrived to the Holy Spirit, prove that he is such 
an Agent ? if all these instances are to be resolved into the bold 
figure of personification, is it not without a parallel in all the saered 
writings, even the most poetical, and much more the prosaic? 


_ The Holy Spirit is an adorable Agent, a Person in the Holy Trin- 
ity, possessing attributes equal with those of the Father and the Son. 
It is true, that he is sent by the Father, and the Son; that he “re. 
ceives from the Son and communicates to men. Christ promised 
, his disciples, “« { will send him unto you,;” and he said, “ He shall 

glorify me ; for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” John 16:7 and 14. But this does not imply any inferior- 


* Mark 13:11. Luke 2:26; 12:19. Neti 13:25 13 146.15 Se 
16:6; 20:28; 28:25. Tit.3:5. Heb.2:4. 1Pet.1:12. Matt. 4:1. John 
6:63. Acts2:4. 1Cor.2:10. Eph.3:16. Rev. 2:7. Eph. 4:30. 
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ity in his nature or attributes. It only shows that in the Divine 
operations by the Father, Son, and the Holy Ghost, there is an offi- 
cial order. ‘That no inequality exists between them, is evident,since 
the work which is ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the economy of re- 
dethption, is no less that of divine efficiency, than what is ascribed 
to the Father, orthe Son. It is no less an exertion of omnipotence 
to renew, than to create ;-no less an exhibition of divine goodness 
and grace to sanctify, than to atone. ; 
The Holy Spirit is by those who are inspired by him expressly 
called God. When Ananias had been guilty of attempting to de- 
ceive the Apostles respecting the price of his possession, Peter said, 
“* Why hath Satan filled thine heart to'lie to the Holy Ghost, and to 
keep back part of the price of the land? While it remained, was it 
not thine own ? ‘and afier it was sold, was it not in thine. own pow- 
er ? Why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart ? thou hast 
not hed unto men, but unto God.” Acts 5: 8, 4. Spiritual teach- 
ing, convicting men of sin, renewing the heart, sanctifying the affec- 
tions, producing holy love, repentance, faith, and all the Christian ~ 
graces, are called the opérations of God, and are ascribed to God. 
But the same operations and effects are ascribed to the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore, the Holy Spirit is, according to the Scriptures, truly God. 
Both the Personality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit are clearly 
proved by what our Saviour says of the peculiar heinousness of the 
sin of blasphemy against him. “ Verily I say unto you, all sins 
shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith 
soever they shall blaspheme : But he that shall blaspheme against 
‘the Holy Ghost- hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation.” Mark3:28, 29. In these words, blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost is represented as distinct from all other kinds of 
blasphemy. They teach that men may blaspheme the Father, and 
that they may blaspheme the Son, and yet, on the terms of the 
Gospel, be forgiven ; but that if they blaspheme the Holy: Ghost, 
they cannot be forgiven. Consequently, the Holy Ghost is nota 
mere influence or attribute of the Father, or of the Son ; for if. he 
were, to blaspheme that influence or attribute, would be the same 
thing as to blaspheme the Father or the Son. But a distinction is 
here made by our Saviour between that blasphemy which is against 
the Holy Ghost, and all other kinds wherewith soever they shall blas- 
pheme. Since, therefore, blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is 
distinct from that against the Father, or the Son, the Holy Ghost is 
distinct from either of the other adorable Persons in the Trinity ; 
and being One against whom men are liable to commit blasphemy, 
this distinction implies personal, or voluntary and intelligent agency. 
- This declaration of our Saviour proves also the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit ; for why should that blasphemy which is committed 
against him be forgiven “ neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come,” Matt. 12:32, while all other kinds of blasphemy may be 
forgiven, if supreme majesty and glory do not belong to the Holy 
Spirit ? : ee. 
But while the Scriptures plainly teach, that the Father 1s a Divine 
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Person, and that the Son is a Divine Person, and that the Holy Spirit 
is a Divine Person ; they as plainly teach, that these Torez are ONE 
Gop. That there is no contradiction or absurdity in this, is evident, 
because the Scriptures do not teach that they are Three in the same 
sense that they are One; but that there is such a distinction between 
them, that personal agency may be ascribed to each ; and such a 
union, that they are the Onn Onty Gop. ‘This distinction and union 
do indeed involve a mystery ; but it is a mystery which is essential 
to all our hopes in reference to eternity. ‘This will appear evident 
by considering, | 

Il. The peculiar Offices of the Holy Spirit. The offices which he 
sustains are connected with those of the Father and of the Son in the 
work of redemption. The peculiar offices of the Son are to make 
an atonement by taking upon himself our nature,’ and offering up 
himself a sacrifice for sin ; to make intercession for those who come 
unto God by him; to hold the keys of death and hell, and maintain 
a mediatorial government over the church, and all things in heaven 
and earth pertaining to its interests. The Spirit is given to him 
without measure ; which implies that the attributes of the Holy 
Spirit are employed in accomplishing the redemption which the Lord 
Jesus as mediator has undertaken. ‘The ageney which the Holy 
Spirit performs in redemption, pertains to his peculiar offices. 

_ That state of mind in which the impenitent are when they are 
sensible of their sinfulness, guilt, and danger, is effected by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. Christ promised his disciples, “ If I 
depart, I will send him unto you. And when he is come, he will 
reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
John 16:7, 8. ; 

The renovation of the heart is ascribed to the Holy Spirit. “Jesus 
answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born of 
water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Jobn 3:5. The Apostle says, “ Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Titus 3:5. : 

The Holy Spirit having produced conviction, and conversion, 
carries on the work of grace in the heart, till the redemption of the 
soul unto God is completed. The love of God is shed abroad in the 
hearts of believers by the Holy Ghost: Rom. 5:5. ‘They abound 
in hope by his power: Rom. 15:18. The graces by which they 
are distinguished,—love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance, are the fruits of the Spirit: Gal. 
5 222, 23. 

_It was by revelation made by the Holy Spirit, that all the prophe- 
cies, the divine precepts, admonitions, promises, and all the truths 
recorded in the sacred Scriptures were given. “ Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 2 Pet.1:21. He 
dictated by special revelation all they wrote. “ All Scripture is - 
given by inspiration of God.” 2'Tim. 3: 16. 

Miraculous gifts with which the Apostles and others were endow- 
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ed to prove the divine origin of the Gospel, were conferred by the 
Holy Spirit. This the Apostle very explicitly declares: “To one 
is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another the word of 
knowledge by the same Spirit ; to another faith by the same Spirit ; 
to another the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another the 
working of miracles ; to another prophecy ; to another discerning 
of spirits ; to another divers kinds of tongues ; to another the inter- 
pretation of tongues: but all these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will.” 1 Cor. 
12: 8—11. n 

Thus it appears, that in the divine work of redemption in which 

the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit participate according to their res. 
‘pective offices, it is the Office of the Holy Spirit to reveal divine 
truth to the world; to confer the gifts of miracles ; and by means of 
revelation to reclaim men from sin and death by convicting, ‘con- 
verting, and sanctifying them. ‘The revelation of truth is completed ; 
the prophecies and other evidences of the divine origin of the Holy 
Scriptures are now sufficient without miracles; and consequently 
miracles have ceased. But there is still need of divine influence to 
render the Gospel effectual to the salvation of sinners ; and, accord- 
ingly, this part of the divine agency pertaining to the offices of the 
Holy Spirit still continues, and will be carried forward, till the re- 
demption of all God’s chosen people is completed. 

The reader is now called upon seriously to reflect on what has 
been exhibited from the word of God respecting the Personality and 
Offices of the Holy Spirit. You cannot but regard it as a subject 
pre-eminently sacred and important. You cannot but feel that the 
manifestation of Jehovah which is ascribed to the Holy Spirit claims 
your solemn attention. Accordingly a few remarks to aid your re- 
flections on this subject, and to assist you in making a profitable use 
of it, are subjoined. May the Holy Spirit accompany them with his 
enlightening and sanctifying grace ! 

- 1. If the Holy Spirit performs the agency which has been as- 
cribed to him, we may expect to see evidences of his operations. 
We have not, however, reason to expect that these evidences will 
be seen in every place, and amongst all men. It is ordinarily by 
the instrumentality of appointed means, especially the truths of the 
Gospel, that the Holy Spirit effects the conviction and conversion 
of sinners. It is not to be expected, therefore, that the peculiar 
agency of the Holy Spirit will be manifested in those places where 
the truths of the Gospel are not made known. Nor is it to be ex- 
pected that all persons will be subjects of the saving influence of 
the Holy Spirit in those places where the truths of the Gospel are 
made known. God has not told us that it is his purpose to render 
the truth effectual to the salvation of all to whom it shall be commu- 
nicated. We read that some will be subjects of “all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness, because they received not the love of the 
truth, that they might be saved ;” ‘and for this cause,” it is added, 


- . & God shall send them strong delusion, that they should believe a 


lie ; that they all might be damned who believed not the truth, but 
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had pleasure in unrighteousness.’ ” 2Thess. 2:10, 11. It is also 
written, that “‘ unto them which be disobedient, the stone which the. 
builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, and 
a stone of stumbling, anda rock of offence, even to them which 
stumble atthe word, being disobedient ; whereunto also they were 
appointed.” 1 Pet. 2:7, 8, But it is a revealed purpose of God, 

that many shall be saved by means of the truth ; and this affords us 
reason to expect, that where God in his providence sends his truth, 

there are some whom he has “ ordained to eternal life ;” and that 
there, evidences of the agency of the Holy Spirit in the conviction 
and conversion of sinners will be seen. Has not this been the fact 
in every age and in innumerable places, since the first promulgation 
of the Gospel? The official agency of the Holy Spirit is manifested 
in the event of the conversion of three thousand in one place, and 
on one day, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. It is manifest- 
ed in the fact, that the Gospel was propagated with great rapidity, 
that churches were planted among many nations, and that the num- 
ber of believers multiplied daily, in the time of the Apostles, not- 
- withstanding that the truths which they preached were hateful to the 
natural hearts of men, and themselves were constantly liable to per- 
secution for the truth’s sake. The same agency is manifested in 
the preservation of the church during succeeding ages,—in the re- 
formation in the day of Luther and Calvin, and in all the revivals of 
pure religion, and in all the instances of the conversion of sinners 
unto God down to the present time. When Christians who have 
left their first love, are excited to new obedience, fervent prayer, 
and holy zeal; when sinners who have been hardened and careless, 
are awakened, and convicted of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment ; when convicted sinners become humble, submissive, and obe- 
dient, all who witness these effects have reason to acknowledge 
them the visible tokens of the Holy Spirit’s special presence.. The 
careless sinner may sce evidence of the Holy Spirit’s agency, if he 
will look at the difference between those who are anxiously inquir- 
ing what they shall do to be saved, and himself. The convicted 
sinner has: still more evidence of it, because he experiences its 
effects in himself, and sees it in the difference between himself and 
the sinner who by the grace of the Spirit is reconciled to God, and 
is rejoicing in hope. But most of all, those who have been brought 
out of darkness into God’s inarvellous light, and with whose spirit 
the Holy Ghost bears witness that they are the children of God, 

have reason to testify with gratitude and praise, that they know the 
reality of the work of the Spirit. 

2. Correct views of the oflices of the Holy Spirit are adapted to 
make Christians feel that they are entirely dependent on him for the 
prosperity of Zion. ‘They ought not to expect that their own hearts 
will be sanctified, and that their minds will be enlightened with the 
knowledge of the truth ; ; or thatthe church will be preserved from 
errors and apostacies, except by the special influence of the Spirit 
of grace. They ought to be sensible, that for the conviction and 
conyersion of sinners, they are dependent on his influence. They 
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ought to regard every thing else which appears to have a tendency 
to promote the prosperity of Zion, as being merely instrumental. 
The Holy Scriptures, the preaching of the Gospel, the administra- 
tidn of the ordinances, and all the means of divine appointment, 
~ have no efficacy in themselves to produce the sanctification of 
Christians, or the conversion of sinners. ‘So then, neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth; but God that 
giveth the increase.” All the divinely appointed means, had they 
been employed in the most able, persevering, and faithful. manner, 
from the fall of man to the end of the world, unaccompanied by the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, would not have availed to the 
conversion of one sinner unto God. The hearts of sinners being 
averse to the light, and enmity against God, they will not become 
reconciled by any moral suasion ; but will refuse to submit, till 
they are made willing by the power of the Holy Ghost. Let this 


truth have its appropriate, practical influence on every Christian’s ~ 


mind. It will lead to prayer. It will prepare the heart to receive 
the blessings of the Holy Spirit, and to give him glory to whom it 
is due. : Wek 


* 3. The agency of the Holy Spirit claims the highest gratitude of. 


the people of God. What are all other blessings without this ? 
Though health, riches, peace, and liberty are possessed in the high- 
est degree ; though the Sabbath, the sanctuary, the Gospel, and all 
the means of salvation are enjoyed ; yet that the seenes of life may 
be truly joyous, something more is necessary. Notwithstanding alk 
these things there is an overspreading gloom, and a fearful forebo- 
ding. Nothing can dispel this gloom, avert the tokens of approach- 
ing wrath, and light up the scenes of life with joy and hope, but the 
illuminating, renewing, purifying, and saving influence of the Holy 
Spirit. On the other hand, let the scenes of life be ever so adverse 
to the desires of the worldly man, if amid the deprivations and afflic- 
tions which are endured, the peculiar blessings of the Holy Spirit are 
bestowed, the Christian experiences the highest gratification of his 
heart’s desire. What divine work is so sublime in its nature, or so 
happy imits results, asthat, not of giving existence to immortal be- 
ings, and enduing them with all the capacities of a rational mind, 
but of reclaiming such beings from the lapsed state of the rebellious 
and lost, and preparing them for the peace and joys of heaven! 
That Christian has lost his discernment of the excellence of spirit- 
ual realities, and his heart is devoid of the spirit of Christ, who can 
see evidences of the descent of the blessings of the Holy Spirit, and 
not lift up the voice of praise, or feel the glow of gratitude. 

_ 4, Christians ought to beware lest they grieve the Holy Spirit, 
and deprive themselves and others of the blessing of his gracious 
operations. They are liable to do this, else there would not have 
been occasion: for the divine caution, “Grieve not the Spirit.” 
Does it not then behoove every Christian to consider in what way 
he is liableto commit this evil, and to endeavor above all things to 
‘avoid it ? If, when a work of divine grace has begun in any place, 
a spirit of party, and of controversy on unessential points, is cherish, 
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ed, it has a direct tendency to divert the attention from subjects of 
the greatest moment, and to counteract the operations of the Divine 
Sanctifier. Let Christians beware of indulging such a spirit, and 
let awakened sinners beware of those who manifest it. ; 

Christians are liable to grieve the Holy Spirit, by neglecting to 

contend earnestly for the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints. . The peculiar doctrines of the Gospel are never so offensive 
to sinners, as when their attention is awakened, and their hearts 
remain unreconciled to God. While they are in this state, they see 
that these doctrines destroy all their false hopes, and that an entire 
change must take place in their hearts, or their state must be that 
of eternal despair. ‘They wiil, therefore, if possible, disbelieve the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and embrace some fatal error adapted to 
quiet their consciences, and allay their fears. If, while sinners are 
in this state, those who profess to be Christians appear to be indiffer- 
‘ent to those divine truths which try the hearts of men, and especial- 
ly if they oppose them, they encourage’ the wicked to resist the 
means which the Holy Spirit blesses to the conversion of the impen- 
itent. Let Christians beware of siding with the opposers of. the 
truth, lest they grieve the Holy Spirit. 

Not only in defending the truth, but in other ways, Christians are 
required to be co-workers with God. When they see indications 
of the operation of the Holy Spirit on the minds of sinners, they are 
not to think that their own obligations are discharged, and that labor © 
and prayer are no longer necessary. At such a time their desires 
should be more ardent, their faith increased, their prayers more 
fervent, importunate, and persevering. It is the time of spiritual 
harvest—of the ingathering of souls ; and it calls for special exer- 
tion, and unwearied effort. But if, at such a time, Christians neg- 
lect their duty, refuse to come up to the help of the Lord, and re- 
main at ease in Zion, they grieve the Holy Spirit;.and do more to 
stay the progress of his work, and to deprive souls of the blessings 
ofhis grace, than it is possible for all the open and avowed enemies 
of religion to do. 

5. The Holy Spirit is worthy of ‘supreme honor and adoration. 
The sacred writings abound in adorations and honors to this Person 
in the adorable Trinity. ‘These adorations and honors consist in 
ascribing to him the sublimest of the divine works,—that almighty 
agency by which the kingdom of grace and glory is maintained and 
advanced. It is almost impossible to open the writings of the Apos- 
tles, and not find divine, sanctifying, and saving agency ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit. The church is taught to depend entirely on him for 
all needed grace, to the end of time. No duty therefore is plainer, 
than that of rendering divine honors to the Holy Spirit. If it may 

_be seen why it is a sin of peculiar aggravation to blaspheme the 
Holy Ghost, it may as easily be seen that it is.a duty peculiarly 
sacred to honor him. To pay divine honors to the Holy Spirit, isa 
duty which the experience of every Christian naturally dictates. 
To whom does the Christian ascribe the grace which awakened him 
from his death-like slumbers, and showed him his sins and danger ? 
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To whom does he feel indebted, that he was made willing to accede 
to the terms of the Gospel, and that he was led to seek for peace at 
the throne of mercy ? By whom is he reclaimed from his frequent 
backslidings, and kept through faith unto salvation 1 Does not the 
experience of the Christian testify, and does not his heart answer, 
_ with holy adoration and gratitude, that his benefactor is the Holy 

Spirit ? Let them refuse to adore him who are willing to be deprived 
of his grace. Let them deny that divine honors are his due, who 
tremble not at the thought of being left a prey to the delusions of an 
unsanctified heart. 


SERMON. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


CONCIO AD CLERUM: 


A SERMON, DELIVERED IN THE CHAPEL OF YALE COLLEGE, ON THE EVENING 
oF AaucusT 15, 1832; 


BY TIMOTHY TUTTLE, 
Pastor of a Church in Groton, Conn. 


Aors 9:15: 
“ But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel unto 
_ me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of 
~ Israel.” 

_ The whole history of the Christian church does not furnish us with 
“amore striking instance of the power and richness of Divine grace, . 
than that which is presented in the case of Saul of Tarsus. In re- 
ligion he was a Pharisee, possessing all the bigotry and superstition, 
and all the prejudices, that were common to that self-righteous sect. 
To all the forms and customs of the Jewish religion, he strenuously 
adhered, expecting by such an adherence, to obtain salvation. To 
the Christian faith, he was, of course, an open enemy, and a vio- 
lent persecutor of the disciples of Christ. In the first notice given 
of himin Scripture, we find him consenting unto the death of Ste- 
phen. Next, he is introduced, “breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” and going to Damascus 
with the intent, that, “if he found any of this way, whether they 
were men or women, he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” 
But this raging persecutor was met on his way. A light from hea. 
ven shone around him. He was brought to the ground; anda 
voice addressed him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
When he inquired, “« Who art thou, Lord?” the language of the re- 
ply was, “I am Jesus whom thou -persecutest.” ‘This language, 
with its attendant circumstances, brought conviction to his soul, and 
his awful guilt was plainly set before him. Sovereign mercy arrest- 
ed him in his career of wickedness, and in his way to eternal per- 
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dition. The persecutor was brought to the feet of him, whose name 
he had blasphemed, whose religion he had hated, and whose follow- 
ers he had sought to destroy. ‘Trembling and astonished, he said, 
« Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” This was the language of 
submission to God, and of a readiness to do what God required of him. 
Here was a change produced, which, as it were, but a moment be- 
fore, was by him unsought and unthought of. Whose work could 
this be, but that of God himself? Who but God made him to differ 
from those, who journeyed with him? What man, then, shall pre- 
sume to prescribe limits to the power of the Almighty ? 

The words of the text were spoken to Ananias, whom the Lord 
commanded to go to Saul, that he might lay his hands on him, and 
that his sight might be restored; and, to confirm the fact, that a 
change was wrought in him, it was declared, “ behold he prayeth.” 
When Ananias hesitated, knowing what Saul had been, and fearing 
that he was still the same, the command was repeated, “ go thy 
way ;” and this additional reason, why he should go, was assigned, 
“‘for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the 
Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.” ! 

He was chosen of God, not only to be a subject of Divine grace, 
and an heir of heaven, but to be a preacher of righteousness, and a 
champion of that faith, which he once labored to destroy. In the 
cause of the Redeemer, he engaged with ardor; init, he spent his 
time, his strength, his all; and in it, he ended his days by martyr- 
dom. Thus, by his labors and his sufferings, was the purpose, for 
which God called him, made manifest. 

Now, as Christ has established the ministerial office, and as that 
office is to be continued in the church to the end of time, the natu-. 
ral inference from the text is, that all the true ministers of Jesus Christ 
are chosen vessels unto God, to bear his name to their ruined fellow- 
men: they are chosen as really as was Paul himself. In common 
with all the heirs of heavenly felicity, they were, “ from the begin- 
ning, chosen to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and be- 
lief of the truth :” and they are especially chosen to be the messen- 
gers of God’s mercy to condemned, perishing sinners. The mani- 
festation of his choice of them, whether as Christians merely, OY as 
ministers of the Gospel, is not, indeed, attended with those circumstan- 
ces, which are related in the case of Paul. But the choice emanates 
from the same source: it rests on the same basis—that of grace 
alone : the operation of the Spirit, in preparing them for the service 
of God, is the same : and the object to be accomplished is the same. 
They are to act as ambassadors for Christ : they are to go forth in his 
name, “ beseeching men in his stead, to become reconciled to God.” 

In sending a message of mercy to a world in ruin, had God seen 
fit, he might have employed some higher order of beings—even the 
angelic hosts. But he has chosen to employ poor, feeble men— 
beings on whom mortality is enstamped, and who “ were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others.” To them, as “ earthen ves- 
sels,” he has been pleased to commit the Gospel treasure, “ that 
the excellency of the power may be of him, and not of us,”—that he 
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might magnify the riches of his power and grace, in saving sinners 

by such feeble means. To such instruments, having first “ recon- 

ciled them to himself by Jesus Christ, he hath given the ministry of 

reconciliation.” By the instrumentality of such men in the first age 

of the Christian church—of men too, who had no earthly power or. 
influence to promise them success—of men, against whom the world 

itself stood in hostile array, the gross darkness of heathenism was 

dispelled ; deep-rooted prejudices were made to yield to the force of 

truth ; and the long established and confirmed usages of idol wor- 

ship gave place to the religion of the Prince of Peace. By the in- 

strumentality of the same class of men, the light of truth must still 

be extended, until, on every part of this darkened world, the Sun of 
Righteousness shall shine. Their office, therefore, is sacred ; and 

their message is of far greater moment, than any, that may relate 

even to the fate of empires. They are sent to a revolted world, to 

propose, from the Majesty of heaven, terms of reconciliation. They 

are sent, indeed, to a world in ruin, to show their wretched fellow- - 
beings how they may be saved. 

If, then, the ministers of the Gospel are chosen vessels unto God, 
to bear his name, or, in other words, to deliver his message, to the 
fallen race of Adam; the subject of inquiry, which now seems nat- 
urally to arise for our consideration, is, what character ought they to 
possess, and how ought they to act? Surely, of such men, engaged in 
such an employment, bearing such a message, it is required, that 
they possess every necessary qualification, and that they be found 
faithful. 

Let us consider, in the first place, what character they ought to 
possess. l 

Here I may observe, it is not enough to say, they ought to be 
men of real piety. Who, even among the profane, will deny that they 
ought to be pious? They ought indeed to aim constantly at a high 
attainment in Christian character. An important charge, given by 
the Apostle to the elders of Ephesus, was, “take heed unto your- 
selves.” In respect to himself, he also said, ‘‘ but I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection ; lest that, by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away.” If such 
were his views, and feelings, and aims ; well may his successors in 
the sacred ministry “take heed unto themselves,” and consider what 
manner of spirit they possess; lest they make God’s work a mere 
secular business, or, at best, a dull formality. Well may they trem- 
ble, indeed, lest, instead of showing their fellow-men the way to 
eternal life, they should be a hindrance to any, who would enter that 
way ; yea, lest, after bearing the message of God upon their lips, 
their awful doom should be, to raise the ery of anguish in hell. 

Shall the minister of the Gospel, admitting that he 7s what all 
acknowledge he should be—a real child of God; shall he content 
himself with just drawing the breath of spiritual life, or even leave 
the subject in painful uncertainty to himself, whether he breathes or 
not? If his heart be not warm with love to his divine Master, and to 
the cause of truth and righteousness, how shall his ministrations be 
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the means of warning others ? If he do not dwell near the fountain of 
life and blessedness, how shall he lead others to that fountain? If the 
_ glory of his Saviour, the advancement of the interests of Zion, and 
the salvation of immortal beings, be not an object, which awakens 
all his sensibility, and calls forth all his energy; if it be not an ob- 
ject, which he makes the most prominent in all the circumstances 
of his life; how can it be expected, that his hearers will awake 
from their carnal and worldly slumbers, and be made to feel the in- 
calculable worth of the soul? If he himself be scarcely awake, it is 
almost certain that they will remain in undisturbed repose. 

_ There are many things, which tend powerfully to render the min- 
ister of the Gospel inert. ‘The sameness of his.weekly labors in prepar- 
ing for the Sabbath, has this tendency. It is true, he may vary the 
subjects of discourse, (and so he ought:) or, he may endeavor to 
present the same truths in a different form. Still, in his labors, 
there is not that variety, which falls to the lot of most.men: and, if 
he do not have something powerful, astde from labor itself; if he 
do not feel deeply the weight of his responsibility ; if the thought, 
that he is the messenger of God to guilty men, be not constantly 
present ; if he do not keep his. eye fixed on eternity itself; his mind 
most probably will languish, and his labors will prove, in a great 
measure, fruitless. 

An attention to his temporal concerns also, even when that attention 
may be deemed absolutely necessary, tends powerfully to throw a 
damp upon the ardor of his piety. So may an intercourse with his 
fellow-men ; especially when religion is not the main subject of that 
intercourse. 

His various reading also may, (some of it at least,) be of such a 
nature, that, instead of making hima better Christian, and a better 
minister, it may, in a great measure, unfit his mind for the perform- 
ance of his appropriate duties. 

But, amidst all these hindrances to the ardor of his piety, he should 
remember, that he occupies the station of a leader of “the sacra- 
mental host of God’s elect ;”—that he bears a responsibility, which 
may well cause him to tremble. If, then, he would be faithful to 
the souls of men, and faithful to his God, he must be faithful to him- 
self. His hindrances must be surmounted; and, in regard to piety, 
he must stand on a lofty eminence, that his light may shine: for he 
will not be the means of raising the standard of piety in others, un- 
less that standard first be raised high in himself. 


In the next place, let us consider how the ministers of the Gospel 
ought to act. 

_Undoubtedly they may, with propriety, aim to imitate Paul, in all 
his ministerial labors, so far as he was faithful to Him that called 
him: and surely, in the doctrines, which they preach, they may safe- 
ly follow him; for he was guided by the Spirit of God. Well was 
it said by one, who seemed to have a proper view of the subject of 
ministerial duty, 

“ Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 


Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own 
Paul should himself direct me.” re : : 
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The “doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, chari. 
ty, patience, persecutions, afflictions” of that Apostle are spread out 
before us. We behold him in various “ perils, in weariness, and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings of. 
ten, in cold and nakedness.” What if we now are unable to find 
on earth the same devoted character, the same readiness to labor, 
and to suffer in the cause of truth and righteousness? Such an one 
there has been—a man of like passions with us: and, for what pur- 
pose are his life and labors recorded, but to show us what we should 
be? 

In the presence of such an audience as this, it is superfluous to 
say, that a minister ought to employ much time in study. — His obli- 
Sation to do so, is acknowledged by us all. But, while the obligation 
is acknowledged, is the duty performed as it ought to be? Is the 
minister excusable, who prepares himself no further, than merely to 
pass through the labors of the Sabbath, without bringing shame and 
confusion to himself, and without giving pain to the enlightened 
part of his audience? Shall he act, as if his duty were a task, from 
which he would gladly be relieved; but feeling that he must perform 
it, shall he content himself, while about the preparation, with this 
thought, that if will answer for the present? How, then, by such a 
neglect of preparation, if it be habitual, shall his own profiting ap- 
pear? And how shall his hearers be profited? And what is still 
more, how shall God be honored by his ministrations ? 


Again: It will readily be admitted, that the minister of Jesus 


Christ ought clearly and faithfully to exhibit divine truth. For what 
other purpose is he chosen of God, and set apart to the sacred office, 
but to bear the name of Jehovah to his fellow-men? Shall he then, 
instead of yielding himself simply to the guidance of the Scriptures, 
adopt a system of philosophy, “falsely so called,”—a pholosophy, 
which only 


* Leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind ;” 


and then attempt to make the testimony of Jehovah bend to that phi- 
losophy ? Shall he labor to avoid the cavils of “men of corrupt 
minds, and reprobate concerning the faith,” by accommodating his 
system of doctrine to their perverted views ? Shall he, for the pur- 
pose of striking out some new path, lead his hearers into the track- 
less wilds of metaphysical disquisition, where he himself is evident. 
ly—“ in wandering mazes lost ;” and then leave them, still to grope, 
where scarcely a glimmering of light is seen? Shall the messenger 
of God “ play tricks?” Shall he feed me with mere husks, while 
my soul is starving for the bread of life? So did not Paul. His 
“speech and his preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” . 

While he faithfully exhibited the character of the great Jehovah, 
as absolutely unlimited in his attributes,—as that Being, “ of whom, 
and through whom, and to whom are all things,”—and as “ working 
all things after the counsel of his own will; and while he present- 
ed the solemn sanctions of the holy law; the prominent subjects of 
his preaching were sin and salvation. 


¥ 
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Sin he represented as universal, affecting every human being ; de- 
claring that “all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ;” 
that they “are by nature the children of wrath,” and “dead in 
trespasses and sins ;”’ and this universal corruption he referred to 
their connexion with apostate Adam, as the foundation, in them, of 
sinful action; for he said, “ by one man’s disobedience, many were 
made sinners,”—‘ by the offence cf one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation.” 

In preaching salvation to his fellow-men, Jesus Christ was regard- 
ed by him as “all and in all.” To Christ, as “‘ God manifest in the 
flesh,” he pointed them, as the only foundation of hope for fallen 
beings,—the only ground of pardon and acceptance with God—the 
only possible refuge for their souls. ‘“ Repentance towards God, 
faith towards the Lord Jesus Christ,” the unreserved surrender of 
themselves and their all into his hand, and a cordial obedience to 
all the commands of the Gospel, he proclaimed, as the terms of ac- 
ceptance. 

While he urged upon sinners their obligation, as moral and ac- 
countable beings, immediately to repent and submit themselves to 
God; it was his aim, at the same time, to lead them off entirely 
from every ground of self-dependence, and to bring them to feel, 
that God in Christ was their only Helper ; that he, by his Spirit, 
“ quickened whom he would ;” that the raising of their souls from 
the death of sin to newness of life, was the result, not of moral sua- 
sion, but of the power of God—even of that power, by which he 
made, and by which he sustains and governs all things. Indeed, it 
was the Apostle’s aim, to bring them, and lay them down at the foot- 
stool of sovereign mercy ; and to lead them to see and to realize, 
that the work of salvation, in every stage of it, from its beginning on 
earth, to its completion in heaven, was wholly the result of Divine 
grace. Thus would boasting be excluded ; and thus it must be for- 
- ever, from the mind of every real penitent. It was, in short, the 
object of the Apostle, to shew sinful men, that they be entirely at the 
mercy of the great Jehovah ; that they must be saved by grace, and 
be “kept by the power of God, through faith, unto salvation,” or 
perish eternally: and he spent his life with the sole desire of being 
a humble instrument in leading them to heaven. 

If such, then, was the substance of his preaching, and such the 
object of his labors ; such, it will be acknowledged, ought to be that 
of every minister of Christ. 

I feel sensible, my brethren, that it is an imperious duty, to show 
- our fellow-sinners, that they have a work assigned them; that the 
obligation immediately to repent lies upon them; and that, from this 
obligation, nothing in the nature of their depravity—nothing in their 
peculiar circumstances—nothing on earth, can free them. ‘There 
are many, we know, who do not acknowledge this obligation, and 
who choose not to be brought to feel it; and, consequently, it needs 
to be plainly set before them. But, is it not as difficult to bring some 
men off from the ground of self-dependence, as it is, to lead others to 
feel the obligation of duty? and in our zeal to enforce this obligation, 
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is it not probable, that we may keep the dependence of the sinner on 
the grace of God, and the necessity of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, too much out of sight? and, should the sinner entertain a 
hope that he has submitted to God, may he not be led to cherish the 
thought, that something which he has done, rather than Divine 
grace, has made him to differ from the impenitent around him? If 
such views and feelings are cherished on earth, one thing is certain, 
they can never find admittance into heaven. 

In regard to the manner, in which it becomes ministers to act, it 
’ scarcely needs to be added, that their labors in exhibiting the truth 
of God,—in ‘ warning every man, and teaching every man in all 
wisdom, that they may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,” 
are not to be confined exclusively tothe Sabbath. Paul directed 
Timothy to “ be instant in season, and out of season.” In their pa- 
rochial visitations,—in all their intercourse with their fellow-men; 
wherever they may be, they should remember, that they stand in 
the capacity of “‘ chosen vessels unto God, to bear his name,” and to 
be witnesses of his truth; and it should be their constant aim to be 
the instruments of good. 

Having considered what character ministers ought to possess, and 
how they ought to act, let us now take a view of some of the motives 
to minisierial fidelity. ‘It is required in stewards, that a man be 
found faithful.” 

It might be thought, that the authority of God, were there no other 
motive, would be sufficient to excite them to faithfulness. Their 
commission relates, not to the things which pertain exclusively to 
this world; but to those which stand connected with eternity. They 
have received their directions in regard to duty, not from man, but 
from the infinite Jehovah. He has given them their charge: He 
has told them what to deliver to their fellow-sinners: and He has 
reminded them, that they must render to him an account of their 
stewardship. ‘hey act, therefore, under the highest authority in 
the universe,—under that of him, whose ‘throne is established in 
the heavens, and whose kingdom ruleth over all,”—of him, who is 
every where, and who beholds the purposes of every heart. 
Can they then,—can we, my brethren, lightly esteem this authority ? 
When we consider, that we are bound, daily, to act for God, why 
should we need any other motives to awaken us to fidelity? But, 
other motives there are ; and one of them is— 

A sense of the value of the soul. ‘The minister of Christ sees his 
fellow-sinners around him, by nature wholly destitute of a principle 
of holiness, ‘‘ condemned already,” and in “the way to hell, going 
down to the chambers of death.” But they are immortal beings, 
like himself; and, with him, they are hastening onward to eternity. 
They are beings, on whose behalf, in common with the rest of our 
race, the blood of the Son of God has flowed, and to whom the Gos- 
pel proclaims the terms of reconciliation, They must be fitted, by 
means of the truth, and through the operation of the Holy Spirit, to 
partake of the joys of immortal glory, and to tune the harps of hea- 
ven in praise of redeeming mercy ; or they must sink to hell, and 
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lift up their eyes in everlasting despair. ‘To them the minister is 
sent, as the messenger of the Lord of Hosts, to point out to them 
their danger, and to warn and entreat them to escape the wrath to 
come. Perhaps they are the people committed to his particular 
charge, and for whose souls he is bound to watch, as one that must 
give an account. 

Brethren, when we meet with such immortal beings—and we do 
daily—do we need something still more powerful, than the conside- 
ration, that infinite joy, or amazing and eternal anguish awaits them, 
—do we need any thing of greater moment, to awaken our sensi- 
bility in their behalf? 

Let us consider, then, as another inducement to fidelity, that the 
time of labor zs short. The minister of Christ well knows, that he 
will not be suffered to continue by reason of death. He must, con- 
sequently, be sensible, that whatever he has to do—whatever he 
may be the instrument of accomplishing in the service of his divine 
Master, and for the benefit of immortal beings, must be done soon, 
or it can never be done. Well may he regard the words of Christ, 
as if they were left on record especially for his admonition ; ‘ I must 
work the works of him that sent me while it is day: the night com- 
eth, when no man can work.” 

Perhaps many of us, who are now here, can look back with a 
kind of melancholy pleasure, to the time, which we spent with our 
companions within the walls of this Seminary. Some of us have 
already left those days far behind: and, brethren, since that period, 
what have we done? In the service of our divine Master, what have 
we accomplished? What good has resulted from our labors? Verily, 
“the time is short ;” and well may we individually receive the ad- 
monition, ‘“‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave, whither thou goest.” 

Another thing, which ought to excite us to fidelity, is the conside- 
ration of the effect, which our labors will have, not only upon the present 
generation, but upon posterity. Our influence, whatever it may be, 
whether good or bad, will not be confined to the narrow space of 
our own lives. We, my brethren, are now touching a chord, which 
will vibrate long after these mortal bodies are slumbering in the 
grave. It will vibrate, when the names of most of us will cease to 
be spoken, and when we shall have no memorial remaining upon 
earth. ‘The vibration may continue to the latest period of the world : 
Yea, it will continue during the countless ages of eternity. Our in- 
fluence will be feli—the effect of it will be eapertenced, by thousands, 
either in the full fruition of immortal glory, or in the unutterable an- 
guish of everlasting despair. We are now laying a foundation for 

ood or evil to come. 

The fathers of New England were men of glowing piety. They 
were men, who held the truth in righteousness. Here they chose 
an asylum from royal and prelatical domination—an abode, where 
the conscience might be free. This moral waste they cleared and 
cultivated: they watered it with their tears, and consecrated it by 
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their prayers: -they guarded it, as the heritage of God. To us, this 


heritage has been transmitted; and we have reaped the rich har- 
vest of their toils, their privations and sufferings, their well-directed 
labors. Could they have looked through the lapse of two hundred 
years, and have seen the moral wilderness, which they began to 
cultivate, blooming as the rose, and sending forth a spiritual fra- 
grance ; how would the prospect have cheered and animated them, 
in the shades of their solitude, and amidst all their dangers and suf- 
ferings! Especially, if they could have seen what we have witnes- 
sed within the last two years, surely they would have esteemed their 
toils and their sufferings as light, yea, as nothing, compared with 
the happy results that should follow. 

Now, we may reflect, that, though generations to come will not 
know the names of many of us, they will know what was the charac- 
der, what were the sentiments, and what were the labors of the minis- 
ters of the nineteenth century. They will look back to us, as we do 
now, to the fathers of New England; and our influence, whatever 
it may be, will probably be as great upon posterity, as that of our 
fathers is upon us. Shall we act, then, as the faithful guardians, 
under God, of that delightful heritage, which has been transmitted 
to us? Or shall we suffer it to lie waste, and to be devoured by eve- 
ry beast of the forest? We are acting for generations to come.— 


Shall we, then, bear to them the name of our God? Or, shall we | 


forget, that we are commissioned by him? How necessary is it, that 
we take heed unto ourselves, and unto our doctrine, that we may 
transmit to them the unadulterated truth. 


Finally: A deeply affecting motive to fidelity is presented by the’ 


consideration, that we must meet those, to whom we minister, at the bar 
of our Judge. We believe that every human being must stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, that ‘‘ every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad.” This solemn truth we now preach. Then, it will 
be seen how we have labored, and what has been the effect of our 
labors. We shall meet all, who have ever heard the Gospel from 
our lips; and, while their characters are severally disclosed,— 
while the separation for eternity is made “‘ between the precious and 
the vile,”’ we shall see them take their stations on the right hand of 
the Judge, or on the left. If we behold them saved by our feeble 
instrumentality, while God has been pleased, in his astonishing con- 
descension, to work by us, and while all the glory, we know, will be 
his forever; if we see them then presented, as the trophies of the 
Redeemer’s conquest, and fitted to partake at the fountain of immor- 
tal joy ; we shall know, that we have not labored in vain, nor spent 
our strength for nought; and, what will be greater than all to us, if 
we are the friends of Christ, we shall know that he is honored. 

But, if we see those, to whom we have ministered on earth, stand- 
ing on the left hand of the Judge, and lost forever—lost to happi- 
ness and hope—lost to heaven, and doomed to hell, through our un- 
faithfulness or neglect; with what feelings will they regard us!— 
What reproaches—what recriminations will they not utter against 

Vor. I. 37 
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us! And what will be the emotions of our own souls! Oh, what af- 
fecting exhibitions of faithfulness or of unfaithfulness—of joy un- 
speakable or of amazing anguish, will that tremendous day present ! 
I do not assume the prerogative of dealing out admonition to my 
brethren ; for I feel, that, in this respect, it would be more becoming 
in me, to receive, than to give. But, have we done, and are we now 
doing, all, for the salvation of men, that we mght do? Jf not; if 
there be any deficiency ; let us think of the scenes of the judgment- 
day : letus so preach the truth of God, as chosen vessels unto him 
for this purpose—so watch and pray—so labor, not only, that we may 
then be able to look our impenitent hearers in the face; but that we 
may be the humble instruments of saving, both ourselves, and them 


that hear us. 


PRACTICAL. 
For the Evangelical Magazine. 


WHY ARE RECENT REVIVALS OF SUCH COMPARATIVELY SHORT 
DURATION ! 


(Concluded.) 


At certainly concerns Christians,—it concerns us all, to inquire, 
whether, in the revivals in question, that humble dependence on the 
Spirit, and that praise which is due to him for every spiritual and 
“holy feeling, have not been given to human ability and means 7? 
The glory and praise which must be ascribed to God, when his 
work is revived, is something more than the tribute of the tongue ; 
it is that sacrifice of the heart, which is connected with entire depen- 
dence on his grace, with earnest, persevering, and penitent seeking 
for the Spirit, and with a faithful application of truth to the con- 
sciences of men. 

The shortness of the revivals in question may be the natural re- 
sult of the extraordinary means which are generally used. The 
protracted meetings which are held, and the measures adopted in 
connection with them, are new ; such means have rarely, if at all, 
been employed before, in our churches and congregations. This 
circumstance, together with the manner in which they are managed 
is calculated to excite much attention, and make up a great deal of 
animal feeling. Now, where the excitement is-great, where the 
feelings are wrought up to a high degree ; there will soon be a de- 
pression. ‘The system will not long endure, without flagging, such 
a state of highly excited feeling, whatever be the cause. But while 
it continues, allis life, activity and bustle. Appeals are made to 
the passions, and Christians are exhorted to action. Young con. 

~ verts, and others, become exhorters, and helpers, without knowledge 
or experience to guide them. Impelled by the warmth and ardor of 
passion, rather than by sober conviction, religious principle, an in- 
telligent sense of duty, or a humble dependence on the grace of 
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God, they become bold, and self-confident. By the current of con. 
versation, exhortation, and action, sinners under awakening, pro- 
fessed converts, and all, receive the impression, that high excite. 
ment, strong emotions, and feelings wrought up to extacy, are 
necessary to experimental religion, and essential toa revival. When, 
therefore, the ardor of the passions abates, as it must soon, whether 
it be that of alarm in the sinner, or of joy in the supposed convert, 
or of zeal in the Christian, the universal apprehension is entertained 
and expressed, that the revival is declining ; and rapidly indeed, so 
far as animal passion is concerned, all settle down into a state of 
apathy. Whatever saving effects of God’s grace, have been pro- 
duced, will remain ; but all other effects, tend to desolation. Now, 
in such a time of great excitement, which is increased and made 
essential, by the measures employed, there is little conviction of 
truth, little deep thought and reflection, little sense of the holiness 
of God’s law, of obligation, of the evil of sin, of the need of atone- 
ment, of the desperate wickedness of the heart ; little looking in on 
the moral state of the soul, compared with the requirements of God’s 
word. Hence the revival passes rapidly away and leaves little fruit 
to the glory of God. It may be, therefore, that the degree of an- 
imal excitement, awakened in some of the revivals in question, may 
have contributed to their short continuance. 

As to the measures adopted and pursued by those who have as- 
sumed, or those, who by office, are entitled to the direction of these 
works of grace in the church, it is worthy of remembrance that we 
ought to be as cautious of exceeding, as of coming short of the | 
direction of God’s word, with respect to the means of promoting and 
carrying forward his work. Some indeed think there is no danger 
of excess inthis respect. We are undoubtedly more inclined to be 
idle than to labor in the vineyard of our Lord ; but we are more 
inclined too, when we work, to pursue our own plan, and apply our 
strength in our own way, than implicitly to obey the rules of the 
great Lord of the vineyard. We are more tenacious also, of our 
own devices than of the simple directions of his word. The dan- 
ger lies in our being righteous overmuch, according to the measures 
contrived by our own wisdom,—in our being dissatisfied with the — 
plain unostentatious way which the Gospel prescribes, and in our 
putting forth our strength in conformity with the inventions of men. 
In devoting all our powers and faculties in the work of the Lord, 
there is no danger of excess, if with a humble and submissive mind, 
we implicitly follow the directions of thas word, whose are the effi. 
ciency andthe glory. The kingdom of heaven cometh not with ob- 
servation, neither shall they say, ‘ Lo, here, or lo, there. The Lord 
is in the still small voice.” ‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are mighty, and base 
things of the world and things which are despised hath God cho. 
sen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.” All the means and 


measures which God has made known in his word, and required his 
apes 
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people diligently to employ, in carrying forward the grand work of 
redemption, are few and simple ; such as man would not have devis- 
ed to accomplish so great an effect, but such as are wonderfully cal- 
culated to show what God especially designed, viz : “ that the ex- 
cellency of the power was of him and not of us.” ‘These means are all 
comprised, in the word of God and prayer, united with a holy exam- 
ple. Let the former be faithfully and fearlessly exhibited, let per- 
severing and fervent supplications attend it, and let the whole be 
applied by the peculiar light of that character, which is wholly form- 
ed by the graces and fruits of the Holy Spirit, and proper means 
will be in operation to revive and prolong the work of God. But if 
such measures are adopted as bear the sole impress of human con- 
trivance,—if such a system be put in operation, as leads the world 
to ascribe the result to the wisdom and power of man, we have rea- 
son to expect, though much feeling is awakened, and much excite- 
ment produced, that little or no fruit will be gathered to eternal life. 
Whether there has been a departure from the simplicity of the Gos- 
pel, in the measures pursued, in the revivals referred to in the ques- 
tion, and whether for this reason they are comparatively so short, 
are inquiries deserving serious consideration. As to the measures 
adopted in New England, I am not prepared to say that they are not 
Scriptural. [I have considered them to be so. But lam disposed 
to think, now that experience has given her lessons of instruction 
on the subject, that the unusual combination and application of the 
means in protracted meetings are attended with some evils, and will 
not prove more mighty through God, than the mode of exhibit- 
ing truth, and of laboring amidst the effusions of the Spirit, which has 
been common in former revivals. In March, 1831, some special 
attention commenced among the people of my charge. It progress- 
ed. Christians began to look forward to a protracted meeting. It 
was held the last of May. ‘The revival closed with the close of the 
meeting. Much feeeling was manifest and great expectations awa- 
kened during the exercises of the occasion. It was a very solemn 
and affecting scene. But it passed by, and the Spirit departed. 

As to the means and measures which God requires to be used in 
promoting his work, we shall not err, in our apprehensions, and our 
practice, if we will submissively yield to the guidance ofthe divine 
word, and to the light, which the authentic history of many past gen- 
uine revivals, casts upon this subject. I do not believe in the argu- 
ment which is sometimes used to justify a departure from what has 
been thought to be the Scripture rule in promoting revivals, that as 
the Church draws nearer to the millennial day, such increasing light 
will be shed down from heaven, that other and more efficient measures, 
and ways of exhibiting truth will be adopted in the work of God. 
No doubt, the means and measures will be more efficient, because 
the Spirit will be granted in more copious effusions ; but the instru- 
mentality, I believe, will not be different, only it will conform more 
exactly with the simplicity of the Gospel. The mode in which 
truth will be presented, and revivals conducted, will partake less of 


“human invention, and be more perfectly like that which attended 
the revivals in the days of the Apostles. 
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But to return to the question. The want of a clear, direct, and 
continued exhibition of those peculiar doctrines of grace, which give 
glory to God, and humble the sinner ; or an undue dependence on 
men and measures, or diversity of views as to managing, or the as- 
suming of the place of teachers by novices, or the labors of spirit- 
ual pride and ignorance, may be among the reasons why the revi- 
vals in some places have been short. 

But I look upon the unfaithfulness of Christians as a more prom. 
inent reason. ‘The Spirit works by means of the prayers and holy 
example of Christians. Though, much dispute is had on the prayer 
of faith, and though much visible praying has been in times of revi- 
val, yet is there sufficient evidence that the humble, persevering 
prayer of the righteous, has generally been offered in seeret. Have 
the animation, bustle, excitement, action, and frequent public exer- 
cises, in some revivals, been favorable to the retirement of the clos- 
et, and to its appropriate duties of reflection, reading the word, self- 
inspection, and earnest supplication ? Have not prayers, offered in 
assemblies seemed often rather designed for effect, than to be the 
breathings of a soul full of the Spirit, and accustomed to communion 
with God ? And have not young converts been led to consider the 
excitements of social meetings of more value and more efficacious 
to piety, than the solemn exercises which pertain to the secret place 
of devotion ? And have not Christians and Christian ministers some- 
times, made the visible and constant engagedness in religious duties 
a substitute for obedience to the command of Christ, enter into thy 
closet and shut thy doors about thee, and pray to thy Father who 
seeth in secret ? Have Christians, with a true spirit of grace and 
supplication, come without ceasing to the throne of grace for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit ? There is much reason to fear that they 
have been deficient in this respect. But if they have been faithful 
in prayer, their example has shown it. The example which pro- 
motes, blesses, and prolongs a revival, is peculiar, inasmuch as the 
traits of the Christian character which distinguish it from every oth- 
er, are peculiar. It must be founded in that deep experimental 
knowledge of the truth, which gives ability to discern, between the | 
workings of an excited immagination, and of a deceitful heart, and 
the convictions and exercises of a soul under the constraining and 
renewing influences of the Spirit of God. It must be furnished with 
divine wisdom, and spiritual discernment, with an affecting sense of 
dependence on the grace of God, with a warm, and decided affec- 
tion for Christ and his cause, with a solemn and realizing view of 
the worth of salvation, and with a spirit of humility, of meekness, of 
forbearance, of self-denial, of confidence in God, and of a submis- 
sive regard to the truth and order of Christ. A character thus 
founded and thus furnished, will shine with such lustre as to lead 
others to glorify God. 'The Christian who sustains it, will be a 
consistent and an efficient helper. In all his intercourse with his 
brethren, with sinners, and with the world, he will manifest the holy 
purposes, affections, and feelings, which predominate within.— 
‘Though not assuming and presumptuous, yet he will speak and act 
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for God ; and use his influence in a manner becoming his station, 
not to weaken and divide the energies of his brethren, but to 
strengthen and unite them all in the work, and to bring the instru- 
mentality, which God hath appointed, to bear upon the hearts and 
consciences of sinners. Instead of being censorious and full of 
fault-finding, he will rejoice in the success with which God is pleas- 
ed to crown the measures and labors of others. It will be manifest 
that he is a holy man, and that his single object is not to exalt him- 
self, but to exalt Christ, and bring sinuers to repentance. He will 
be the same consistent, obedient Christian in private as in public, 
in his ordinary business, as in the conference room. Have Chris- 
tians maintained such an example ? Has there not been a criminal 
deficiency in this respect, even in those, who have been active in 
the revivals in question ? And has not this grieved the Spirit? But 
while the active have failed, have not very many in the churches 
been indifferent, and lukewarm, and refused to come up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty ? Have those who minister at the 
altar felt the responsibleness of their station, and steadily, affec- 
tionately, understandingly, and prayerfully, pressed the doctrines 
and commands of Christ upon the consciences of men ? Have they 
with the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, 
wrought with the Spirit in subduing the hearts of sinners to Christ ? 
Have they not been in fault ? Has not the spirit departed because of 
their pride and presumption, or because of their sloth and neglli- 
gence ? Has not their unfaithfulness been one reason why the revi- 
vals among the churches have been short ? We must contend for 
the faith in preaching it fully, whether men will hear or forbear, 
and not in angry disputings one with another. 

Again: It is important to remember that all religious excitements 
are not to be considered as genuine revivals. All the graces of the 
Christian temper have their counterfeits ; the Christian character in 
its visible features is imitated by deceivers, and the deceived. 
Satan and his deluded ministers are transformed as ministers of 
righteousness. No marvel then, if great awakenings, and excite- 
‘ment of feeling on the subject of religion, should, in some cases, 
prove, in the result, to be spurious. We know it is: so, in many 
individual instances, and why may not a general attention, alarm, 
and waking up of the passions, in view of eternal things, prove 
abortive, as to any fruit, which shall be gathered into heaven ? And 
we have much reason to fear that this is the case, when the warmth 
and zeal and engagedness are dampened by the plain exhibition 
of those Gospel truths which cast down the pride of human glory ; 
such as the entire depravity and dependence of man, the special 
influences of the Spirit in regeneration, the independence and sove- 
reignty of God in bestowing the blessings of his grace upon any, 
and the atonement of Christ as the sole ground on which pardoning 
mercy is granted. ‘These are truths, by which the sinner is con- 
victed, and brought to submit to God without reserve. But I have 
seen those apparently most engaged, most zealous, and most active, 
pouring out their censures, and their objections, when these things 
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have been plainly urged. When also the current of religious feel- 
ing is strong, and overflowing a whole society, and much saving 
good is resulting, many fall in with it and are carried along, even 
till they find joy and hope, who in time of temptation fall away. 
We have reason to believe therefore that self-deception, false zeal, 
the workings of mere animal passion, delusion, and hypocrisy, with 
all their works of self-confidence, and vain glory, may have had an 
influence, and perhaps in no small degree, to shorten those seasons 
of merciful visitation to which the question refers. The time when 
the spirit is moving upon many minds is the time to work with all 
our strength, and with a submissive regard to the directions of the 
sure word of Christ, and not the time to decide on the saving extent 
and power of the work. The trial of the fruits must show how 
many have been born of the Spirit, who shall shine as trophies of 
grace in the kingdom of heaven. 

I remark, in conclusion, the cessation of any genuine revival is 
owing to the withdrawment of the Holy Spirit; and the reasons for 
this may be such as we have mentioned ; on which account God 
may have seen that the churches needed to be humbled, and to be 
taught more effectually their entire dependence on his grace, that 
the conversion and sanctification of men is His work. To teach - 
them this important lesson, he may have suspended the work of his 
grace for atime. This lesson is indeed one which we are most 
emphatically taught by the fact supposed in the question. And it 
ought to wake up ministers and Christians to the duty of humiliation 
before God, and of fervent and constant prayer. And may our 
merciful Lord return, and revive us again, and cause his face to 
shine that we may be saved. Al Ee 


EXPOSITION. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF EZEKIEL 18 : 31—aNnD 36: 26, 27. 


(Continued.) 


* Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed ; 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel ??—Ezexirx 18: 31. 

*©A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and [ will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and IJ will give you 
an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them.”—Ezrx. 
36 : 26, 27. 


Having already seen that the passage, in Ezekiel 18: 31, ‘ Make 
you a new heart,” &c. merely shews the duty of sinners, as moral 
agents ; that duty, for which they are, indeed, held accountable, and 
for the neglect of which, they will be justly punished; but has no 
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reference to their disposition; and having seen, that commands and 
exhortations, and indeed all means and motives, must be addressed 
to men on the ground of their moral agency, and not of their dispo- 
sition; and that these means may be properly used, where it is 
morally certain they will produce no good effect; we now proceed 
to view the other passage proposed in this connexion. ‘The passage 
is as follows: “A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you. AndI will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh. And I will put my 
Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my judgments to do them,” Ezek. 36: 26, 27. 

This passage declares the matter of fact, as the other does the mat- 
ter of duty, in relation to the conversion of sinners. The language 
of this passage, it will be observed, is neither hypothetical, exhorta- 
tory, nor imperative, it is direct and explicit statement. ‘‘ A new 
heart also will I give you,” &c. This being the unquestionable fact 
stated in the passage, it remains, that we view this truth, that re- 
generation is the peculiar work of God, in its connexion with the 
truth before illustrated, that it is the duty of sinners to make them- 
selves a new heart. ‘To illustrate the consistency of the two passa- 
ges, we must revert to some principles already established in refer- 
ence to the preceding passage, viz: 

1. That duty respects the powers of a moral agent, without any 
reference to disposition, and that this isthe ground of all command, 
exhortation, or adaptedness of means. 

2. A moral agent may be unwilling to do, what he has full power 
to do, and he may continue to be unwilling, and to resist all the mo- 
tives that can be brought before his reason, and conscience. 

It may be true then, that a moral agent is properly commanded to 
do, what he is not disposed to do, and what, if left to himself, he 
certainly never will do. As this may be true, and, as we believe, is 
true, in the case of every sinner; it is a case which is not provided 
_— for, on the plan of moral suwasion, and which must be provided for, in 

some consistent way, or every sinner must perish. If, as the Scrip- 
tures represent, after all the means of persuasion have been exhaust- 
ed, all men begin to make excuse, and go their way ; if they will 
not come to Christ that they may have life, what is to be done? 
Means and motives and moral agency have done their work, and 
yet sinners persist in their evil way. Now the question is, can any 
thing be done suited to this case? Or, as the deaf and dumb boy 
said, ‘‘ Will God do no more ?” If not, then where is the hope of sal- 
vation? The passage before us provides for just such a case as this. 
The power of God here described, comes in just at this crisis, not to 
prevent freedom of choice, for men have chosen, and their choice 
is to do evil; not to interfere with moral agency, for that has put 
forth its energies, and they all tend the wrong way ; not to set aside 
the use of means, for means have been used to the utmost, and the 
sinner is nothing better, but rather grows worse; here then, at the 
ne plus ultra of human power and exertion, and when the case is 
proved to be hopeless, God interposes, as declared in the passage 
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‘before us. And here the appeal might be made to the experience of 


every Christian; was it not thus with you? 

That such is the meaning of the passage, now in view, will be 
evident if we remark— 

1. That the language of the passage describes precisely such a 
case, that is to say, a case of unwillingness, or indisposition, in the 
full exercise of free agency, and in the use ofall possible means. 
God says, “a new heart will I give you.” Not anew understand- 
ing, a new conscience, or a new power of volition; neither does he 
say, I will give you new means, or motives, as he would say, if the 
difficulty lay in a deficiency of these, but “a new heart will I give 
you.” This we may regard as, in effect, saying, your moral agen- 
cy is entire, your natural powers are sufficient, and your duty is 
clearly before you, but you will not do it; and, left to yourselves, 
you never will do it; therefore, a new heart is the thing wanted, and 
that will I give you. The same conclusion is also warranted, by 
that which God represents himself as taking away. When God re- 
news men, he doubtless takes away that which, in respect to any 
other means, constitutes the obstacle to their renewal. And what 
will he take away? Not a stony understanding,—a stony con- 
science ; not deficient or erroneous instruction, but a stony heart. 
This, we know, is a figurative expression for a wicked and obstinate 
disposition. Such a disposition is as destitute of holiness, and, ‘in 
fact, as inaccessible to it, as a stone is of feeling or life. And yet 
this truth is perfectly consistent with the existence of moral agency, 
and the enjoyment of all external means. » 

This is a case, which comes entirely within the scope of com- 
mon sense, and observation. A man is indebted to you, in a cer- 
tain sum of money. He has the means of paying it; but, for one 
reason or another, he utterly refuses to pay it. You try to reason 
with him, you use every means to persuade him, but allin vain; he 
does not, he will not pay you the debt. Such, you ascertain, by va-_ 
rious trials, is his disposition. Now is not this disposition, while it 
remains, as much a bar in the way of his paying the debt, as the 
want of means? And yet, you would not think of excusing him on 
this ground, because he does it of choice. Supposing then you had 
the power of taking away this disposition and giving him another, 
which would lead him to pay the debt; would you in doing it, in- 
fringe upon his moral agency, or his accountability 1 Such, evident- 
ly, is the case contemplated in the passage before us, a case of pure 
unwillingness and obstinacy, which no means can move, no human 
power subdue. And such is the case of every sinner, left to him. 
self. : 

2. We.remark, the passage in view truly describes the matter of 
fact, in the renewal of sinners, because to change an unwilling, ob- 
stinate disposition, is the peculiar and exclusive work of God. | 

Here it is to be remembered, that moral agency has no reference 
to disposition. It consists in the power to do right, if. a person 1s 
disposed. Of course he may have the same power, and be a moral 
agent, if he is not disposed to do right. Consequently, a moral 
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agent is accountable for his disposition, he is bound to exercise a 
right, he is to blame for a wrong one. After all, it must be admit- 
ted, that a moral agent may obstinately and criminally refuse to do 
his duty, and that, simply because he does not choose to do it, and 
this may be true, in view of all the efforts of moral agency, or the 
influence of means.. Supposing this then to be the case of the sinner, 
what is our resort? In other words, are there any means of chang- 
ing an obstinate and perverse will or disposition ? There are means 
of correcting mistakes. Thus ifa person has taken a wrong road, 
you may, by information, induce him to take a right one, provided 
his original choice was a right course. But, in this case, you do not 
change his will or disposition, you merely change the direction of 
its acts. There are means of convincing and enlightening the un- 
derstanding, because you may present facts and considerations that 
were not before perceived, aud on the same ground, there are means 
of awakening the conscience ;. but all this does not reach the case 


in hand. Shew us some means of changing a perverse disposition, 


or means of inducing a man to choose, otherwise than he does 
choose, in full view of a subject. Do yousay, expostulate with him, 
in all the pathos and tenderness of the Gospel, tell him, he is de- 
stroying himself, and ask him, why he will die? In doing this, you 
go on the ground either, of his moral agency, in which case you do 
not touch his disposition ; or you assume that his depravity is merely 
a mistake, and that he really chooses to do right, but has mistaken 
the road. On neither supposition then do you reach the case of the 
sinner, as now in view, for he does not choose to do his duty, he 
hates and refuses it. Shew us, then, some means adapted to his 
case. Do you say, let him have time for reflection, meditation, and 
resolving? But he hates the truth, and will not come to it, and how 
is reflection, meditation, or resolution to remove this difficulty 7? Will 
meditation upon what is hateful, make it lovely? You say, perhaps, 
let him suspend the selfish principle, and in the exercise of self-love, 
make desperate efforts to reach holiness, and if it is the last moment 
of his life, let him make another effort. Yes, truly, let him do it, 
we will not hinder him; but he will not do it, and the more we let 
him, the more he is set against it. This direction, therefore, does 
not reach the case of an unwilling sinner. It will do well enough 
for one that has made a mistake, or that suffers under a deficiency 
of information ; but in the case of those that will not come to Christ, 
and that, left to themselves, never will, it utterly fails. Shew us then 
some means that will reach the case in hand. Indeed, are there 
any such means, does the nature of the case admit of means? If 
there are, they must be motives which are in agreement with the 
disposition, or in opposition to it, or indifferent. Will then motives 
in agreement with the disposition change it? Suppose the disposi- 
tion to be evil, will motives to evil change it, and induce a man to 
alter his course? This cannot be supposed. Will motives in oppo- 
sition to the choice, change it? Does this ever occur in any case, 
where the choice arises not from misapprehension, or want of infor- 
mation, but from the nature of a subject. A man, for instance, 
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hates holiness; will the presentation of a holy motive induce him to 
love it? A man hates the truth ; will the presentation of more truth, 
induce him to love it? The carnal mind is enmity against God ; will 
more clear apprehensions of God, or more information concerning the 
Divine character, reconcile his affections? This cannot be supposed. 


Will then motives that are perfectly indifferent to the soul, be calcu- 


lated to change a perverse disposition 7 This cannot be supposed. © 


Where, then, are the means or motives which will change a person’s 
disposition, when it is fully set to do evil? The question, is not how a 
person shall be willing, in the exercise of his own powers, or how he 
can change his own disposition, but the question is how another per- 
son can do it for him, or how another person can induce him to do 
it, when he does not choose to do it? There is no way to avoid this 
difficulty, but by asserting, that human depravity does not consist in 
a specific love of sin, or hatred to truth for their own sakes, but ina 


mistake as to the course which will secure the greatest amount of |. 
good; which mistake arises in part from want of light, and in part _ 


from the undue influence of appetite and passion. ‘That the general 
aim of ajl moral beings is their own greatest happiness. Some 
make it to consist in the favor of God, and some in the indulgence 
of appetite. ‘The difference lies, not in the object sought, but in 
the method of obtaining it, and that this is all the difference there is 
between sin and holiness. ‘Those who take this ground, do in fact 
assume the main point of inquiry, and thus beg the question. For if 
there is no radical love to sin or opposition to the truth, in human 
depravity, then there is no room for any radical change. And -who 
will undertake to prove the necessity or reality of a change, where 
there is no room for it? If depravity consists in a mistake, and the 
ultimate object of all moral beings is essentially the same; then it 
must be admitted, that regeneration is the correction of a mistake, 
and may be effected by motives, if properly applied. But is de- 
pravity a mistake; or is it desperate wickedness? Is holiness the 
supreme love of one’s own happiness, or supreme love of God and 
truth? Is there no difference between holiness and depravity but 
that of method or course? On these points, the Scriptures are ex- 
plicit, and if any evade the difficulties of their theory, by changing 
the ground of inquiry, and virtually denying the necessity of regene- 
ration, they must be regarded as abandoning the main point of dis- 


cussion; which is, how can means or motives change enmity to_ 


love, or induce a man to choose contrary to his choice? And this 
question, it ought perhaps to be further stated, to prevent misappre- 
hension, respects not every stage, but the commencement of the 
change. The activity of the sinner in connexion with this change 
is by no means denied ; nor will it be questioned here, that his own 
powers of moral action are called into exercise in a very early stage 
of the work ; but the question really is, whence does this work ort- 
ginate, who begins it, who takes the first step, God or the sinner? 
If we say the latter, then several difficulties stare upon us, which de- 
mand attention. One is, how shall we account for this first step as 


arising from entire depravity? Nothing can be more self-evident, 
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than that darkness never can produce light, death never can pro- 
duce life, nothing never can produce something, enmity never can 
produce love. How then can entire depravity put forth the first 
act of holy love, which is a change to holiness, and therefore a holy 
change? Another difficulty is to reconcile certain passages of Scrip- 
ture, with the supposition, that sinners begin the work of thetr own 
regeneration. Gen. 6: 5, “ God saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thought of 
his heart was only evil continually.” Look at this passage atten- 
tively. Isit not certain, either that evil thoughts must produce good 
thoughts, and sinful, produce holy affections, or that no good thing, 
in a moral sense, does ever originate in that heart every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of which is only evil continually ? We need not 
cite another passage, this is sufficient, if the Scriptures prove any 
thing. And it may be remarked also, that this passage shuts the 
door against the supposition that self-love, as a kind of neutral ex- 
ercise, comes in to help the sinner over this chasm. Where is self- 
love, as a neutral exercise, in that heart, every imagination of the 
thoughts of which is only evil continually ? This confirms, what has 
been before remarked, that self-love, in moral beings, is a compo- 
nent part of the moral character, and cannot be separated from it, 
so that no principle, strictly neutral, can be addressed separately in 
such a being. ‘The question then returns, who begins, who takes 
the first step in regeneration, God or the sinner? Are we referred 
to the prodigal son for an answer, and told that he said within him- 
self, I will arise, &c., and that he did actually arise and begin to 
return, before his Father met him? Be it remembered, however, 
that the prodigal came to himself, before all this, and this coming to 
himself was the antecedent cause of his subsequent resolution and re- 
turn. 

How, then, it is again demanded, and by what means, is a man to 
be induced to change his disposition, or to choose contrary to what 
he in fact does choose? Who is it that begins, and, in one way or 
another, carries on this work to its completion? Here, finding every 
other ground wholly untenable, and unsatisfactory, we are brought 
to the explanation which God himself gives of this change. “A conn 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the heart of stone out of your flesh, and 1 will 
give you an heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments to 
do them.” Here we have not only regeneration presented as the 
peculiar and exclusive work of God, but also regeneration as distinct 
from conversion. And if the older divines were under the necessity, 
from their theory, to observe this distinction ; what necessity had the 
Holy Spirit to observe it, or to teach it, unless it be founded in truth ? 

Numerous other passages of Scripture might be cited, which give 
substantially the same account of this subject. But if one decisive 
passage can be evaded, another can be, and there would be no use 
in multiplying proofs. Here then the subject is rested on the ground, 
that one of the passages examined, describes the matter of duty, and 
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the other the matter of fact. One informs sinners what they ought to 
do ; the.other tells them what God does for them, when they are- 
themselves unwilling to do their duty. And the conclusion will be 
the same, whether we suppose the disposition to consist in exercises, 
or taste, in a radical principle, or a poverning purpose; for it is 
something which God can give and take away, and therefore, some- 
thing which does not result from the previous choice of the moral 


agent. God has power to take away the heart of stone and give an 
heart of flesh, independently of all created agents or means, and to _ 


do it in perfect consistency with the liberty or accountability, of 
his creatures. And this he does in every case of regeneration. 
So that the subjects of this change are ‘ not born of blood, nor of 
the will of the fiesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

[To be continued. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


ABRIDGMENT OF MILNER’S HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY. 


(Concluded. ) 

The historian observes, (page 371,) “‘ One Julian, a young person 
of great spirit and self-confidence, now arose in defence of Pelagian- 
ism, and wrote with great vehemence and asperity, and in a very 
voluminous manner. Fie described himself as the little David, who 
was to fight against the Goliah of Hippo, (Augustine,) and declar- 
ed that it was proper to decide the contest by single combat, while 
the rest of the church should be in peace.” “TI love,” says the 
historian, ‘‘to lay open to the reader, all along, the connexion be- 
tween principle and practice ; and, if I shew not the indisputable 
superiority of the orthodox Christians, in disposition and temper, I 
miss one of the most important points, which I have in view through 
the whole history. Indeed, the strength and excellence of Augus- 
tine’s cause lies in its tendency to promote humility, while the weak- 
ness and turpitude of the Pelagian cause lies in supporting the 
spirit of pride. How can this be “shewn better than by proving from 
facts, that the Pelagians were proud men, and that those, who sin- 
cerely embraced the doctrines of grace, were humble? To the 
boasting language of Julian, Augustine modestly replied, ‘“* Who 
promised you a single combat on my side? Far be it from me to 
assume to myself in the general church, what you are not ashamed 
todo among the Pelagians. I am one of the many who refute 
your profane novelties as we can.” 

«« Another argument,” continues the historian, “used by Julian, 
was drawn from the pains taken by the adversaries of Pelagius to 
seduce the people. Finding the common people every where preju- 
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diced against the Pelagians, he speaks of the dregs of the populace 
stirred up against them. But this isno uncommon event. The 
doctrines of grace, persecuted and despised, as they always have 
been by the great, bid fair for a more unprejudiced hearing among 
the poor. The common people heard our Lord gladly. ‘The doc- 
trines which represent the misery of man and his need of grace, 
speak to the consciences of men ; and those, whom deceitful learn- 
ing and vain philosophy have not sophisticated, cannot but receive 
some impression. Pelagianism, so far as it respects the doctrines 
of sanctifying grace, is pretty much the same thing with that which 
is now called Socinianism. The abettors of the latter make the 
same complaints of the common people at this day, and they may 
thank themselves for the desertion of their congregations.’”* 
Pelagianism, through the faithful labors of Augustine, and the 
blessing of God upon them, was at length driven from the field of 
open controversy. The two chief advocates of this system, before 
mentioned, were reduced to a state of obscurity. Pelagius proba- 
bly retired to his native Island, for nothing farther seems to be 
known of him or Ceelestius. But, continues the historian, “If 
Satan cannot gain his point entirely in aspersing the grace of God, 
he will be content to do it in part. And this, for the trial of men’s 
sincerity, was unhappily the case in regard to this present contro- 
versy. Pure Pelagianism itself was lost, at least for many ages ; 
nor did any man dare for a long series of years to revive it. ‘The 
works of Augustine were found so agreeable to the Scriptures, that 
while they were regarded as the sole standard of Christian authori- 
ty ; a doctrine which set aside the necessity of grace altogether 
could gain no hearing in the church. But tares were sown ; Semi- 
Pelagianism arose, and maintained itself among many, and contin- 
ues to this day the admired system of all those, who seek to unite 
the arts of secular greatness with some regard for Christian ortho- 
doxy. Its Janguage is, that though man cannot persevere in virtue 
without divine grace, yet he can turn himself at first to God. 
Vitalis of Carthage seems to have been the founder of this scheme. 
He taught that our obedience to the Gospel was no otherwise the 
effect of grace, than that men cannot belieye except the word be 
preached to them. Thus external revelation was put in the room 
of the secret, effectual energy of the Holy Spirit. The Pelagians, 
who had lost their first ground, retreated hither, and maintained 
that grace was given according to the merit of man, which they 
shew in attending to the word and to prayer. Some presbvters of 
Marseilles were at the head of this scheme, which is so specious, 


* It is a fact which cannot have escaped the notice of the intelligent reader, 
that dangerous heresies in the church have often arisen in connexion with pub- 
lic seminaries of learning, and not unfrequently in those devoted to theology. 
The pride of learning leads those exposed to it, away from the simplicity of 
the Gospel. This, though not enough to condemn learning as mischievous, 
shews that danger attends its possession; that learned men do often make 
seth of the faith, and need, therefore, to be kept to the scriptural stand- 
ard. : 
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and carries such an air of moderation between vicious extremes, 
that it seems folly to oppose it by any other arms than those of 
Scripture and experience. Men who know themselves, and suffer 
the decisions of the divine word to prevail over their consciences 
will see through the delusion, which can scarce fail to overcome all, 


whose religion is theory without conscience, John Cassian, a_ 


Schythian monk of eminence, was a pillar of this doctrine. He 
lived at Marseilles, and opposed the bishop of Hippo. Prosper and 
Hillary withstood him, and in consequence of their desires, Augus- 
tine wrote his two last books on predestination, and the gift of per- 
severance.” 

“Such were the rise, progress, and consequences of this most 
important heresy in the church of Christ. TuERE MUST INDEED BE 
HERESIES IN THE CHURCH, THAT THEY WHICH ARE APPROVED MAY 
BE MADE MANIFEST. ‘The effects of them are, that the wicked in 
the church are more distinctly separated from the godly ; the for- 
mer are made worse, or at least appear so to be ; the latter are 
purified, and made white, and every way improved, both in the un- 
derstanding, spirit, and power of true religion. Let frivolous con- 
troversies, which involve no nutrimental truths of godliness, be hush- 
ed, and buried in oblivion as soon as possible ; because they are 
incapable of producing any thing but strife and vanity. But it was 
wrong in Mosheim to lament over the Pelagian disputes, as erroneous 
on both sides, when in truth, the controversy was the same, which 
has ever been between holy men and mere men of the world ;—be- 
tween grace and human merit. And though in Augustine’s time, 
the question turned principally upon sanctification ; and in Luther’s 
time upon justification ; yet the glory of God in the grace of Jesus 
Christ, the importance of genuine faith, and the nature and efficacy 
of the influences of the Holy Ghost, were equally concerned in the 
controversy between Augustine and Pelagius,—between Luther and 
the Papists; and I will venture to say, on scriptural grounds, be- 
tween Paul the Apostle and Saul of T'arsus—that is, between the 
spirit and doctrine of an humbled publican, and of a self-righteous 
pharisee.”” 

But perhaps some of our readers will by this time begin to inquire, 
what is Pelagianism? ‘The answer to this inquiry, so far as Pelagius 
himself is concerned, must be answered from his writings. ‘These, 
as now extant, are but few, and those few are chiefly extracts which 
have been preserved on the pages of his opponents. But enough is 
accessible, to give the distinct features of the system. Milner has 
one chapter entitled, ‘“‘ Pelagian Papers,” from which we shall ex- 
tract such parts as will be likely to satisfy the mind of the inquirer. 
‘““'The question” says the historian, ‘“ whether man needs the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit to render him truly pious and holy, or he has 
sufficient resources in his own nature for this end, involves so much 
of the very essence and genius of Christianity, that, compared with 
it, a thousand other objects of debate in the church are reduced to 
mere insignificance. For on the right resolution of this question 
will depend what ideas we ought to form of the Christian doctrines 
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of original sin, regeneration, salvation by the grace of Jesus Christ, 
and sanctification by the Holy Ghost. Itis to no purpose to say 
that so long as all parties are convinced that men ought to be good 
and virtuous, the difference of opinion on these Pelagian points is 
merely nominal. So men are always willing to represent the sub- 
ject, who have no sense ofinnate depravity. ‘The Scripture decides 
this controversy clearly and amply, but it is my business to state as 
faithfully as I can the sentiments of the ancient church upon it. 
Till Pelagius arose, the necessity of internal efficacious grace was 
not disputed. He denied the existence of such a principle altogeth- 
er, though, as we have seen, with much artificial equivocation.” 

‘“‘ In Pelagius, insidiousness, we have seen to be very remarkable, 
but it seems a common character of heresy. <A free, open, and 
consistent support of what is believed to be true is as common a 
mark of genuine orthodoxy. I shall attempt, however, to lay 
before the reader, so far as the deceitfulness of the man and the 
scantiness of materials will afford, a view of Pelagianism from his 
own mouth. He wrote some short notes on Paul’s Epistles with a 
view to accommodate them to his own system. Some such notes 
are appended to the commentaries of Jerome which must have been 
written by Pelagius, or some genuine disciple of his. On the. pas- 
sage, “ Without the law sin was dead,” the commentator as- 
serts, ‘they are mad who assert that sin is derived to us from 
Adam.” Nor wiil he allow that Adam and Christ introduced, the 
one sin, and the other righteousness into the world, in any other 
sense than by example. The works of the law which cannot justi- 
fy, he maintains to be circumcision, and the other rites of the Mosa- 
ic law, and not moral works. And the grace derived from Christ, 
he contends to be his example. Something he allows of grace in 
the forgiveness of sins, nothing in the effectual work of sanctifica- 
tion. Charity, he observes, is from ourselves, and he maintains 
also that real saints are perfect and spotless. Predestination also 
he excludes, except what is founded on the foreknowledge of men’s 
faith and obedience. 

‘< Thus it appears,” remarks the historian, ‘“ that heresies are 
revived from age to age, with new names and under new dresses, 
carrying the appearance of something original, and not allowed to 
be the same things which had been long ago exploded and refuted. 
For how often have we heard all this, which appears to be real 
Pelagianism, maintained in our own times.” 

“ But let the reader judge for himself what the real sentiments of 
this ambiguous politician were, froma work undoubtedly his, by his 
own confession ; I mean his letter to Demetrias. As it is much too 
long to quote, I shall select such parts as tend most decisively to 
shew, the real religious opinions of this heresiarch, which have 
been much misrepresented in our times.” 

“To Dremetrias, a Virern.” 

“‘Tfin dependance on the greatest genius and equal knowledge, I 
should think myself capable of writing, yet I could not: enter on so 
arduous a task without great fear. However, I must write to 
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Demetrias, a virgin of Christ, noble, rich, and what is greater than 
these, one who tramples on nobility and riches by the ardor of faith, 
who sprung from the noblest family, and brought up in the great- 
est wealth and delicacies, hath suddenly broke from the most 
tenacious blandishments of life, who hath cut down the flower of 
youth by the sword of faith, that is, by her will. But it is difficult 
to treat with such a character, in which there is so great a desire 
for learning, and so great ardor for perfection, that any doctrine, 
however perfect, can scarce equal her merit. We write at the 
entreaty of her holy mother. As often as I have to speak of the 
plan of an holy life, I use first to shew the powers of human nature, 
and what it really can do, and thence to encourage the mind of the 
hearer to press after virtue, lest it should be of no use to call men to 
that which they have presumed to be impossible. For hope is the 
spring and source of all activity in the road of virtue. If persons 
despair, their efforts flag entirely. The resources of nature are 
therefore to be declared, that men may press toward the mark of 
perfection, lest while men are unconscious of their inherent powers, 
they think they have not what they really have. Let this be the 
foundation of a spiritual life, that the virgin may know her own 
strength, which she may then exercise well, when she has learned 
that she has it.—First, then, measure the goodness of human nature 
from its Author, who, when he made all things very good, must 
have made man perfectly so. Let man learn to know the dignity 
of his nature, when he sees strong animals placed in subjection to 
him. God would have him to be a volunteer, not a slave, and 
therefore he left him in the hand of his own counsel. Take care 
you stumble not on the rock of the ignorant vulgar ; and do not 
think that man was created evil because he can do evil. In the 
freedom of will, all the honor and dignity of nature consist, and 
from the same principle originates the praise of every good man. 
There would be no virtue in man if he could not pass to evil. Man 
could not practice virtue spontaneously were it not equally in his 
power to do evil. But most persons impiously, no less than igno- 
rantly find fault with the divine workmanship. ‘The goodness of 
nature is so apparent that it shews itself even among Gentiles. 
How many virtuous philosophers have we read and heard of? 
Whence their goodness, were not nature good 1 How much more 
virtuous might Christians be, who have Christ’s instructions, and 
the assistance of divine grace.’* 

“« He goes on to speak of the virtues of Abel, Enoch, Melchise- 
dek, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Job, and describes them as all 
derived from the natural powers of man, “ that you may under- 
stand, says he, how great is the goodness of nature.” He proceeds 
to deny the apostacy and depravity of nature in the fullest manner, 


* “ Augustine teaches us what Pelagius means by grace, as we shall Bee 
elsewhere. Certain it is, that he never allows it to mean the operation os 
. sanctifying influences, The whole current of the letter before us, denying the 
evil nature of man as a lapsed creature, and asserting the sufficiency of man in 
his own powers, is opposed to such a sentiment.” 


Vor. I. 39 
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asserting “ that the only cause which makes it difficult to do well is 
the force of bad habit.”» Now, says he, if before the law, and long 
before the coming of our Saviour Christ, men led holy lives, how 
much more afier his coming are they able to do it. He speaks of 
the grace of Christ, expiation by his blood, and encouragement 
derived from his example; but he only just mentions these things, 
without insisting on them. ‘ Why,” says he, “ do we loiter and 
blame the infirmity of nature ? he would not command us what is 
impossible.” He lays down some rules of morality, which are 
indeed the best part of the letter, but lose their efficacy, because 
he has laid the foundation of them all in pride and self-sufficiency. 

From the foregoing epistle it clearly appears, as the historian 
remarks, ‘ that the heretic, though little inclined to regard grace in 
any sense, did not deny that forgiveness of sins might be granted ; 
but as he denied the corruption of human nature, he could never 
think sin to be so sinful as the word of God describes it. He dwelt 
on the grace of Scripture revelation, and the example of Christ, but 
he loved to expatiate most freely on the powers of nature itself. 
But grace, as it means the gift of the Holy Spirit renewing and 
sanctifying the will, he denied altogether. Augustine defended 
this, as an essential of godliness, and therefore it appears-always. 
prominent on the face of the Pelagian controversy. It was a point 
of the utmost consequence, as it draws along with it all the other 
essential doctrines.” 

We may therefore put down this as one leading feature of Pela- 
gianism, that grace means in no case, any special efficacious opera- 
tion of divine influence upon the will of man; but that it means 
nothing more than the persuasive infiuence of truth and motive, in- 
forming and directing the will to the proper use of its own powers. 
Consequently the agency of the Holy Spirit, if exerted at all, must 
be exerted through the truth, and the effect would be to excite man 

_to the use of his own resources. Pelagius, it seems, was willing to 
use the term grace, but he used it in a very different sense from the 
common one, and by that means concealed for a long time, and on 
many occasions, his real sentiments Other doctrines connected 
with the system of grace, are involved in this. controversy ; such as 
original sin, the entire corruption of human nature, regeneration, 
and final perseverance. These were all denied by Pelagius, either 
directly or indirectly, and thus he merited the title of heretic. 

Two things are clearly manifest from the foregoing extracts, viz : 
_ 1. That a denial of original sin ; of the special efficacious 
influences of the Holy Spirit, on the heart, in regeneration ; and of 
the certain perseverance of all real believers—has always, by the 
great body of the Christian church, been accounted heresy, and 
treated as such. These doctrines have been in controversy for cen- 
turies ; but they have always been considered, by the great body of 
professed believers, as the dividing line between the friends and 
enemies of evangelical truth. 

2. The controversy, which is here called Pelagian, but which has 
existed, under different names, in different places and at different 
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times, involves the vital principles of revealed religion. There are, 
doubtless, frivolous and unprofitable disputes, in abundance, about 
names and forms; but no one, who understands this subject, can 
rank this controversy among that class. On the contrary, its ques- 
tions are vital, and no compromise, on the ground of expediency, 
can be made. ‘he only question here, is, shall we maintain the 
truth, or shall we abandon it? Shall we believe that the Gospel has 
any essential principles, or that it is any thing, which we please to 
make it? It is obvious, that when this subject is in dispute, exhor- 
tations to peace and quietness are out of place, if not treacherous. 
Por the case will not admit of any peace, until truth and error can 
be brought into fellowship. 


sinters eaeaceeeteeengeniieemeaeneenaeme net 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Baptist Weekly Journal. 


THE DEIST’S BARGAIN. 


When I was about 24 years of age, I became accquainted with 
a_man whom I shall distinguish by the name of B. He was about 
30 years of age ; but having been a sea-faring man, and a rambler 
fora number ef years, he had not married until a short time before 
I became acquainted with him, and had then married a very young 
woman. 

On becoming acquainted with him, I found him to be one of the 
most friendly, liberal, good hearted men with whom I had ever met. 
He wasa man of excellent information, and having joined consider- 
able reading to extensive travelling, and being naturally of a socia- 
ble disposition, his company was interesting. ‘To all this he added 
an uncommon degree of industry and benevolence, but he had in his 
rambles contracted the habits of profaue swearing and very free 
use of ardent spirits, though he never got what was then called 
drunk. Being of a very sociable disposition myself, I soon became 
strongly attached to him, and we became very intimate. 

It was not long after we became acquainted before I found him to 
be a Deist, and that, when he was merry, he would scoff at religion, 
though, when he was perfectly sober he, was exceedingly tender of 
every person’s feelings ; and it was one article of his professed 
creed, not to disturb any person in religious views or enjoyments. 

When we had been acquainted about two years, I trust it pleased 
the Lord to show me the error of my ways, and to bring me to the 
love of the truth. Of all my acquaintances, there was none whom 
I felt a deeper interest than for him. He still manifested a strong 
attachment to me, and we often spent nearly whole nights in conver- 
sation on the subject of religion. One night, I remember, in hie? 
ticular, returning with bim from a muster, and instead of pare: 
where our roads parted, we set down on the grass, and spent the 
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whole night reasoning together upon the subject of Christianity. 
He was often in tears, and I-felt encouraged with the hope, that he 
would see his error and danger ; but the morning came and found 
us where the evening left us. We parted, and I felt encouraged 
with the hope that further reflection would cause him to see his 
inconsistency. But alas! how subject are we to be disappointed, 
both in our hopes and fears! To my disappointment and grief, I 
soon found that instead of reforming, his morals were growing 
worse, and that he was becoming very intimate with several very 
loose, profane men; his habit of drinking was increasing, and not- 
withstanding all my attachment to him, I was obliged in some de- 
gree to abandon his company. Not long after this, he and a nephew 
of his, ina drinking spree, entered into an engagement, not to 
believe any thing about religion, and that whatever other people 
believed, or said, they would run their risk without religion. 

Not long after Mr. B. left the neighborhood, and removed with 
his family, some distance to the west, where he resided about two 
years. In the winter of 1813, he returned back on a visit to his 
friends. During this winter, the Pneumonia-Typhodes (Cold 
Plague) prevailed in that section of country. It being the advanced 
stage of the epidemic, the cases were less violent than they had 
been, and those who became its victims suffered a more lingering 
and protracted form of the disease than they had done who had 
previously suffered with it. Among others Mr. B. was attacked 
with the complaint. Being a man of uncommon fortitude, he en- 
dured a number of day’s sickness with remarkable firmness and 
resolution. At length, however, he began to discover his situation 
to be dangerous ; and each day showed but too plainly, that life 
was wasting fast, and that he must, ere long, realize the risk 
which he had voluntary taken upon himself. In this situation it 
was impossible for him to avoid thinking of the engagement into 
which he had entered ; a consciousness of his own presumption, 
constrained him to make it manifest. His mind became restless and 
distressed, and no encouragement which could be given him, afford- 
ed him any reliefin his mind. ‘To be told by pious persons that 
such engagements were not binding, if persons saw their improprie- 
ty and retracted, give him no relief; for, said he, “the bargain was 
my own, it was not only voluntary but unnecessary and presump- 
tuous ; from it there is no appeal.” | 

_As human strength failed, and as the power of nature ebbed, his 
distress and despair of mind increased ; prayer was a torture to 
him, and all kinds of religious conversation and encouragement, 
only served to enhance his agony and distress! In this situation, he 
sent for his old comrade, who had agreed with him to renounce 
religion, and ‘“ take all at their own risk.” On his coming to the 
bed side, he took him by the hand and accosted him nearly in the 
following language. “ J—, do you remember the bargain you and 
I made, not to believe any thing of religion ?” (referring to the 
time and place.) “ Yes,” was the reply. ‘ Well, come now, go 
with me and prove it. I have now got to prove the reality of our 
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belief. We denied the existence of a hell, but now I know there is 
one, even in this world. If there is no other, this is enough.” 

The expressions of guilt, horror, anguish, and despair which fol- 
lowed, if recorded, would appear to be exaggerations, to any person 
who did not hear them. The scene was rendered doubly affecting 
by the distorted countenance and indescribable anxiety with which 
he uttered every word. He continued in this situation for a number 
of hours, when nature became exhausted and he sunk into a lethar- 
gic state, in which he continued about ig eight Bouse and then 
expired. 


“Be not deceived, God is not mocked ! 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 
[By a Member of the Theological Seminary, Andover. } 


For the Monthly Concert in W « x. 


Some interesting particulars have, of late, come to my knowledge, 
respecting Mr. Groves’ mission to Persia. - Trusting they will prove 
interesting to you, I transcribe them for your next concert. 

Mr. Groves, of England, a man of family and fortune, and sur- 
rounded by a large circle of friends, had long fixed his eye upon 
Persia, as a field for missions. He applied to the London Mission. 
ary Society for some men to be sent; but without success.. He at 
length determined to undertake himself, and to spend his fortune in 
the work of converting the heathen. He looked about him for as- 
sistants, but could find none. He proposed to his wife, that they 
should-be the pioneers in this good work. She readily consented, 
He engaged no other help. He placed, however, a young mechanic 
in the way of preparation for the mission. This man had fallen 
from a house, on which he was at work, and broken some of his 
limbs ; during his confinement, he became a penitent, and, at Mr, 
Groves’ request, devoted himself to the salvation of the heathen. 
The faith of Mr. G. was still further tried. He engaged a passage 
in a vessel for Bombay, but ere he was ready to sail, the vessel was 
- ordered to another part. Not disheartened, he presented his case 
to Sir Henry Parnell, a man of wealth and piety in the south of 
England, who had then a new brig lying at London. 'The request 
was that he would send his brig with the mission family to St. 
Petersburg. On reading the letter, the first expression of Sir 
Henry was, “Iwill doit.” The son of this nobleman accompa. 
nied the little band, (whe sailed June, 1829) and returned with his 
father’s vessel. But he caught the missionary spirit, and returned 
to fit himself for the same glorious work. At St. Petersburg 
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(Russia) Mr. G. remained some time. - He wept over the misery of 
that nominally Christian people, possessing but little of the true 
spirit of the Gospel. He at length succeeded in collecting a little 
church, the first, and to this day, the only evangelical church in 
that city ; and almost in the empire. Mr. G’s. labors were blessed. 
He had the satisfaction, which none but he can have, of seeing 
some new born souls join themselves to this company of saints. 
In October he proceeded on his way around the Caucassian Moun- 
tains, to Georgia, thence to Siberia, the station of the German 
Missionary Society, and thence, by a perilous and often fatal jour- 
ney, of 30 days, on horseback, to Bagdad, the field of his labors. 
On his way, he writes, he found many openings for missionaries, 
and says he never regretted for a moment the course he had taken. 
He arrived December, 1829 ;—was favorably received by the 
British resident, and commenced his labors. ‘The Christian popu- 
lation of Bagdad, consisting of Armenians, and Catholics, is about 
2000. There are 8000 Jews, and the rest, 70,000, are Mahomet- 
ans. He proposed to send for mechanics and artizans, to work at 
their trade, support themselves, and thus overcome the jealousy of 
the Mahometans. He found his knowledge of . medicine very 
beneficial ;—it gave the people an excuse for his visiting them, 
He found abundant opportunities for preaching the Gospel. He 
established his schools, and went on, trusting in God. In April, 
1830, the plague raged terribly in Bagdad. He writes from the 
midst of it, “ we, in this‘country, have need of a very simple faith, 
which can glory in God’s will being done : though all our proposals 
come tonought. It was but the other day, that we were surrounded 
by a school of boys, and were commencing one of girls, as interest- 
ing as heart could desire ; and, if the plague should terminate 
to-morrow, and one school should be assembled, perhaps not half of 
their number would remain to us. Our situation is each day becom- 
ing more and more trying, but the Lord is our hiding place. 
Inquire where you wil], the answer is, the city is desolate. May, 
21. This day the Pacha of Mosul has come to Bagdad. What it 
portends we know not, but the Lord reigneth. ‘They can only 
accomplish his will. Here, in the midst of pestilence, war, and 
famine, while some of his own friends were dying, and thousands 
of that devoted city were swept into eternity, must we leave our 
missionary ; uncertain what has been his fate, or the success of 
his mission ; for this is the last account received. In September, 
1830, young Parnell, accompanied by Mr. Newman, a distinguished 
scholar of the University of Oxford, the disabled mechanic, before 
named, and one or two others, sailed from England to join Mr. G. 
Parnell, during his studies, was found by a friend, one day, at his 
pursuits in a garret, with but few conveniences. When asked why 
he chose that for his room ? The answer was, that he could have it 
at a very cheap rate, (I think about ninepence a week,) and thus 
could save the rest of his money for the Lord. How many are 
there, who complain of poverty, and contribute little or nothing to 
the cause, that cannot condescend to such a way as this, in order to 
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save heathen souls ! Each one of this band, except the mechanic, 
support themselves. ‘Chey are now at Aleppo, (Syria) where God 
has opened to them a favorable door. Persia is an interesting 
field. ‘The effects of Martyn’s labors are felt there to this day. 

The people it is true are Mahometans, but not so illiberal and 
bigoted as the Turks; the population is 25 millions, twice that of 
the United States. Martyn translated the New Testament for them; 
and the whole Bible, I believe, is now in a course of translation by 
a Mahometan. There are some corrupt Christians among them. 
The Germans have some interesting missions there. The A. B.C. 
F. M. concluded, a week or two since, on establishing a mission, 
among the Nestorians,- an interesting body of Christians in Persia, 
and are now looking out for men to send. Despotism and cruelty - 
mark the government of Persia. A prince, a lad of 10 years old, 
was one day observed groping about, with a handkerchief over his 
eyes, because he said he knew when the Scheik, his father, should 
die, his eyes would be plucked out ; and he was trying how he 
could get along without them. Persia, when converted to God, will 
scatter the blessings of the Gospel into the benighted countries 
around it, now barely accessible. Brethren, let us look and pray 
for that day. A word now, as it respects the little church in St. 
Petersburg. It was not long before they succeeded in settling the 
Rev. R. Knill, a disabled missionary, ofthe London Missionary 
Society, obliged for his health to choose a colder climate. The 
church contains English, French, Russian, German, and American; 
who all sit at the common table of their Lord. Each member is in 
fact a missionary. They are engaged in sending Bibles and tracts 
through the empire, and hear daily of the good results. A Bible is 
often sold or given to a Russian, who carries it hundreds of miles 
from St. Petersburg, collects together his neighbors and spends 
whole nights in reading the words of eternal life; and then comes 
back the ery of many anxious for the precious volume. They have 
a member at Madagascar, one at the South Seas, one in Siberia, 
and one or two elsewhere in the world. Thus is this little church 
scattering light over the Russian empire, and the world. O! that 
the church in W. were like it: It might be. O! that every church 
were like it! How soon, with God’s blessing, would the world be 
conyerted! 


PRIZE TREATISE ON NATIVE DEPRAVITY. 
We have been requested to insert the following notice, viz: 


“In the month of April last, the following notice was given: A 
friend to evangelical truth has committed to my care, one hundred 
and fifty dollars, designed as a Premium for the best original Trea- 
tise on Narrve Depraviry. His object is not so much to obtain a 
popular discussion of the subject, as one that is argumentative, and 


thoroughly scriptural, adapted to the use of ministers and theological 
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students and readers of the more intelligent class. Though the 
writers will not be restricted to any prescribed length, it is deemed 
desirable that the treatise should be over rather than under 100 
pages, 8vo. The manuscripts must be presented for examination 
before the first of May, 1833, each being accompanied with the 
author’s name, in a sealed envelope, which will not be broken, ex- 
cept in the case of the successful candidate. The judges selected 
to examine the pieces and award the premium, are the Rev. Presi- 
dents Griffin, Day, and Humphrey. 

‘“E. Porter.” 


«The further notice is now given, that the same friend of evan- 
gelical truth, has, by the addition of $150, raised the the sum to three 
hundred dollars, designed in like manner as a Premium for the best 
‘Treatise on the above named subject. If, however, those who were 
selected as judges should think that strict justice and impartiality 
require tha} the above mentioned sum be equally divided, and award- 
ed to two of the treatises presented, they are authorized to do it. 
The manuscripts may be presented to either of the judges at any 
time before the first day of June, 1833. 

“ Rate Emerson. 

“ Theol. Seminary, Andover, Dec. 10, 1832.” 


ORDINATION. 


On Thursday, the 27th of Dec. Rev. Cornelius C. Vanarsdalen, 
was ordained over the South Congregational Church and Society, 
in Hartford. Introductory prayer by Rev. Mr. Ridell, of Glas- 
tenbury : Sermon by Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, from 2'Tim. 
2:15: ordaining prayer by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, of East Windsor : 
charge by Rev. Mr. Cogswell, of New Britain : right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Mr. Spring, of Hartford: concluding prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Nash, of Wintonbury. 


INSTALLATION. 


On the 9th of January, Rev. William C. Walton was ‘install- 
ed over the Free Congregational Church in Hartford. Introducto- 
ry prayer by Rev. Mr. Nash, of Wintonbury: Sermon by Rey. 
Dr. Lansing, of New York, from Isaiah 58: 1: installing prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West Tariterd. charge by Rev. Mr. Brace, of 
Newington : right hand of fellowship by Rev. Mr. Vanarsdalen, of 

ice Congregational Church : concluding prayer by Rev. Dr. 

ee of the Centre Church. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


MORAL AGENCY. x 


ALL men are conscious of their own accountability. Therefore, 
all men know that there is something in their own action, and in 
their own agency, or qualification, for action which constitutes an 
essential difference between them, and other agents. For, they 
know that there are actions and agency, of which accountability 
cannot be predicated. Itis perfectly manifest to every rational 
mind, that the same external acts, attended by the same apparent 
results, performed by a machine, an enraged animal, and a rational 
man, sustain very different relations to a future retribution. A 
machine, in some of its movements, may strike a man and_ kill 
him ; a furious animal, may gore him to death with its horn, or 
tear him in pieces with its fangs ; or a malicious man may stab 
another to death with his poinard. In all these cases, the external 
- act is essentially the same, the result, is the same ; and yet, who - 
does not perceive a very wide difference in relation to moral gov. - 
ernment ;—a difference so wide indeed, that, while the two first 
classes of acts have no moral quality or relation whatever, the last 
constitutes crime, deserving not only of capital punishment from 
men, but also of the eternal displeasure of God ? Here, then, in the 
different character and qualifications of agents, is ground of distine- 
tion respecting their agency, and the qualities of their action. 

Again : Where the general character of the agent, in relation 
to different acts, isthe same, we may still find ground of distinction 
in his different moral states or intentions, for these will essentially 
vary the moral character and relations of the same external act. 
For example. A person, by mistake, may give his friend deadly 
poison for medicine ; while another, with deliberate determination 
to destroy, may convey the fatal drug to the food or drink of his 
intended victim. Here, in both cases, poison is administered 
in both cases it proves fatal, and in both cases the act is pertonee i 
by a rational and accountable agent. And yet, in one case, the 
act is a distressing casualty; in the other, a foul crime. In one 
case, the agent is entitled to our commiseration ; in the other, 
deserving of our abhorrence. 

Thus it appears, that different kinds of action, and consequently, 
different kinds of agency, may exist. Mechanical action, which 
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results from physical power, without volition, is one kind. Another 
kind is the action of animal life, directed by instinct. Another 
kind, which arises from misapprehension in rational and accounta- 
ble beings, may be called casual. And another kind still is denom- 
inated’moral. In regard to these different kinds of action or agen- 
cy, a very interesting and important inquiry is presented, a discus- 
sion of which is now proposed. ‘The inquiry is this: What, in 
regard to creatures, constitutes the difference, between the accoun- 
table and the unaccountable agents, between the casualty and the 
crime? In other words, why do we call a particular kind of action, 
moral, and a qualification for this action, MoRAL AGENCY ? 

Before the discussion of this question is entered upon, it may be 
well to remark, that moral agency, and free agency, though frequently 
used as synonymous terms, have not precisely the same meaning. 
A free agent is one that acts without compulsion or constraint, but 
his agency may respect merely the operations of animal instinct, 
and possess no moral relation. The beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air may be free agents, and are such, while they follow 
their inclinations. But they are not moral agents, because they 
have no moral powers, and act under no moral obligation. Ina 
word, a moral agent must be a free agent, but every free agent is 
not of course a moral agent. What then is moral agency, or what 
is essential to its existence and operation ? 

As preliminary to a direct answer to this question, and as a step 
calculated to disencumber the subject, and prepare the way fora 
more intelligible exposition, it may be useful to state a few particu- 
lars, which involve mistaken views of this subject, but which moral 
agency does not necessarily imply. ‘This preparatory step is ren- 
dered desirable, or even necessary, not only by the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of the subject, but by the multiplicity of theories and specula- 
tions with which this otherwise intricate subject is involved. ‘The 
world has been deluged with schemes of free will, and moral agen- 
cy, every one aiming to explain, but most tending to embarrass, 
and really making the subject unintelligible. Men, in many instan- 
_ces, seem not satisfied with simply choosing, and acting from 
choice ; but manifest a restless jealousy, lest their choice itself 
should not be free, or some influence should intervene to fetter 
their independence. In a word, there is evidently a spirit abroad 
in our world, which aspires to something higher than the station of a 
dependent, accountable creature. ‘There seems to be in many, a 
disposition to expect, and even demand a fulfilment of that false 
prediction of the Old Serpent, “ Yr snaun BE as Gons.” From 
this source have proceeded various theories of moral agency, free 
will, and human potency, which are distinguished only by their 
extravagance and presumption. And we are frequently impelled, 
while contemplating these high pretensions, to say, in the language 
of the Apostle Paul, ‘Nay but, O man! who art thou that repli- 
est against God ? Shall the thing formed, say to him that formed it, 
why hast thou made me thus ?”’ It is not to be expected that feelings 
like those here rebuked, will be satisfied with any rational or scrip- 
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tural view of the subject before us. The cry of free will, may still 
be urged, and many will refuse to hear or be convinced, because 
they have fixed their eye on independence. 

Still, it may subserve useful purposes, so far as the candid inqui- 
rer after truth is concerned, to examine some of the false schemes 

_of moral agency, and free will, which have been broached. In 
this respect, little if any thing more can be done, than to give a 
condensed view of the argument, in relation to these points, of the 
immortal Epwarps. Hehas traversed this whole field, and so 
explored every nook, that no false theory of any importance has 
escaped his notice. Aud he has set forth a moral demonstration, 
which, none who are capable of understanding it, or who value’ 
their reputation as logicians, will attempt to invalidate. Many 
have sincerely desired to see the argument of Edwards overthrown, 
but none probably will live to see their wishes accomplished, and 
few have the temerity, on their own responsibility, to encounter the 
task. 

Asa further reason for a brief reconsideration of the systems of 
free will refuted by Edwards, it may be remarked, that the same 
schemes, though often driven from the field, are as frequently 
returning, and by a change of dress, the attempt is sometimes made 
to pass them off for new inventions. The argument, therefore, of 
Edwards against the notions of free will embraced by the Armini- 
ans and Pelagians of his time, is strictly appropriate at the present 
day ; and, with such variations as brevity and perspicuity may 
require, will be the substance of what is designed to be advanced in 
the first part of this discussion. What then are some considerations 
necessary to correct misapprehensions respecting the nature of moral 
agency ? - 

1. Independence is not necessary to render a being a moral 
agent. It is true, an independent being may be a moral agent, so 
far as the distinction between good and evil, right and wrong, forms 
a motive to action. But, inthe common acceptation, moral agency 
implies accountability, and of course, implies dependence. For an 
accountable being must be a created being, and if created, must be 
dependent. It is evident, therefore, that, if moral agency is not 
restricted to accountable and dependent beings, yet it is consistent 
with that state. A being, then, may be dependent, and yet free and 
voluntary in his action. By a dependent being here is meant, not 
only one that has a derived existence, and who needs the sustaining 
hand of God to continue that existence, but a being whose motives 
must be drawn from objects without himself, or who is lable to 
extraneous influence. A perfectly independent being must be one, 
who possesses, in himself, all the materials for knowing, judging, 
and acting. His motives must all originate from intuition, and he 
is therefore liable to no influence from abroad. ‘This independence, 
it is manifest, can belong to no being but the Supreme Creator. He, 
being the source of all things, has no occasion to go abroad for 
motives, and can find no foreign motive, because there 1s no object 
or existence but what first proceeded from himself. Still, the free- 
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dom of volition is not affected by the source whence motives proceed. — 
If motives must induce choice, and are therefore consistent with 
choice, it matters not, as to real freedom, whether they originate in 
the soul, or come from extraneous sources; so long as they are 
motives, and exert influence only in producing choice. It is im- 
portant then, to remember, that there may be a dependent, as well . 
as an independent free agency. For, as a creature cannot be a 
creator, and as a being of derived existence cannot be self-existent, 
so, a creature cannot, in the nature of the case, have a free agency 
like to that of his Maker. It may be as really a free agency, but it 
must differ in its circumstances and mode of operation, inasmuch 
as a creature must differ from his Maker. True, man was made in 
the image of God. But must we thence conclude that he possessed 
the attributes of God, or that he possessed any quality of Deity, in 
manner and degree, like to his Maker ? This would hardly be a 
correct conclusion. ‘The meaning of the expression, ‘‘ created in 
the image of God,” doubtless is, that man was created as really 
amoral agent, and as really holy as God was. But it will not 
follow from this, that man could originate thoughts and volitions, 
any more than it would follow, that man was omniscient, or om- 
nipotent. But it may be asked, perhaps, why could not God 
create a moral agent free like himself, and the originator of 
thoughts and motives like himself? If the question refer merely 
to the fact of freedum, then it is admitted that a creature may 
be as really free, in choosing, as God is. But if it relate to the 
manner of that freedom, and ask a reason why God cannot create 
an agent that can originate thoughts and volitions, in the same man- 
ner as himself ; then it is deemed an appropriate answer, to ask in 
return, why cannot God create an infinite, self-existent, independ- 
ent creature ? The question needs no answer, for it carries contra- 
diction on its face. Should it be said, however, thatthe cases are 
not parallel, then let it be remarked, that a created moral agent has 
not, in himself, the materials from which to originate thought and 
volition. To think, he must have some subject of thought, and to 
choose, he must have some objects of choice. These are not crea- 
ted in his mind. He has the power of thought and volition, but he 
has not the materials for their exercise. These materials he must 
obtain from objects around him, by sensation or information. In 
this respect he is dependent, and in this respect his free agency 
differs, and must differ, from that of bis Maker, who has the ma- 
terials of thought and volition all perfectly in possession. 

If this account of the matter should not be deemed satisfactory, 
we may draw a circle still nearer to the centre, by applying the 
reasoning to a specific case. Suppose an individual, deprived of 
one of his senses, how is he ever to originate thoughts or volitions 
in respect to objects, the knowledge of which he must gain by that 
sense ; and how is he ever to exercise his powers of moral agency 
in respect to those objects? Take the case of a blind man. ‘Teil 
him to originate thoughts and volitions about color. He has the 
powers of thought and volition in this respect, as well as any other. 


a 
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But he is dependent on the information of his senses for the exer- 
cise of those powers. So, if all his bodily senses were wanting, he 
might have the powers of thought and volition; but how is he to 
proceed, as an originator of thought and volition ? But God is not 
thus dependent on information or motives from without. He has in 
possession, and in perfection, all that knowledge which affords the 
subject of thought and volition. Is it not manifest, nerefore, that a 
creature, especially such a creature as man, Cant t have a free 
agency, in method and degree, like to that of his Maker? Is it not 
manifestly inconsistent to talk about his originating dsdaght and voli- 
tion, when his subjects of thought, and his motives to volition must 
be derived, in a great measure, from the exterior world? Is it not ~ 
manifest, also, that dependent moral agents may be free in their 
choice, so as to be really voluntary, and yet be not only liable to, 
but dependent upon an extraneous influence for their moral exer- 
cises? In a word, as before remarked, it is beyond question, that 
moral freedom does not depend at all on the source whence mo- 
tives or influence proceed, whether internal or external, original or 
“acquired, but solely and simply on the fact, that the agent is volun- 
tary, and that all this influence acts upon him through the will. 

2. A self- ng ame power of the will is not necessary to MORAL 
AGENCY. 

By a self-determining power of the will is meant, a power in the 
soul, which controls, regulates, and even reverses its choice. In - 
other words, a power, which, previously to volition, chooses or de- 
termines what the soul shall choose, or by what motives it shall be 
influenced ; and a power, which, subsequently 1o volition, reviews, 
and reverses the acts of the will, aud determines it to chasse some- 
thing different from its choice. 

The bare statement of this theory, would, in all ordinary circum. 
stances, be enough to expose its egregious absurdity. Still, there 
have been found those, in considerable numbers, and in-successive 
generations, who are not content, that the soul has the power of vo- 
lition, and acts freely, according to its choice or inclination, ag it 
finds occasion to act in view of “motives ; but they insist, that the 
freedom of the will must imply the control of one power over anoth- 
er, so that the influence of motives and inclination may be nullified. 
They contend that the will cannot be free, unless it is subject to a 
power which acts without any regard to motives, or any thing else, 
but is self-determinate and independent. In other words, that 
choice cannot be free, unless it be formed without any reason or in- 
ducement whatever ! Those who advocate the existence and neces- 
sity of such a power in the soul, seem to suppose that it is of- great 
consequence to moral freedom that a man_ should have the power 
to act contrary to his own will, or to choose contrary to his own 
choice. ‘That is to say, to apply the principle to bodily motion, that 
a person who chooses and desires with all his heart to go northward, 
should still have the power of choosing to go tothe south; or that a 
person who chooses to walk, and finds motives to induce him to 
walk, is not free in that choice, unless he has also the power to 
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choose to sit still. Consequently they suppose that the soul in the 
exercise of these opposite powers, will at any time change the di- 
rection and character of its own volitions, and is thus qualified to 
choose two opposite things, such as good and evil, holiness and sin, 
the love of God and the love of the world, not from any prevailing 
regard to the objects themselves, or from the influence of any mo- 
tives which those objects present, but from its own sovereign deter- 
mination. They seem to suppose, for example, that a sinner, who 
is, in fact, and from free choice, impenitent, and who prefers sin 
with all the strength of his choice, does, without any change of his 
moral state or choice-of his will, and without any change in the ob- 
jects of choice, turn to holiness, by the self-determination of some 
inherent power which controls the will. Aud they seem to suppose, 
that the existence of such a power, and such an exercise of it, as 
matter of fact, are essential to moral freedom. 

As this theory has had, for many generations, considerable popu- 
larity in the world, and been relied upon with much earnestness and 
confidence by many, it seems necessary, in this place, to give ita 
particular examination. Concerning this self-determining power 
then, the question arises, is it a voluntary, or involuntary power ? 
If involuntary, then it must be animal, or mechanical, or accidental. 
And where is the great acquisition to the freedom of the will, to 
have it subject to a power, which moves by animal instinct, or me- 
chanical force, or is wholly fortuitous. Certainly, no moral agent, 
who understands the subject, will feel himself any more free, by 
being subject to the dominion and tyranny of such a power. Who is 
or can be more perfectly in bondage than he, who is impelled to act 
against his own will, and to contravene his own choice? If this is 
liberty, let those enjoy it who like it. The remedy here offered, for 
bondage of the will to its own inclination, or to the influence of mo- 
tives, is truly worse than the disease. But, if the self-determining 
power is a voluntary power, then it must, like all other voluntary 
powers, be influenced by motives. For, voluntary, means choosing, 
and can there be choosing, without motive or inducement? In other 
words, can there be choosing without choice? If we suppose that a 
power can be voluntary without the influence of motive, its action 
must be an arbitrary physical volition, having no moral relations. 
This would be the abandonment of allrational liberty, because it 
would make choice to exist without any reason or motive, and to 
choose without reason, is as irrational, as to do any thing else without 
reason. But, if the self-determining power is influenced by motives, 
then it is simply and solely a will, and the plain honest account of 
the matter, according to this theory, is, that one will is set to rule 
and regulate and determine another, and this arrangement is’ sup- 
posed to be essential to the freedom of the will, thus ruled, regulated, 
and determined. ‘That is to say, moral freedom consists in the 
state of being controlled, regulated, and determined by some ruling 
power. For the object of this arrangement, be it remembered, is to 
secure the freedom, not of the self-determining power, but of the 
will. And the method is, to place a conservator over the will, to 
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control its movements, and thus secure its liberty. But what, after 
all, is gained by this plan? We have now two wills instead of one, 
and one is subject to the other ; but what secures the freedom of the 
ruling will, or, as it is called, the self-determining power? What 
shall “guard that against the influence of motives, or, dispositions, or 
any thing else, that may properly influence a.will? Let us look 
carefully at this conservatory power, placed over the will, and ask, 
what is the benefit ? If it is a voluntary power, itis liable to the very 
same objections, which it was introduced to remedy. ‘This self-de- 
termining power needs also a conservator, as much as the power 
over which it is placed, and it will not be free, according to the 
scheme of its advocates, unless it be thus protected. ‘Thus, we may 
proceed to annex power to power, and will to will, and after all, 
what is gained? The last power is a will, and liable to be influen- 
ced by motives, as much as the first. So, the amount of the whole 
must be, that a voluntary power is a free power, and that all ima- 
ginable freedom consists in the power of choice in view of motives. . 
For the truth is, that one will, for all the purposes of volition and 
freedom, is as efficient as a thousand. ‘There must be a determin- 
ate power of choice some where, and wherever that power resides, 
or whatever we call it, that is the real will. To talk about a power 
of choice to regulate a power of choice, or choosing what we shall 
choose, or determining without motive, by what motive we will be 
governed, is highly preposterous. 

3. A knowledge of law, expressly revealed as such, as a rule-of 
duty, or as a ground of reward or punishment, is not necessary to 
MORAL AGENCY. 

A moral law potnts out the distinction between good and evil, 
right and wrong; and shews the consequences of one, or the other ; 
but does not create that distinction. Right and wrong exist previ- 
ously to any enactment, or statute, by which they are defined, and 
their effects described. But moral agency respects the distinction 
between right and wrong, and implies a power of perceiving that 
distinction. God is a moral agent, because he chooses and acts in 
view of the difference between right and wrong. But God does not 
derive his knowledge of that difference from any express law, for 
he was such an agent before any law existed. And may not men 
be able to understand the difference between right and wrong with- 
out express law? Is there not a moral sense in men,‘ as a part of 
their moral nature, and which, of course, commences with that 
existence, that gives some notices of moral distinctions? Does not 
the Apostle Paul say as much as this, when he speaks of those, who, 
having not the law, i. e. the written or express law, are a law unto 
themselves, having the law written in their hearts? If this be so, 
then we must conclude that there is light enough in the moral na- 
ture of man, to enable his conscience to accuse or else excuse 
him. And, consequently, that express law is not necessary to the 
existence of sin, and if not, then not necessary to the existence of 
moral agency. This view of the subject agrees with the declara. 
tion of Paul concerning the design and use of express law. “ For 
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by the law is the knowledge,” (not existence) ‘of sin.” That is to 
say, the law serves to make sin more palpable and distinct to the 
mind, and to settle its limits, and thus becomes the instrument of 
conviction and condemnation. It is true that the same Apostle says, 
«Where no law is, there is no transgression.” But these words, 
taken in the sense which their connexion shews to be the true one, 
do not debar the conclusion already stated. The Apostle ts speak- 
ing of the effect of express law, as opposed to faith in the plan of 
salvation. He says, ‘If they which are of the law be heirs, faith 
is made void, and the promise made of none effect. Because the 
law worketh wrath ;” that is to say, the presence of the law in- 
creases, rather than diminishes obligation and guilt ; “ for where 
no law is, there is no transgression,”—1i. e. transgression of that 
law. Where, therefore, there is no express law, there will be no 
transgression of that law to answer for. But the Apostle does not 
say that there may not be sin in other respects. ‘The word trans- 
gression here, is used in a particular sense, as relating to the law, 
and that only; and not in the general sense, as embracing all sin, 

But the same Apostle says again, “Sin is not imputed where 
there is no law.” This is supposed to have been spoken of actual 
sin, or actual transgression of law. And the amount of it is, that 
where there is no law, sin, as a violation of that law, is not charged 
or reckoned. ‘This will appear to be the meaning, if we attend to 
the scope of the Apostle’s argument. He had introduced the 
subject of the fall of the human race in Adam, as their head and 
representative. ‘‘ Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, for that 
all have sinned.” He then goes on to state, that the influence of 
this fall was felt in the world, until, or before the giving of an 
express law ; as many died, and were otherwise subject to evil, 
who could not have suffered for their own actual transgression of an 
express law, because the law, in that form did not then exist, and 
sin would not be reckoned as a violation of law, where no law 
existed. Take the words of the Apostle in their connexion, and 
there can be no doubt of the true meaning. ‘ For until the law, 
sin was in the world, but sin, (1. e. actual sin) is not imputed where 
there is no law. Nevertheless, death reigned from .Adam to 
Moses, over them that had-not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.” Nothing can be more evident, than that the Apos- 
tle means here to represent, that there was sin in the world, which 
did not consist in actual transgression of any known Jaw. From 
this very passage, therefore, it is proved, that a knowledge of express 
law is not necessary to the existence of sin, and, consequently, not 
necessary to the existence of moral agency. 

But another Apostle says, “ Sin is a transgression of the law.” 
It is important to observe here, that the word rendered “ transgres._ 
sion” in this passage is one of different import from that thus render- 
ed, when it is said, “ where no law is, there is no transgression.” 
In the former passage the Greek term is Anomia, in the latter pas- 
sage itis Parabasis. The latter of these terms agrees in import 
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nearly with the English word transgression. But Anomia has a 
different meaning. It denotes want of conformity to law, or to the 
spirit and principle of law, rather than direct known transgression 
of any particular precept. Dr. McKnight says, it might be trans- 
lated,‘‘ Lawlessness ;” that is to say, an universal destitution of such 
character and conduct as the law, where it exists, requires. A 
destitution of that principle of moral rectitude which is the founda- 
tion and spirit of all law. The foregoing suggestion of McKnight 
is confirmed by the fact, that the translators of the Scriptures, 
have rendered this very word, in the adjective form, law less, in 
1Tim. 1:9, “ Knowing this, that the law is not made for a 
righteous man, but for the law less, (anomois) and the disobedient.” 
Here, also, the Apostle sanctions the distinction, which is made 
alone between the lawless and the disobedient. ‘The disobedient 
are those who transgress particular express commands, but the 
lawless, are those who set at defiance all authority, or whose 
moral state and feelings are such as no correct law can approve. 
The passage above mentioned, therefore, affords no aid in support 
of the sentiment, that a knowledge of express law is essential to 
moral agency. B. 
[To be continued. | 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


REVIEW OF REV. MR. MANN’S SERMON, “ ON THE IMAGE OF GOD IN 
” 
MAN, 


«“ A Sermon, preached in Greenwich, Conn., August 5, 1832. By Jozn Mann, 
Pastor of the Second Congregational Church.” 


TEXT, GEN. 1: 27; AND JAMES 3: 9. 


Tue following extracts will show the object of the Sermon : 
“‘ Two inquiries demand our consideration. 


“J, What is the image of God in which man was created ? 
“TI, Do mankind possess that image now?” 


I. We are taught that God created man in his own image. What 
was that image ? we 

The common idea is, that this image consisted principally in holi- 
ness: Thus we are taught that ‘God created man after his own 
image, in knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness. 4 

He goes on to deny that holiness can be created: ‘ mere 
fore, holiness cannot be created, it is evident that the image of 0d, 
in which man was created, was not holiness.” 

Vou. I. 4] 
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The question now returns : What is that image of God in which 
man was at first created? That image consistsin those exalted powers 
and faculties of the soul, which make us capable of moral action. 
It consists in reason, understanding, affections, and will, by which 
we can distinguish between right and wrong, and can choose the 
one and refuse the other. is 

« The soul, with all its intellectual and moral powers, and its capabili- 
ty of endless duration, is the image of Godin man. Itis the soul, aside 
from all its exercises and actions, whether bad or good. It is the 
soul itself, distinct from all its acts, which constitutes the image of 
Deity with which all men are‘created. As this image of God consists 
in the intellectual and moral powers of the soul, it is evident that 
Adam possessed that image after his transgression as well as before. 
Just so it is with his posterity. We have, in the same sense that 
Adam had, the image of God. Adam retained the image of his 
Maker, in which he was created, after his apostacy.” 


“TI. Do mankind possess that image now ? 

“If that image be the rational and immortal soul, with its powers 
and faculties, then it 2s certain that mankind possess it now.” But 
it may be asked, Do not the Scriptures teach us that mankind have 
lost the image of God? I have no doubt, my hearers, you will be 
surprised at the assertion, that the Scriptures no where teach any 
such sentiment. I was myself surprised, when on making exami- 
nation, I became satisfied of the fact. The assertion, that the 
image of God, in which he created man, has been lost by the fall, 
has been repeated so many thousands of times, and has been hand- 
ed down from father to son, and been universally received as an un- 
deniable truth, it may appear hke rashness when I say, I know of 
no passage in the word of God which teaches that sentiment. In- 
stead of teaching that sentiment, we have seen that the Scriptures 
teach directly the contrary, viz: that men are now made in the 
image of God.” 

My first remark on this sermon is, that no one doubts that the 
image of God, in which Adam was created, implies the fact that 
Adam had a suul with intellectual and moral powers. No one ever 
imagined that the moral image of God, or that holiness, belonged to 
any one who had no soul. That Adam, after his fall, retained his 
soul, and that all his posterity are born with souls is universally 
admitted. 

But that the soul, with all iis powers, aside from its moral charac- 
ter, whether bad or good, is all that is implied in the image of God 
as recorded in the Bible, some ministers and Christians, who heard, 
and many who have since read the sermon, do not believe. 7 

The arguments on which the author of the sermon relies, are the 
following : * 

“James, speaking of the evils of the tongue, says, ‘'Therewith 
curse we men, who are made after the similitude of God.? Here he 
affirms that men are now made after the similitude of God. As, 
threfore, according to the testimony of an inspired Apostle, men are 
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now made in the likeness of Deity, and as they are not made with 
holiness, it is certain that image does not consist in holiness.” 

My answer is, that the text says no such thing. It does not affirm 
that men are now made in the image of God. ‘The word yeyoveras, 
is not in the present tense. The literal translation is were made in 
the similitude of God. See Greek Testament, Greek Grammar, 
and Dr. Dwight’s Sermon on the creation of man. 

The next passage which he summons to his aid is, 1 Cor. 11: 7, 
where the Apostle asserts that ‘ man is the image and glory of God.” 

The object of the Apostle is to show that women ought to be in 
subjection to their husbands. ‘But I would have you know that 
the head of every man is Christ; and that the head of the woman 
is the man.” “ Fora man, indeed, ought not to cover his head, for- 
asmuch as he is the image and glory of God, but the woman is the 
glory of the man.” 

Now if the image of God here, means only that man has a soul 
with intellectual and moral powers, it proves equally that women have 
no souls. Let us read the passage with our author’s interpretation 
of it. ‘Fora man indeed ought not to cover his head, forasmuch 
as he has an immortal soul.” But is not the woman, according to 
our author, as much the image and glory of God as the man? The 
word image, in this text, must mean something which man has, and 
woman has not, or the Apostle speaks without meaning. 

“ Admitting,” says he, ‘that there is a reference here to man’s 
authority ; yet, we ask, does not that authority rest on the fact, that 
he is made capable of it by the powers and faculties of his soul?” 

This reasoning may be very good to prove that man has a soul. 
What kind of authority he would exercise without a soul, none can 
tell. I think, therefore, that all men must have souls. And if wo- 
men have souls, and :mage, in our text, means nothing more ; then, 
all men and women stand on the same level—all are the image and 
glory of God, in precisely the same sense ; and ought not, indeed, to 
cover their heads. ‘nity 

Our author goes on to assert—‘* Adam retained the image of his 
Maker, in which he was created, afier his apostacy. His posterity 
possess the same.” Now comes the proof. ‘This is what Paul 
asserts in these words, ‘Man is the image and glory of God.’ ” 
And would he not include women too? If the text proves any thing 
to his purpose, it proves that all the human race are the image and 
glory of God in the same sense ; and that this is what Paul intend- 
ed to assert. Now let us read the text, with this additional light on 
the subject. ‘For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, for- 
asmuch as she, i. e. he, she, and it—men, women, children, and in- 
fants—are all the image and glory of God.” 

The next proof he derives from, “Gen. 9:6, ‘ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the image of 
God made he man.’” He remarks as follows: ‘‘ Now it is to be 
remembered that this law was communicated to Noah, after the de- 
luge. If men did not then at that time possess the image of God, the 
reason did not at that time exist for the law.” 
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Our author assumes one reason for this law, and God asserts ano- 
ther. “For in the image of God made he man,” is an allusion to the 
first formation of man. ‘Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” “And God created man in his own image ; inthe image 
of God created he him.” The manner in which our first parents 
were formed, is the reason, and the only reason, which God assigned 
for this law, ‘“‘ For in the image of God made he man.” 

He proceeds, “ Surely it could be no reason atall to be appended 
to a ‘law after the flood, that man was once created in the image of 
God,’ but had lost it.” Very true, “the reason appended to this law” 
has nothing to do with the fall of man or his character afterwards. 
The reason appended refers exclusively to the account of his 
creation before the fall, as recorded in Gen. 1:26, 27. And now 
will he venture to assert, ‘Surely it could be no reason at all to 
be appended to a law after the flood that man was once created 
in the image of God?’ I answer,—this was the reason, and the 
only reason, which God assigned for this law after the flood. And 
if he is not satisfied with this, he is not satisfied with the reason 
which God has given. ‘ The reason for that law,” says our author, 
“is that man was made in the image of God; and as the law exists 
to this day, so also must the reason on which it is founded.” Very 
well. It is just as true now as it ever was, that God made man in 
his own image. ‘The character of man since the fall was not the 
reason assigned for the original law, neither is it the reason for the 
existing law, nor can it ever be made such without a new revelation. 
A similar reason was annexed to the law of the Sabbath: “ For in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth—and rested the seventh 
day ; wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.” 
Now all the reasons annexed, transpired more than 2500 years be- 
fore this law was delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai. ‘The Lord 
then blessed and hallowed the Sabbath. But the fact that mankind 
have since “ greatly polluted” this holy day does not destroy the rea- 
son annexed to thislaw. What God himself did before the fall, and 
not what man has done since, is the reason, and the only reason 
annexed to the fourth and sixth commands in the decalogue. If 
God intended to assign the reason asserted by our author, other lan- 
guage would have been employed. ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed ;” for in the image of God maketh 
he man. Hence it is evident that our author has abandoned the 
reason which God has assigned for this law, and substituted one of 
his own which can no where be found in the Bible. Suppose he 
had seen fit to annex no reason at all to this, as he has not to many 
other commands : ‘Shall he that contendeth with the Almi 
struct him? He that reproveth God, let him answer it.” 

Again: He alludes to that passage— Adam begat a son in his 
own likeness, in his own image :” He says—“ Adam possessed the 
same image after his transgression as before. Just so it is with his 
posterity. We have, in the same sense that Adam had, the image 
of God. That is, we have immortal souls, endowed with intellec- 
tual and moral powers, whereby we are capable of moral agency. 
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This, as I conceive, is what is meant by the expression, ‘ Adam be- 
gat a son in his own likeness, after his own image.’ Hence all that . 
the text means, is simply, that Adam begat a son who had_-a soul. 
Seth was not a mere brute, born without a soul; he had a soul.” 

All this, no doubt is very true. That Adam had a soul after his 
fall; and that all his posterity down to the present time are born 
with souls, immortal souls, EF think is clear beyond a doubt. Butisthis _ 
the great lesson of instruction taught in the inspired text? Seth had.a 
soul! Who can doubt it! It is said, that “‘ Adam lived an hundred and 
thirty. years and begat a son in his own likeness, after bis image.” 
We might infer from this, that Adam retained his soul up to this 
time, and that his soul was his own ; but whether it still retained the 
image of God in which it was created, demands a doubt. “God 
created man in his own image; in the image of God created he 
him.” The text does not say, that Adam begat a son in the zmage 
of God. But, what sounds a little different. “‘ Adam begat a son 
in his own likeness, after his image.” Now, if Adam had lost the im- 
age of God in which he was created, and all his posterity are born 
without it; then we can understand the meaning of the following 
texts: ‘‘ Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son.” ; 

* But Adam,” says our author, “ possessed that image after his 

transgression as weil as before. Just so itis with all his posterity. 
We have, in the same sense that Adam had, the image of God.” 
Of course, neither Adam, nor his posterity need the change spoken 
of by Paul. : 
* Again: If Adam had lost the image of God, and all are now born 
without it, then it will follow, that “‘ We all—beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, must be changed into the same image,” in order 
to be saved. But if “* Adam possessed the same image after his 
fall as before,” and “just so it is with his posterity ;” then, to be 
changed into that image would be both needless and absurd. 

Again: If Adam had lost the image of God, and all are now born 
without it, then it will follow, that we must “Put off the old man 
with his deeds; and put on the new man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge, afier the image of him that created him.” “But,” says our 
author, “ Adam retained the image of his Maker, in which he was 
created, after his apostacy.” Then, of course, he needed not to “ be 
renewed—atter the image of him that created him.” If Adam need- 
ed to be renewed after the image of him that created him; then this text 
proves directly, that Adam lost the image of his Maker. “ After 
the image of him that created him ;” an expression full of meaning. 
Does it mean after the image of him that created Adam? If so, then 
we can possess neither the image of God, nor the image in which 
Adam was created, without being renewed. ‘* The image of him that 
created him.” Does him mean the posterity of Adam, as now born 
into the world? Ifso, then it proves directly, that not one of the 
race of Adam is born in the image of his Creator. And that every 
one who is now born into the world must be renewed ‘after the im- 
age of him that created him,” or he cannot be saved. 
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If Adam lost the image of God in which he was created ; and then 
begat ajson in his own likeness, it is as clear as the noon-day sun, that 
each one needs to be renewed after the image of him that created 
him. That he must put on the new man, which ofter God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness. ‘Turn which way you will, the text 
teaches the same awful lesson, that we have either lost, or never 
did possess the image of our Creator. ‘Though born with souls, im- 
mortal souls, yet we never can possess the image of our Maker, with- 
out being born again, or renewed after the image of him that created us. 

Thus much for the argument drawn from the Bible. And this, 
gentle reader, is all! And now, with much assurance, he adds, “I 
have no doubt, my hearers, you will be surprised at the assertion, 
that the Scriptures no where teach any such doctrine—that mankind 
have lost the image of God. I was myself surprised, when on mak- 
ing examination, I became satisfied of the fact. Instead of teaching 
that sentiment, we have seen, that the Scriptures teach directly the 
contrary, viz: that men are now made in the image of God.” . 

We have followed him and carefully examined every one of his 
proof texts, and the result is, ‘“We have seen, that the Scriptures 
no where teach any such sentiment, viz: that men are now made in 
the image of God.” Not a single text, which he has quoted, teach- 
es any such thing. It is bare assertion without proof. We still call 
for one text, proving, that “‘men are now made in the image of 
God.” Until other proof shall appear from the Bible, his own broad 
assertion will certainly “‘ appear like rashness.” 

But he makes some attempts at philosophising on the subject. 

«The common idea has been, that this image consisted in holt- 
ness.” ‘Thus we are taught that “ God created man after his own 
image, in knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness.” 

This our author denies—not by appealing to the ‘law and th 
testimony,” but to philosophy, in the following strain: “Is holiness 
an essential part of the constitution of man? Does holiness form a 
necessary part of our souls?’ What if holiness be not an essential or 
necessary part of our souls? Will it follow, therefore, that holiness 
cannot be created? If the body cannot be created as an essential 
part of the soul,—and if the soul cannot be created as an essential 
part of the body, will it hence follow, that neither soul nor body can 
be created? Does the body form a necessary part of the soul, or does 
the soul form a necessary part of the body? And yet it will not fol- 
low that soul and body may not both be created and become per- 
fectly and harmoniously united. Some have doubted whether mat- 
ter could be created, and hence have inferred that the world must be 
eternal. Others have doubted the existence of the soul as distinct 
from the body ; and others have inferred, that the soul itself is only 
a certain conformation or modification of particles of matter—and 
all because they could not comprehend how matter or spirit could 
be created. 

He says, “That image consists in those exalted powers and fac- 
ulties of the soul, which make us capable of moral action. It con- 
sists in reason, wnderstanding, affections, and will.” Can our author 
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inform us how reason, understanding, affections, and will can be cre- 
ated? 

The question, whether holiness can be created, is to be decided 
only by the Bible. ‘Those who hold that the image of God, in 
which man was created, consisted in holiness,” says our author, 
‘do by this maintain that holiness itself was created.” Very true ; 
and what says the Bible? I begin with the prayer of David. ‘ Cre- 
ate in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within 
me.” Whatis the difference between a clean heart and a holy 
heart? The word create, in the original, is the same as that which is 
found in the first verse inthe Bible. And if God cannot create ho- 
Jinéss, then David, and thousands and millions of the best men on 
earth have been wrong, and prayed without any truth or meaning. 
Paul asserts of himself and his Ephesian brethren: ‘ For we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” And 
it is very true, that ‘‘ those who hold that the image of God, in which 
he created man consists in holiness, do by this maintain that holi- 
ness itself is created.” And in proportion to the evidence they have 
of their own sanctification, all with one heart can unite with the 
Apostle in saying: ‘“ Not of works, lest any man should boast. For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained, that we should walk in them.” 
And all can unite with him in exhorting others, that “ Ye put on the. 
new man, which after God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” 

‘They hold also, that “If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture ; old things are passed away, and behold, all things are become 
new ;” that ‘¢ Neither circumcision, nor uncircumcision availeth any 
thing, but a new creature. The new mans created in righteousness, 
and true holiness. ‘The identical words which our author condemns. 
His philosophy has led him to contradict the plain Janguage of the 
Bible. He condemns without ceremony the language of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. And yet every word is taken from the Bible, 
and in its true meaning. ‘‘ God created man in his own image, in 
knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness.” 

He has repeatedly asserted, that holiness cannot be created ; and 

‘yet, every real Christian is an instance and proof to the contrary. 
The new man is created in righteousness and true holiness. There 
can be no mistake here ; the text explains itself. Mere assertions 
will not set aside these plain declarations of the Bible. He ought 
to have shown, that these passages ‘‘ Create in me a new heart,”— 
“Created in Christ Jesus unto good works’”—“ Created in right- 
eousness and true holiness’”—do not mean that holiness is created, 
as “‘ the common idea has been.” Having corrected the “common 
idea,” his next business is to tell us what these texts do mean, and 
to bring out that meaning so clear and plain, that all may under- 
stand it. And when he has done this, let him bring some direct 
texts from the Bible to prove his assertion, that holiness cannot be 


created. i 
But I have not yet done with the word image, as explained by our 
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author. He attaches to it one uniform meaning only, the zmmortal 
soul, with all its powers, aside from its moral character, whether bad 
or good. And by this meaning he would attempt to explain every 
passage in the Bible which speaks on this subject. ‘That every 
text where the word is used in application to man implies, that he 
has a soul, no one can doubt; butit also includes moral character. 
Such are the following: “ For whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son, Rom. 8: 29. 
This is said of those, and of those only who love God—are called— 
justified and glorified. ‘'They were predestinated to be conformed 
to the image of Christ.” 

Now, if the image of Christ means only his human soul, with all 
its powers, or, if it includes his divinity, but not his moral character ; 
then, according to our author, all men have that image already ; for 
none have ever lost it. ‘Adam retained the image of his Maker 
after his apostacy. His posterity possess the same. ‘To what 
then are they predestinated? The answer is, “To have souls—im- 
mortal souls.” That isall. And this image, too, is common to_all 
saints and sinners on earth, in heaven and hell. And it exists in Sa- 
tan in a far higher and more exalted sense than it ever did in Adam, 
or any of hisrace. Accordingly, all the devils and damned spirits 
in hell will forever possess the image of God, in the same sense that 

Adam did in Eden, or as do the redeemed in heaven. 

If the emage of Christ here does not mean his holiness, but simply 
soul itself, with all its powers, then the souls of sinners differ from 
the soul of Christ in their physical attributes ; and hence, to be 
conformed to the image of Christ, these attributes must be changed, 
and sinners must have new souls altogether. But from the context 
there can be no doubt in what that image consists. It belongs only 
to “‘ them that love God—are called according to his purpose—jus- 
tified and glorified.” : 

Again: Paul speaks of Christians as ‘ Having put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge, after the image of him that 
ereated him,” Col. 3: 10. 

The whole of religion is often expressed in a single word, e. g. 
wisdom, fear, faith, love, light, knowledge. ‘“ Renewed in knowl- 
edge” —“ This as life eternal to know thee” —‘‘ Since we have known 
God”—* The knowledge of God” —“ Spiritual understanding.” —“ The 
knowledge of the holy,” are phrases which distinguish those, who are 
born of the Spirit, from the natural man who receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, and to whom they are foolishness; neither 
can know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 

In the context, the Apostle describes at large this great moral 
change. He draws an awful picture of human depravity, which he 
denominates “ the old man with his deeds.” Having described him at 
large, he then paints the new man, which stands as a perfect contrast 
in moral character. It is a delightful picture. And now what 
image does it bear? Paul answers for himself. ‘The image of 
him that created him.” And then he exhorts us to put off the “old 
man with his deeds ; and to put on the new man, which is renewed in 
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knowledge after the wage of him that created him.” ~ * Put on, there- 
fore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, and the 
like. And above all these things, put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness.” Now all this is implied in the new man, and is declar- 
ed by Paul to be the image of him ihat created him. And if this does 
not describe moral character, or holiness, there is no description of 
it inthe Bible. But how can man be renewed afier the image of his 
Maker, if he has that image already, and has never lost it 2 

- According to our author, “* Adam retained the image of his Maker 
in which he was created, after his apostacy. His posterity possess 
the same.” Hence they cannot be renewed after the image of him that 
created them, without having new souls altogether. Butif the mage 
of God, in which-man was created, “ consisted principally in holiness,” 
as the common idea has been, and all have lost, or are born with- 
out it; then the meaning of this text is so plain that a child may 
understand it. 

“ Holiness,” says our author, “is not a thing which exists by 
itself to be bestowed on mankind.” Whether it ‘can be bestowed 
on mankind,” or not, let Pauldecide. ‘* Put on the new man which 
is renewed in knowledge after the image of him that created him.” 
“ And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and put on the new 
man, which, after God, is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 

Another passage which settles the meaning of the word image, 
is 2 Cor. 3:18, “ But we all with open face, beholding asin a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory 
to glory, even’as by the Spirit of the Lord.” } 

The image of God was impressed on them in their regeneration. | 
As new born babes they now desire the sincere milk of the word, 
that they may grow thereby. Both the means and the progress of 
sanctification are here beautifully described. Having been libera- 
ted by “the Spirit of the Lord,” from the “bondage of sin and 
death,” and consequent “ blindness of mind,” which as a thick veil 
covered the hearts of sinners, while alienated from the life of God ; 
and now being restored to life and light, the Apostle adds: ‘ But 
we all, with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory.” 

But, says our author: ‘“ As the image of God consists in the in- 
tellectual and moral powers of the soul, it is evident that Adam pos- 
sessed that image after his transgression, as well as before. Those 
faculties were not changed by eating the forbidden fruit.” . And 
yet, says our text, “ We are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory.” The word expressing this change, is the same 
which is used to describe the change in the appearance of our Sav- 
iour, when he was on the Mount with his disciples—and was ‘ trans. 
figured before them.” Itis the same as in Rom. 12:2, “Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds.” It is evident, that this is not a transfiguration of the 
bodies, but of the souls of Christians in this world. “ We all—be. 
holding as in a mirror, the glory of the Lord, are transformed tnto the 
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same image, from glory to glory ;” rising higher and higher, as one 
star differeth from another star in glory. This is evidently the pro- 
cess of sanctification. According to Paul, mankind do not by na- 
ture, possess the image of their Maker, and hence need to be changed 
into it. 

But according to this sermon, not one of these texts can have any 
important meaning. And in all he has quoted in proof of his point, 
he has missed the obvious meaning in every instance. 

He attempts to bring in Edwards to his aid, in the following con- 


nexion: “It is the soul itself, distinct from all its acts, which con- 


stitutes the image of Deity with which all men are made.” : “ Ac- 
cordingly, Edwards says: ‘“ Herein does very much consist the 
image of God wherein he made man, by which God distinguished 
man from the beasts, viz: in those faculties and principles of -na- 
ture whereby he is capable of moral agency.” But why stop there? 
Why not go on with his quotation? Those who are not coversant 
with the works of Edwards, would naturally conclude that Mr. 
Mann agreed perfectly with President Edwards on the main subject 
of his sermon. Whereas, in the very next sentence, Edwards 
comes out with the self-same sentiment which the author of the 
sermon utterly denies. He adds: “‘ Herein very much consists the 
natural image of God; whereas the spiritual and moral image where- 
in mai was made at first, consists in that moral excellency with 
which he was endowed.” 

Edwards admitted, in common with Dwight, and all orthodox di- 
vines who have written on the subject, the distinction between the 
natural and the moral image in which Adam was created. The 
latter they all firmly maintain, and Mr. Mann utterly denies. 

And besides—Did he not know ? If not, he and his hearers should 
be informed, that President Edwards has written one whole chap- 
ter {o show the absurdity of the very sentiment adopted in his 
sermon. 

The celebrated Arminian, Dr. John Taylor, of England, published 
the following sentiment: ‘“‘ That Adam must exist, he must be crea- 
ted, yea he must exercise thought and reflection, before he was right. 
eous.” “To say that God not only endowed Adam with a capacity 
of being righteous, but moreover, that righteousness and true holi- 
ness were created with him, or wrought into his nature, at the same 
time he was made, is to affirm a contradiction, or what is incon- 
sistent with the very nature of righteousness.” 

Had Mr. Mana appealed to the authority of Dr. John Taylor, on 
the main subject of his sermon, instead of President Edwards, there 
could have been no mistake. The agreement would have been 
perfect throughout. There is something extremely revolting to 
piety and. common honesty in an attempt to enlist the name of an 
author on the side of what he considered as dangerous error. If 
the testimony of Edwards be of so much importance as to summon 
him before the public, surely we ought to be permitted to hear him 
on the great subject in which the salvation of souls is involved. 

Having shown the absurdity of the sentiment of Taylor, as quoted 
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above, Edwards goes on to prove that “ Our first parents were created 
tna state of moral rectitude and holiness.” ‘He being dead yet 
speaketh.” ; 

Every minister has an undoubted right to preach fully his own 
sentiments, regardless of the opinions of others. And if Edwards 
adopted and defended essential error—as certainly he did, if this ser- 
mon be correct—Mr. Mann is at full liberty to expose it to the world, 
and to pour shame on the author, even so long after his death._— 
Those very works which won for their author the name of the “im- 
mortal Edwards,” ought to be answered. Indeed, this is the very 
first thing to be done. For all those ministers and Christians who 
have read and admired and embraced the sentiments of that man of 
God, will not abandon them until his reasoning and arguments are 
entirely demolished. 

Some other things in the sermon claim our notice. He says, 
‘* God is not, as many have seemed to suppose, a mere collection of 
perfections.” “God is a Spirit—and has the properties of a Spirit.” 

This, undoubtedly, must allude to some error recently sprung up. 
For it is very much doubted whether any author can be named who 
ever held or published the monstrous sentiment that, “God is a 
mere collection of perfections.”” However, if there be any such error 
among his own people, he has certainly given a word in season; 
and has quoted one text directly in point— God is a Spirit.” In 
this, too, he is happily supported by the Assembly’s Catechism ; 
where every child is taught that ‘‘ God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable in his being,” etc. 

Remarking on Gen. 5: 3, he says: ‘‘ Certain it is that the mean- 
ing is not that Adam transmitted a sinful soul to his posterity.””— 
Again: ‘Sin is not, as has been maintained, a something born with 
us. It is nota thing which we have brought into the world with us.” 

It.is natural to inquire, where did our author obtain his informa- 
tion on these important doctrines. Certainly not from the Bible. 
We do not say that they are borrowed. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that, early in the fifth century, Pelagius published senti- 
ments perfectly coincident with those in his sermon. ‘ We are 
born,” says Pelagius, “‘ capable both of good and evil, but not in 
possession of these qualities; for in our birth we are equally des- 
titute of virtue and vice”—* and that all infants are born as free 
from sin as Adam was before his transgression.” 

Julian, an Italian bishop, the most zealous and able defender of 
Pelagianism, says, ‘“ Hence that is evident which we defend as most 
reasonable, that no one is bornin sin.” ‘ Human nature,” says he, 
“in the time of our being born is rich in the gift of innocence.” 
‘« Even if the.devil should create men, they would be free from all 
evil in their origin ; and so now, they cannot be bornin sin.” ‘The 
sentiment of our author is precisely the same,—that ‘sin is not 
something born with us;” neither did “ Adam transmit a sinful soul 
to his posterity.” Hence, the great question is settled, without ap- 
pealing to a single text in the Bible, that mankind are born into the 
world without any moral character whatever, either sinful or holy. 
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“Certain it is,” says he, “that Adam did not transmit a sinful 
soul to his posterity.” And yet, ‘Certain it is,” that “through the 
offence of one many be dead.” ‘ Certain it is,” that “by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” And equal- 
ly certain it is, that “by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners.” Whether “sin is something born with us’—or “ brought 
into the world with us,” or not ;—‘ The wicked are estranged from 
the womb: they.go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.” 
And the language of David, Ps. 51: 5, “ Certain it is,” that, what 
the Psalmist confessed concerning himself, is equally applicable to 
every child of Adam, “ Behold, | was shapen in iniquity ; and in 
sin did my mother conceive me.” 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


PRESIDENT CLAP’S DEFENCE OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE NEW 
ss ENGLAND CHURCHES. 

“ A Brief History and Vindication of the Doctrines Received and Established 
in the Churches of New England, with a Specimen of the New scHEmME of 
Religion beginning to prevail. By Tuomas Cuar, A. M., President of 
Yale College, in New Haven, 1755.” 


A pamphlet, of 44 pages, with the above title, has lately fallen 
under our observation, and is now before us. We notice it witha 
view, not so much to exhibit to our readers an epitome of its con- 
tents, as to induce them to give the pamphlet itself an examination. 
We indulge the hope also, that some publisher in our State, both 
from a regard to his own interests, and to the public benefit, may 
see cause to issue a new and large edition of this book. It will, 
we doubt not, well reward him that does this, for his labor. Itis an 
interesting memento of the dangers, interests, and feelings of our 
ministry. and our college, in days gone by. And the memory of 
President Clap is rendered peculiarly precious, by his courage, 
fidelity, and decision, in vindicating the cause of evangelical truth 
against plausible and popular errors. May his mantle rest on all 
his successors. 

The following table of contents will give a view of the topics 
embraced in this vindication, viz: ‘ The design of the first Plan- 
ters of New England. Synod at Cambridge, 1648. Westminster 
and Savoy Confession. Synod at Boston, 1680. Agreement be- 
tween Presbyterians and Congregationalists. Synod at Saybrook, 
and Connecticut Constitution. Sentiments of the Synod at Boston 
about Colleges, 1679. Religious Constitution of Yale College. 
Acts of the Trustees, 1722, 1751. Acts of the General Associa- 
tions, 1753—55. French churches. New Screme or Drivyrniry. 
Artifices to promote it detected. Right of private judgment. Right 
of public communities. Of Fundamentals. Salvation of the 
heathen. Of amoral life. Antiquity of these doctrines. Arian 
heresy. Pelagian heresy. Corruptions of the church of Rome. 
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Mr. Taylor’s reflections on the Reformation. Artifices of the Arians 
and Socinians. Of charity, unity, and condescension. Zeal to 
maintain these doctrines. Quotations from Mr. Brine and Mr. 
Hervey. Books recommended.” 

The following votes and rules, passed and adopted by the Trus- 
tees of Yale College, at their meetings in 1722, and 1751; at the 
first of which meetings, four of the original founders of the college 
were present, are worthy of particular notice. - 

“Voted, That all such persons, as shall hereafter be elected to 
the office of Rector or Tutor in this college, shall, before they are 
accepted therein, before the Trustees, declare their assent to the 
Confession of Faith, owned and consented to by the elders and 
messengers of the churches in the colony of Connecticut, assembled 
by delegation at Saybrook, Sept. 9, 1708, and confirmed by act of 
the General Assembly ; and shall particularly give satisfaction to 
them of the soundness of their faith in opposition to Arminian and 
Prelatical corruptions, or any other, of dangerous consequence to— 
the purity and peace of our churches.” z. 

“If any doubt or dispute shall happen to arise, about the true 
meaning and sense ef any particular terms or phrases in the said 
composures, (i. e. the Assembly’s Catechism, and an abridgment of. 
the Westminster Confession,) they shall be understood and taken in 
the same sense, in which such terms and phrases have been gener- 
ally used in the writings of Protestant Divines, and especially in 
their public confessions of faith.” 

« That we will always take all proper and reasonable measures, 
such as Christian prudence shall direct, to continue and propagate 
the doctrines contained in these summaries of religion, in this 
college, and to transmit them to all future successions and genera= 
tions ;—and to use the like measures to prevent the contrary 
doctrines from prevailing in this society.” Be 

«That every person who shall hereafter be chosen. President, 
Fellow, Professor of Divinity, or Tutor in this college, shall before 
he enters upon the execution of his office, publicly give his consent 
to the Catechism and Confession of faith, as containing a just 
summary of the Christian religion, as before expressed, and 
renounce all doctrines or principles contrary thereunto ; and shall 
pass through such examination as the corporation shall think prop- 
er, in order to their being fully satisfied that he shall do it truly 
without any evasion or equivocation.” 

«< That since every such officer is admitted into his post upon 
the condition aforesaid, if he shall afterwards change his senti- 
ments, entertain any contrary set of principles or scheme of reli- 
gion, and disbelieve the doctrines contained in the said Catechism 
or Confession of Faith, he cannot consistent with common honesty 
and fidelity, continue in his post, but is bound to resign it.” 

President Clap’s account of the New Scureme or Divinity, as 
he calls it, which appeared in his day, is so graphic, that we ought 
not to pass it without some extracts. He begins as follows, viz: 
« Although the Protestant churches in general, and those of New 
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England in particular, have been thus fully fixed and established 
in the pure doctrines of the Gospel, yet sundry persons of late have 
risen up openly to oppose and deny them ; and have, by various. 
means, endeavored to introduce a new scheme of religion, and. an 
easy way of salvation, unknown to the Gospel of Christ. To this 
purpose, a great variety of books have been written, either express- 
ly denying, or artfully endeavoring to misrepresent, perplex and 
undermine the great doctrines of the Gospel ; I shall present the 
reader with a general view of this new scheme of religion, as I 
some years ago collected it from the writings of Chubb, Taylor, 
Foster, Hutcheson, Campbell, Ramsey, and other books, which 
are by some highly extolled, and assiduously spread about the 
country.” 
New Scueme or Divinity. 
Collected from several authors, 1752. 

“ The only end and design of the creation, is the happiness of 
the creature ; and this end shall certainly be attained, so that all 
rational creatures shall finally be happy; or at least, taken to- 
gether as a body, shall be as happy as they can possibly be. And 
if some individuals should be eternally miserable, it is because it 
is beyond the power of God to make them happy, it being impos- 
sible that a creature should be happy against its will, and the will 
cannot be immediately changed without destroying the nature of 
the Agent. God has no authority over his creatures as Creator ; 
but only as benefactor, and has no right to command his creatures, 
but only so far as he annexes rewards to obedience and makes it 
their interest to obey. ‘The only criterion of duty to God is self- 
interest, and God commands us to do things, not out of any regard 
to his own glory or authority, but to promote our own interest and 
happiness. 

‘Since the nature of all sin consists in man’s doing what he knows 
to be contrary to his own interest and. happiness, every sin must be 
known and voluntary ; and consequently there can be no sin of igno- 
rance, derivation, or imputation ; nor any sinful nature, state, or dis- 
position. That Adam was not created in a state of holiness, but 
only had a power to act virtuously, that is, to pursue his own inter- 
est if he pleased. That he had, in his original constitution, strong 
dispositions and inclinations to do acts that were sinful, (i. e.) con- 
trary to his own interest, and he could not refrain from those partic- 
ular acts, without considerable pain and uneasiness. That God 
gave him inclinations which he ought not to gratify, and that-an in- 
clination to sin, being the gift of God, is no sin, but is designed for 
‘the exercise of his virtue in restraining of it. 

“« Every man is now born into the world, in as perfect a state of 
rectitude as Adam was created, and has no more of a disposition to 
sin than be had ; and in all respects stands as fair for the favor of 
God as Adam did, not being obliged to be conformed to any stand- 
ard of moral perfection, but only to pursue his own interest and hap- 
piness. And though it should be supposed, that men have some 
weaknesses now, which Adam had not at first, yet nothing can be a 
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man’s duty which is not now in his power, even though he lost it by 
his own fault, for the law is abated in proportion with the power to 
obey. Adam, ina state of innocency, being liable to sickness, 
wounds, and death, there is reason to suppose that the special Pro- 
vidence of God would interpose to preserve him from them. The 
present miseries and calamities of human life are no evidences of 
a sinful state, or tokens of God’s displeasure, but are primarily de- 
signed as means for the trial of men’s virtue, and to make them ca- 
pable of a reward. 

‘** Every man has a natural power to prosecute his own interest, and 
to do all that is necessary to be done by him for his own happiness. 
The actions of moral agents can be neither virtuous, vicious, nor 
free, unless they are done by a man’s own power, nor unless he has 
power to do the contrary. And therefore it is absurd to suppose that 
God should implant grace or holiness in any man, or keep him from 
sin, or decree, or foreknow his actions, because all these supposi- 
tions destroy the free agency of man, and consequently his moral 
virtue. ; 

.“ That God cannot certainly foreknow the actions of free agents, 
because they are not in their own nature fore-knowable ; they not 
depending on any antecedent causes, but merely upon the free self- 
determining power of the will.” 

Concerning charity, condescension, and unity, President Clap 
makes the following very just remarks: ‘‘ Condescension, charity, 
and unity, are very excellent things, when applied to promote the 
ends of the Gospel, and therefore it is a pity they should, upon any 
occasion, be perverted to destroy it. But condescension has no 
more to do with articles of faith, than with propositions in the mathe- 
matics. And though a man ought,.in many cases, to give up his own 
right or interest, yet he cannot in any case give up the truth of God 
revealed in his word. Neither can those, who adhere to the an- 
cient doctrines of the Christian church, he properly called a party. 
That odious name properly belongs to each of those particular sects, 
which, from time to time, oppose those doctrines, and thereby make 
themselves a party.” : 

Presuming that the public will, ere long, have opportunity for a 
more thorough acquaintance with this pamphlet, we refrain, for the 
present, from more copious extracts. 


EXPOSITION. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF EZEKIEL 18 : 31—aNnD 36: 26, 27. - 


(Concluded.) 


“ Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed 3 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel ?”—Ezexieu 18: 31. 
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«© A new heart also will.I give you, and a new spirit will I put within you; 
and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you 
an heart of flesh. And J will put my spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them.”—Ezerx. 
3013 26324. 


Several practical remarks are suggested by this subject, which it 
may be useful to note, before the subject is dismissed. 

1. Regeneration, as a matter of fact, and as the peculiar work of 
God, has no interference with moral agency, or the application of 
motives. pg ; 

“The grand objection to the doctrine of regeneration in the view 
which has now been presented, and indeed to all its kindred doc- 
trines of grace, which are based on human depravity and depend- 
ence, is, that they annul moral agency, and give men an excuse for 
neglect of duty, and discourage the use of means. But the fact is, 
that the doctrine of regeneration, as the work of God, (and the same 
is true of the whole system of grace,) does not touch the ground of 
moral agency, or the use of means, at all. Man is a moral agent, 
in the full sense, without any gracious interposition, or special act 
of God. He is a moral agent by the possession of reason, con- 
science, and the power of volition. As amoral agent he was put 
on probation ; as a moral agent he fell; as a moral agent the Gospel 
is addressed to him, and as a moral agent he uniformly rejects it ; 
he also manifests that strength of opposition, which renders it cer- 
tain, that, as a moral agent, he always will reject the offer of mercy. 
Asa moral agent he therefore destroys himself. All this is done 
before there is any opportunity for grace to enter the field. And 
grace enters, not to make man a moral agent, nor to take his moral 
agency from him; but to save him from his own desperate choice. 
His moral agency has taken effect and spent its force ; he has made 
his choice, and made it for eternity ; his heart is fully set in him 
to do evil, and as a moral agent he will inevitably sink to endless 
perdition. Duty is pressed, motives are urged, and mneans are used, 
on the ground of moral agency, but he keeps on in his career of 
death. God treats with him on this ground,—gives him line upon 
line; precept upon precept, and says in this view, ‘“ what could I have 
done for my vineyard, that I have not done in it? How often would 
I have gathered thee, but thou wouldst not 7” Here moral agency 
has done its work, and the scene is about to close in the blackness 
of despair ; but grace interposes, and plucks the sinner as a brand 
from the fire.- God sends his Spirit, according to his sovereign 
pleasure, to take away the heart of stone, and give an heart of flesh. 
In consequence, the sinner turns, and begins a new song, which 
will never end. What interference is there here with moral agency ? 
_ What excuse for sinners ; what discouragement to the use of means ? 

2. The preceding discussion shews, that the truth, in itself,- has 
no adaptation to change the heart of a sinner. 

The truth is adapted to the moral agency of men, and that equally, 
whether they are holy or sinful.; because, whether holy or sinful, 
they are equally moral agents. It is adapted to the wants of sin- 
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ners, and to enlighten the understanding, to awaken and convince 
the conscience. It is also adapted to the renewed heart, and is the 
means of its sactification. In its adaptation to moral agency the 
truth is used, and ought to be used,—for we treat with inen, in the 
use. of means, as moral agents ; as moral agents, God treats with 
them ; and, as moral agents, they are accountable. Thus the sub-_ 
ject is represented in Scripture, and the servants of God are com- 
manded to proclaim the truth, whether men will hear, or whether 
they will forbear. The truth also, as adapted to moral agency, is 
represented in Scripture, as connected with the conversion of men, 
in the extended sense, as embracing their own active agency. Thus 
Paul says to some of those, in whose conversion he and the truth had 
been instrumental—<I have begotten you through the Gospel.”— 
And thus, the use which God makes of truth in conversion, is spo- 
ken of by James—“ Of his own will begat he us, with the word of 
truth.” Inthe same view, the Psalmist says—‘'The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” These, and similar pas- 
sages, evidently relate to the influence of truth upon the moral agen- 
cy of man, in distinction from his heart or disposition. And, if I 
mistake not, there is not a solitary passage in Scripture, which 
teaches, that the truth is adapted to change the heart, or that it ever 
produced such a change. On the contrary, there are many passa- 
ges that teach the utter insufficiency of truth or means to produce 
this effect. ‘The carnal mind is eumity against God; for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” What adapta- 
tion can there be, where there is total, irreconcilable opposition 2 
The sentiment, therefore, that truth is adapted to change the heart 
of a sinner, must be considered as unscriptural and dangerous, Is 
it asked, why then use means with sinners? The answer is, because 
they are moral agents, because God has commanded it, and be- 
cause it is his common method to renew men in connexion with the 
use of means. Is a reason demanded, why the Gospel is to be 
‘preached to every creature, or why the ministers of Christ should 
preach the truth rather than error? The answer is, it is the purpose 
of God to save his elect, and vindicate his justice, in connexion with 
the dispensation of the Gospel. Anda knowledge of the truth is 
necessary to prepare men, when they are renewed, for intelligent 
and active usefulness. Thus, as some writer remarks concerning 
the vision of dry bones, “ Bones, sinews, and flesh do not constitute 
life, and will never produce it. The Spirit of God must breathe upon 
the slain, that they may live: But without bones, sinews, and flesh, 
life would be of little use.” A speculative knowledge of the truth 
may constitute the bones, sinews, and flesh, and prepare men to be 
useful, when grace enlarges their hearts, opens their eyes, and ren- 
ders them willing in the day of Divine power. All this may be 
true, and yet truth have no efficacy or adaptation to change the 
heart, or communicate spiritual life. Does any one ask, what Paul 
would have said, while preaching the Gospel, and urging men to 1m- 
mediate repentance, if any fellow-disciple had replied, that this 
preaching had no tendency to produce the desired effect? The an- 
Vor. I, 
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swer is, Paul has himself said more than once, in respect to all his 
labors of love for the salvation of men, that he did not regard them 
as having any sufficiency, or eflicacy, or tendency, in themselves, to 
produce the desired effect. And Paul was very careful always to 
bring this to view. He did not seem to regard himself as preaching 
the Gospel, when he left this out. When he called together the 
Jews at Rome, and preached Jesus to them from morning till even- 

‘ing, and when some of them would not believe, he told them plainly, 
“ Well spake the Holy Ghost, by Esaias the prophet, unto our fath- 
ers, saying, Go unto this people and say, hearing, ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand; seeing, ye shall see, and shall not per- 
ceive; for the heart of this people is waxed grossy and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed; lest they 
should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and should be converted, and [ should heal them,” 
Acts 28: 25—27. Where was the adaptation of truth here? Paul 
says again: ‘For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish, 
foolishness.” ‘But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks, foolishness,” 1 Cor. 1: 18, 23. 
“So then, neither is he that planteth, any thing, neither he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the increase,” 1 Cor.3:7. Again: 
‘¢ But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, for 
they are spiritually discerned,” 1 Cor. 2:14. Again: ‘ Not that 
we are suflicient of ourselves, to think any thing as of ourselves, but 
our sufficiency is of God,” 2 Cor. 3:5. Such was the sentiment 
which Paul was always careful to exhibit. And where, in all this, 
does he not deny the tendency of truth to change the heart ? What, it 
may be asked, in view of Paul’s repeated declarations, would he have 
said, had he heard any professed disciple openly advocating the sen- 
timent, that the doctrines of the Gospel are adapted to mould the de- 
praved mind, into conformity to its precepts ? 

But a greater than Paul, has given us instruction on this point— 
our Saviour himself declares—‘ If T had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin, but now they have no cloak for their 
sin,” John 15:22. Did not Christ preach the doctrines of the 
Gospel, and did they mould the depraved minds of his hearers into 
conformity to its precepts? So far from this, those doctrines were 
the chief occasion and aggravation of their guilt. Christ also told 
the Jews, “I go my way, and ye shall seek me, and shall die in 
your sins,” John 8:21. What was this, but to tell them that his 
preaching the truth to them had no tendency to change their hearts? 
Hear our Saviour’s own explanation, given in the 43d and 44th ver- 
ses, ‘“‘ Why do ye not understand my speech? even because ye can- 
not hear my word.” “Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts 
of your father ye will do.”—45th verse, “And because I tell you 
the truth, ye believe me not.” Whether it was ill-judged or erro- 
neous for our Saviour thus to depreciate the character and tendency 
of his own Gospel, in respect to its adaptedness to renew men, 
and thus to exalt the grace of God in the renewing influences of the 
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Holy Spirit, every one must judge for himself. But so much as this 

is undeniable, that Christ, and his Apostles, constantly represent the 

Gospel to be utterly inefficacious, in itself, to change the hearts of 
men; and as having directly the contrary tendency, so far as the 

depraved minds of men are left to themselves. In addition, it may 

be remarked, that this sentiment is not peculiar to the New Testa- 

ment. When God sent Moses to Pharaoh, he assured him that Pha- 

raoh would not hearken to his words; that the way might be pre. 
pared to lay his hand on Egypt. Where was the adaptedness of 
truth in this case, especially when we know, that the effect actually 

produced was, that Pharach’s heart was hardened? When God sent 

his prophet Ezekiel to his people in captivity, he assured him, that 

the house of Israel would not hearken unto him, for, said he, ‘ they 

will not hearken unto me,” Ezek.3:'7. Where was the adapted- 

ness of truth in this case? Nevertheless, God commanded his ser- 

vant to speak his words unto them, whether they would hear, or 

whether they would forbear. And so he commands all his servants, 

sent with his message to sinful men. 

3. To teach the moral obligation, and natural ability of sinners 
merely, is to teach but a part of the counsel of God. 

True, man is a moral agent, and as such, is accountable for all 
his moral conduct; as such, is naturally able to do his duty, and 
will be justly condemned, for not doing it. In this view and on this 
ground, tell him to make him a new heart, and a right spirit, to re- 
pent immediately, as is his duty; but do not stop here. For itis 
true also, that man, as a moral agent, has destroyed himself, and 
that in God is his help. It is true, that all men may come to Christ 
and be saved if they will; but it is also true that no one will come, 
if left to himself. In this case, man is really though criminally de- 
pendent, entirely dependent on the sovereign grace of God. He 
lies at the disposal of sovereign mercy, and God hasa perfect right 
to do with him as he pleases. Unless God interpose by his Spirit 
to take away the heart of stone, and give an heart of flesh, though 
Paul may plant and Apollos water, he will perish foraver in his sins. 
This, too, ought to be taught, and those who omit this part of the 
truth, in their teaching, cannot say that they have not shunned to 
declare the whole counsel of God. Moreover, it is apparent that 
the desperate wickedness of the heart, and the consequent depen- 
dence of the sinner on sovereign grace, are not only a part, but an 
essential and prominent part of the Gospel. This part constitutes 
the foundation of the whole system. If then, this part be omitted, 
or placed in the back ground, while we give prominence to the mo- 
ral obligation and natural ability of men, the Gospel will be pervert- 
ed, and will be made to encourage presumption, For sinners, when 
put upon their own resources, will either deceive themselves by 
their own efforts, and stand strong in self-confidence ; or they will 

resume on future opportunity ; and what they are taught they can 
do for themselves, they will conclude may be done when it best suits 
their convenience. And no means have been more effectual, in 
peopling the world of despair, than these delusions. vite 
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According to the proposals in our Prospectus, we now commence 
a series of numbers, designed to illustrate the rise, progress, charac- 
ter, sentiments, and practice of the Roman Church. We say Ro- 
man, rather than Roman Catholic Church ; for, though the mem. 
bers of that church have assumed the term Catholic, to denote that 
their church is the general and only true church ; yet this claim 
can by no means be admitted, and, as the term Catholic, meaning 
the general or universal church, cannot be considered appropriate 
in the case, we have chosen to omit the term entirely. pir 

‘The Roman Church is a branch of the nominal Christian ehurch ; 
though it may be. matter of question whether any thing Christian 
now pertains to it, but the name; of this, however, we shall be 
better able to judge in the sequel. This church has its principal 
seat at Rome, once the capital of the vast Roman Empire, and it 
claims a precedence and supremacy in relation to all other branches 
of the Christian church, on the ground that Peter was chief among 
the Apostles, and he being Bishop of Rome, all his successors in 
that office, are chief and head of the church on earth. ‘The Pope, 
therefore, claims to be the vicar and vicegerent of Christ in the 
church militant, and to have the same authority, that Christ himself 
would have, if he were now present in person, as the Supreme Head 
of the church. The grounds and validity of this claim, we shall 
have occasion to consider before we have done with the subject. 

But, as we wish to have our readers enter with us on this exam- 
ination of historical facts, free from all prejudice or prepossessions, 
and as it is no part of our design to bring a railing accusation 
against any class of our fellow creatures ; and also, that every one 
may be able to compare, as he goes along, the facts recorded on 
the page of history, with the prophetic descriptions found on the 
page of inspiration ; we propose, first of all, to bring to view some 
Scripture testimony, in respect to the situation and aspects of the 
visible church in the latter days. 

It cannot be denied, that the Scriptures predict a general state of 
corruption, and a grand apostacy, as the consequence, which would 
occur in the Christian church. These predictions we ought to have 
in our eye on the present occasion. We do not say that the Pope, 
or the Church of Rome, is denoted by this corruption or this apos- 
tacy. Of this we leave every one, with the prediction and the facts 
before him, to judge for himself. 

In the prophetic dream of Nebuchadnezzar, we have a very clear 
delineation of an apostate, persecuting power, in the latter days of 
the Christian church. It is agreed on all hands, that the Image, 
which the king of Babylon saw in vision, denoted four great or uni- 
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versal empires, that were to exist on earth, in connexion with the 

“visible church. And, it is equally a matter of general agreement, 
that the Babylonian empire is denoted by the golden head of the 
Image ; the Medo-Persian empire, by the silver arms and breast; 
the Grecian empire, by the brazen belly and thighs ; and the Roman 
empire, by the legs and toes, which were of iron and clay. The 
last empire, here symbolized, was to be at first very strong, like 
iron, and then weak or disunited, like iron and clay ; and near its 
close, divided into ten minor monarchies, represented by the ten 
toes of the Image. In attestation of the correctness of all these 
symbols, history of actual events has already affixed her seal. But, 
in the seventh chapter of Daniel, the prophet, by a vision appearing 
to himself, was enabled to carry forward the prophetic history of the 
fourth, or Roman empire, to important events transpiring subse- 
quently to the division of that empire into ten monarchies. In the 
vision of the four beasts, related in the seventh chapter of Daniel, 
the fourth, or Roman empire, is thus described : “ After this, I saw 
in the night visions, and behold, a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible 
and strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron teeth ; it devoured 
and brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it: 
and it was diverse from al] the beasts that were before it ; and it 
had ten horns. I considered the horns, and behold there came up 
among them another Jittle horn, before whom there were three of the 
first horns plucked up by the roots. And behold, in this horn were 
eyes like the eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking great things.” — 
The interpretation of this vision, in the subsequent part of the chap- 
ter, thus describes the character of this little horn: ‘“ And the ten 
horns out of this kingdom, are ten kings that shall arise, and another 
shall rise after them, and he shall be diverse from the first, and he 
shall subdue three kings. And he shall speak great words against 
the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and 
think to change times and laws. And they shall be given into his 
hand, until a time, and times, and the dividing of time.” 

In the above prophetic description, we have the features of a 
power which should arise in the last stages of the Roman empire, and 
which should exhibit the following distinguishing marks, viz: 1. It 
should come up, small in its beginnings, among the ten kingdoms of 
the Roman empire. 2. It had eyes like the eyes of a man, i. e. it 
should be a power remarkable for sagacity, vigilance, and circum. 
spection in guarding its own interests. 3. It should have a mouth 
speaking great things against the Most High, i. e. it should bea 
speaking, or preaching, or ecclesiastical power, and that it should 
arrogate to itself divine prerogatives, and blasphemous names and 
epithets. 4. It should make war upon the saints, and wear them 
out, during the continuance of its power; that is to say, it would be 
a persecuting power, and would have liberty to prevail against the 
people of God for the time appointed. 5. It should pluck up or 
subvert three of the constituent kingdoms of the Roman empire. 

All we shall need, in regard to the proper application of this proph- 
esy, is, to observe, as we go along with the current of events, as we 
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find them in the history now to be examined, and see what power 
bears these marks, or answers to this description. 

The four first of these marks will be amply developed in the 
course of the subsequent history. Concerning the fifth, we may 
remark now, because we may not find a.more suitable occasion to 
bring forward the fact, that three of the constituent kingdoms of the 
Roman empire were successively subverted and destroyed by the 
power of the Bishop of Rome, as is shewn by Mr. Faber, in his 
elaborate investigation of this prophesy. These kingdorms were, 
1, That of the Heruli ; ; 2. That of the Ostrogoths ; 3. That of the 
Lombards. Such was the fact concerning this power, and a fact, 
that should be carefully remembered. 

In the 13th chapter of the Revelation of John, we have a vision, 
in which a beast was discovered rising out of the sea, “ having seven 
heads and ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and upon his 
heads the name of blasphemy.” ‘This beast evidently denotes the 
temporal Roman empire. Its seven heads are supposed to mean 
the seven hills on which the city of Rome was built, and the-seven 
forms of government, which existed in that city, during the progress 
ofits history. The ten horns, mean, as in the prophesy of Daniel, 
the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire was finally divided. 

After this, and in connexion with it, the Apostle saw another 
beast, “‘ coming up out of the earth; and he had two horns like a 
Jamb, and he spake asa dragon. And he exerciseth all the power 
of the first beast before him, and causeth the earth, and them which 
dwell therein, to worship the first beast, whose deadly wound was 
healed. And he doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire come 
down from heaven on the earth, in the sight of men ; and deceiveth 
them that dwell on the earth, by the means of those miracles, which 
he had power to do in the sight of the beast ; saying to them that 
dwell on the earth, that they should make an image to the beast, 
which had the wound by a sword, and did live. And he had power 
to give life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the beast 
should both speak, and cause that as many as would not worship the 
image of the beast should be killed. And he causeth all, both small 
and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their 
right hand, or in their foreheads: and that no man might buy or 
sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the 
number of his name.’ 

Here we have a clear prediction of some power, which should 
arise out of the earth, which, in the symbolical language of the Rev- 
elation, means the Roman empire ; and which would arise afier that 
empire had become divided into ten kingdoms, denoted by the ten 
horns. This-power would also co-exist with the ten-horned beast, or 
the secular Roman empire, so as to perform wonders in its presence, 
and to aid it in its projects. This latter power would also have two 
horns like alamb. ‘That isto say, its power or resources would be 
divided into two branches; and yet they would appear harmless, or 
would assume an employment or name, which, in profession, would 
look harmless asa lamb. This symbol, then, seems to denote two 
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orders of clergy belonging to an ecclesiastical power, the regular 
and the secular, or the monks and the parochial clergy. These or- 
ders, in their name and profession, were harmless, like the lamb. 
And yet, this power spake asa dragon. Its real character was that 
of an enemy to the truth and to the people of God. This beast exer- 
ciseth all the power of the first beast before him, and: causeth the 
earth, and they that dwell therein, to worship the first beast, whose 
deadly wound was healed. 

The first beast with seven heads and ten horns, we have seen, 
was the secular Roman empire. The second beast, therefore, with 
the two horns, must be some ecclesiastical power, rising up in the 
Roman empire, in agreement with it, and exercising the power of 
the empire to accomplish its own purposes. For example, if it be 
a persecuting power, as it is afterwards declared to be, it may use 
the secular power to execute its sentence of condemnation on the 
intended victims of its persecuting rage ; and thus it will exercise 
all the power of the first beast. Or, it may obtain such. an ascen- 
dency over the secular power, as to use it as a tool, to effect its own 
designs of aggrandizement; and thus it will use all the power of 
the first beast. But not only does the second beast use the power 
of the first, it causeth the inhabitants of the earth to worship the first 
beast. In other words, there isa league between these two pow- 
ers, existing in the compass of the Romanempire. They help each 
other. The second beast, by its despotic power, compels people 
to submit to the first, and thus, is the coadjutor of secular tyranny ; 
the enemy of civil freedom, the opposer of all means and measures 
to enlighten and elevate the human mind. ‘The domination of these 
two beasts would, therefore, produce that state of mankind, which 
might be called, emphatically, the dark ages. 

The second beast also doeth great wonders, so that he maketh 
fire come down from heaven in the sight of men. According to 
Faber, heaven, in the symbolical language of prophecy, means the 
church, and the earth means the temporal or secular dominion. Ta 
cause fire to proceed from one to the other, would denote the send. . 
ing forth, from the ecclesiastical power, of bulls, and edicts, and 
sentences of excommunication against those who should, in any 
manner, refuse obedience to the beast. It may especially repre- 
sent those threats of the fire of divine wrath, which the ecclesiasti- 
cal power would use to awe men into obedience. The second 
beast also deceiveth those that dwell on the earth, by the means of 
those miracles, which he had power to do in the sight of the first 
beast. From this, it appears that the second beast would be an 
ecclesiastical power, claiming the possession of miraculous gifts,’ 
and pretending to perform these miracles in the presence of its de- 
luded followers and auxiliaries. This mark of the second beast 
must be a very conspicuous and decisive one. Because, the pre- 
tensions to miraculous powers, since the time of the Apostles, have 
been rare. It will not be difficult to decide, at first sight, what 
power, in modern times, has set up claims to the possession of mi- 
raculous gifts, and has, by this means, practised extensive deception. 
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Again: Another mark of the second beast is, that it says to them 
that dwell on the earth, that they should make an image to the beast, 
which had a wound by a sword, and did live. And he had power 
to give life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the beast 
should both speak, and cause that as many as would not worship 
the image of the beast, should be killed. The amount of this evi- 
dently is, that the second beast would introduce into the secular em- _ 
pire, image-worship, or a new modification of idolatry; The first 
beast had been an idolatrous power, in its early form of pagan Rome. 
But, atthe conversion of Constantine, this beast received a deadly 
wound. The deadly wound, however, was healed, by its relapsing 
again into idolatry. And here, the second beast, or the ecclesias- 
tical power, is represented as having a chief agency in bringing for- 
ward this idolatry. The second beast commanded the inhabitants 
of the earth to make an image; the second beast gave life, or influ- 
ence, to the image ; and made it an indispensable part of its wor- 
ship; so that all, who would not worship the image, should be kill- 
ed. In our examination of historical facts, therefore, one important 
object will be to ascertain what ecclesiastical power within the lim- 
its of the Roman empire, has introduced the worship of images, and 
in fact revived, under different names, and ina little different 
forms, the Pantheon of the ancient heathen world. . 

Once more: Another, and the last mark of the second beast, in 
this vision, which we shall notice, is, that it causeth all, both small 
and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their 
right hand, or in their foreheads ; and that no man might buy or sell, 
save he, that had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number 
of his name. 

By this, is denoted an ecclesiastical power which would make 
great and constant use of some sign, or emblem of their church- 
standing ; and which would make such standing indispensable to all 
employments, or stations of honor or trust. Some sign, always con- 
spicuous in the right hand, or in the forehead, or in some part of 
the body, would be the necessary passport to the honor or profit, to 
which any one could aspire. What this mark or sign was, the in- 
spired writer has not informed us. But in our inquiries respecting 
_ facts, we shall keep in view this distinctive mark of the second 
beast, and endeavor to observe whether any power, in the Roman 
empire, has made use of some sign, or emblem, as the mark of its 
members, and as the passport to its favors. Such is the description 
which John gives of the second beast. We shall mention but one 
instance more, in which this apostate power is described by the pen 
of inspiration ; and that is inthe 17th chapter of the Revelation. A ~ 
symbolical representation is there given, of an ecclesiastical power, 
which is said to have committed fornication with the kings of the 
earth, and the inhabitants of the earth are said to have been made 
drunk with the wine of her fornication, This power, the Apostle 
saw represented as a woman, seated upon a scarlet colored beast, 
full of the names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. 
The woman was arrayed in all the costly things of the earth, having 
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in her hand a golden cup, to denote her command of the wealth of 
nations. ‘The woman also was drunken with the blood of the saints, 
and the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. Now, there can be no ques- 
tion that this scarlet colored beast was the Roman secular empire, 
with its seven heads, and ten horns, as before explained. The pow- 
er then, represented by the woman, must have been an ecclesiasti- 
cal power, supported by the Roman empire, having its seat in the 
city of Rome, and a power, which was awfully given to persecution, 
so as to be truly said, to be drunken with the blood of the saints and 
of the martyrs of Jesus. The symbolical name of this power, is 
“ Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of harlots, and abominations of 
the earth.” 

From the view which we have thus taken of the prophetical parts 
of Scripture, it appears fully evident, that the spirit of prophesy has 
pointed out an ecclesiastical power, which should arise in the last 
days of the Roman empire, and within the limits of that empire ; 
which would become exceedingly corrupt in its character, which 
would possess almost unlimited power among the kingdoms of the 
Roman earth, and which would be exceedingly cruel in its perse- 
cuting rage against the true disciples of Jesus. So much as this is 
certain. Now the question is, where do we find this power? We 
shall not say, at present, that this power is the Roman church, 
which has styled itself the holy Catholic church ; but we shall en- 
deavor to lay before our readers an impartial account of this church, 
and leave them to make the application as they shall find occasion. 

[T'o be continued. } 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


Much has been written on this subject, without remarking the 
broad distinction between a natural, and a sanctified conscience. 
The proper index of that distinction is either very generally over- 
looked, or very sparingly used. ‘The power of the principle, under 
the influence of grace, is strikingly manifested in the life of every 
good man. He easily conquers, in the conflicts between the calls 
of duty to God and man, and those of selfish interest. He seeks, 
and receives light. He comes habitually to it, that his deeds may 
be reproved. He detects, and renounces errors of belief and prac- 
tice, by means of an enlightened conscience, under the influence 
of divine grace. Inevery good man its promptings are quick and 
kindly. They are generally and readily followed. He relinquish- 
es with ease and pleasure, what the selfish cleave to with iron 
grasp, and part with as they would with a right hand or a right oe 

Of the power of natural conscience, Judas was an affecting an 
instructive example. No man doubts that he had a good con- 
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science. His general unhappiness,—his history, furnishes ample 
evidence, that in him this power was neither permanently unimpair- 
ed, nor destroyed. He sincerely regretted that he made the cove- 
nant with death and hell, that he took the price of the innocent 
blood, and that he gave the hypocritical kiss. His casting down, 
with aversion, of the thirty pieces of silver, and going out and 
hanging himself, were no fallible indications of the power of his 
conscience. But there was one secret, unsuspected defect in his 
conscience, which perfectly distinguished it from a sanctified 
conscience. And that defect was its sluggishness. It did not act 
soon enough for his own good. Its action was strangely retarded by 
the force of depravity. In this particular, he was to be the repre- 
sentative of some who now have a standing in the visible church of 
Christ. Their consciences are not destroyed. They may be 
compared to a body under suspended animation. The action of 
their consciences is suspended for a season by their voluntary 
hatred of light, and resistance of truth. ‘They have quiet, with 
few marked exceptions, in the practice of open iniquity. A profes- 
sion of religion, made subservient to selfish purposes, will eventually 
arm conscience with stings and darts, to whose wounds the naked 
soul must finally be subjected. Present restraints may retard its 
action for a time, but it will be heard and revenged too ; and who 
is more likely to stand before its injured power than Judas once 
was ? Who is more likely than he, to be a gainer by its suspended 
action ? 

Light and truth are now bestowed, in abundance, on the church 
for important ends. It is no where hinted that the sacred regard 
ofa part of her members, to moral obligation, will screen the 
other part, in the practice of open iniquities. On the contrary, the 
connexion of Judas with the eleven, whom Christ approved, was so 
far from yielding him any consolation, that it presented to his mind, 
the mischief of his example and influence, in the most irritating and 
painful contrast. The grief felt by them at his delinquency, the 
base forfeiture of their fellowship and confidence, and above all, 
the infinite wrong done to a Saviour whose kindness he had often 
experienced, and of whose innocence he had not the shadow ofa 
doubt ; pressed heavily on his soul, and subjected all his powers to 
the goadings of an injured conscience. His character was ruined, 
and heaven was lost because his conscience did not act soon enough. 
_ Ifthe sluggishness, or activity of conscience, be a fair index of 
its character, as sanctified or unsanctified ; then professors of reli- 
gion, who, in the practice of open or secret iniquities, have a stupid 
conscience, are of all men most critically suspended between 
heaven and hell. In design and profession, they are candidates 
for the former. ‘Their life and practice tend strongly to the latter. 
Hope is firm on a foundation of sand. They can calculate with no 
certainty, upon a future reform, for one allowed sin, universally 
paves the way for another, and the series which cannot be broken 
up in this life, shall extend into hell, and be extending there for- 
ever. Purposes of reform, delayed, may never be executed, be- 
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cause the sins which demand it now, acquire strength and velocity 
by indulgence. What wo, what sorrow, what ‘babbling, what 
wounds without cause, might be prevented, if every professor of our 
holy religion, would immediately seek and receive grace, subject the 
heart and the mind to truth, and permit conscience immediately to 
act and immediately obey their dictates ! On the one hand, what a 
tide of misery would be immediately stayed, and its accumulated, 
waves rolled back from them and their fellow men; and on the 
other, what a tide of joy would be immediately waked up in a thou- 
sand aching hearts, and be borne down with increasing gladness 
on coming generations! 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


To those who love the Heathen in W.——* 


My Dear Curistran Frimnps :—I shall now attempt to send you 
a statement of some interesting facts, which have recently come to 
my knowledge, respecting the Islands of the vast Pacific Ocean. - 

In the first place, you must not suppose that the work is comple- 
ted in this region. It is true, that at the Sandwich Islands, and the - 
Society islands, much has been done, but even here, though the 
natives are nominally Christian, very many are yet without any 
saving knowledge of Christ. But look westward towards the coast 
of China, and there are thousands of Islands, all yet in the darkness 
of Pagan night. In one single group, viz: the Philippine Islands, 
there are 1200 Islands, 120 times the number there are at the 
Sandwich Islands. For in the latter group there are but 10 Islands. 
Perhaps you may say, 40 Islands, in the whole, have become 
Christian.- But these are just, as it were, on the eastera border of 
this watery land, a land of Islands, verdant indeed, and beautiful to 
the eye, but to the heart that feels, presenting, in their people, 
scenes of awful degradation. So far from the work being comple- 
ted, it is hardly begun. Look for a moment at their wretchedness. 
Canibalism prevails in very many of these spots. A certain chief 
had just returned to his Island, from a visitabroad. He learnt that 
‘one of his friends at a distance had been killed. Immediately he 
calls together his warriors, and prepares for war against these peo- 
ple, though they were his relatives. The chief on the other side 


* A young gentleman, a member of the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Mass. has proposed to make monthly selections of interesting missionary in- 
telligence, for the Monthly Concert in his native parish. We second the be- 
nevolent purposes of the writer, by placing the selections in the hands of our 
readers, for the benefit of Monthly Concerts in general. The series com- 
menced last month. 
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desired peace. But no! the savage chief could not he satisfied 
with any thing short of their blood. He went with 3,000 fighting 
men. ‘The battle was dreadful, and many fell. The one who be- 
gan the war was victor, and returned in triumph, ‘They had slain 
1,000 men, 300 of whom they roasted and ate, on the field of bat- 
tle! 

A prevalent custom is to sacrifice quite a number of slaves on the 
decease of a chief. They will often shoot the innocent victim, as 
people hunt squirrels, for mere sport. ‘Then, they cut off the arms 
and legs, and throw the body into the oven, while the heart is yet 
palpitating with life. Infanticide also prevails in many places.— 
War is almost constantly their business. Woman is usually made 
a slave. She sits not with her husband at the table, but must couch 
in silence at his side, run at his bidding, and when he has finished 
his meal, she may have the remainder, if his greedy appetite has left 
any. You may see many a native, wandering around the shores of 
his native Island, almost eaten up with some loathsome disease, des- 
pised by his friends, stoned and beaten by his people, and cursed by 
the gods, as he supposes, because he may have broken some foolish 
rule of their religion. You will see the aged, cast out of house and 
home, because they are a burden to their children, and left to sick- 
en and die, among the wild beasts of the mountains. O my Chris- 
tian brethren and sisters, do not these, our fellow men, need the 
Gospel? Does not the sick wanderer need to know of the Great 
Physician? Does not the aged need to know of that friend, who, 
when they are old and gray-headed, forsakes them not ? 

Let us now turn the picture, and see how many of these Islands, 
in the heart of the Pacific, about which very little has been known 
till very lately, are desiring the Gospel. There are the Friendly 
Islands, a large group of 60 or 70 Islands. Intetligence has Jately 
reached us that they are all waiting for God’s law. ‘Twenty have 
already renounced paganism. And, so eager are the people to have 
the Gospel, that the first question they put to the vessels that come 
to their shores, is, ‘‘ Have you any Missionaries for us?” ‘The sai- 
lors encourage them, by telling them that missionaries will certainly 
come. At one Island, they had gone so far as to build a church, 
for the expected herald of the cross; and, as they inquired of every 
vessel, they were much disappointed, when they found that no mis- 
sionary could come and tell them how to give up their paganism, 
and embrace the religion of Jesus. They said, “the missionaries 
have been a great while at Tonga, (another Island,) if they had 
been only half as long here, we should all have become Christians.” 
And there, my friends, that church stands, and there those heathen 
are waiting, and there are only four or five missionaries to take care 
of those 60 or 70 Islands. ‘They send over to their friends in Eng- 
Jand, in such language as this: “ We are sinking under the burden 
and heat of the day. Oh, come over and help us. Here are kings, 
with their people, waiting for God’s law. Oh, fly throughout Eng- 
lane, tell our wants, and call forth the men, that will come and share 
our work with us.” Formerly, the missionaries, on those Islands, 
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have been murdered, and turned out of house and home. Once, all 
were driven away from the Islands. Often have they been forbidden 
access to the natives, and no provisions allowed them. But now, 
their successors are beholding the answer to their prayers. Whole 
villages are coming over. ‘The king ofa clan, or tribe, says, “let 
us throw away our idols,” and all his people obey him. I suppose 
it is true that the natives of the Friendly Isles are not so corrupt as 
those were, who have become Christian, (i. e.) the Sandwich and 
Society islanders. They seem to be a more noble race, and when 
they all receive the Gospel, what enterprises shall we hear of among 
them, to carry it to their benighted brethren. Some noble enter- 
prises of this kind can be stated now, that have been undertaken. by 
the Society islanders. A vessel was lately built here, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the Gospel to Islands farther West. It was named 
the “ Messenger of Peace.” A dozen native missionaries were im- 
mediately dispatched in it. Some were left in this Island, and some 
it that. At one group, the king had requested some missionaries to 
come and teach his people. As soon as they arrived, he assembled 
his chiefs to vote in the new religion. Some were landed on anoth- 
er Island, andthe flames of war were then raging in sight of the 
shore where they landed. No missionary had ever before set his 
foot on the Island. ‘The natives promised to lay down their arms, 
and listen to the ambassadors of the Prince of Peace. So you see, 
my friends, the good work is going on, among the friends of Christ 
in these Islands. But they need missionaries more experienced, 
than the natives usually are. They must have many more from 
the fertile places of our Zion. And J may speak of their readiness 
to engage in personal service. When men are wanted, chiefs and 
people are ready to go. And many more offer themselves, than 
can be sent. But I must close. Let me ask, shall these converts 
to our religion, who afew years ago, were pagans, and had not 
heard the name of Jesus; shall they, my brethren in Christ, thus put 
us to shame, who have enjoyed the Gospel from our infancy? Shall 
they be so ready to give themselves to the work, and we, who pay 
little or nothing for the Gospel, be so unwilling to give the property 
God has lent to us, to use in his service? Brethren, we have every 
encouragement to pray for these islanders. God is working there 
by his Spirit. So, if we pray aright, will he soon work among all 
nations. 
Your brother in Christ, Gi C. 


INSTALLATION. 


On Thursday, the 14th of February, the Rev. Samuel Spring was installed 
over the Church and Congregation in East Hartford. Introductory prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Riddel, of Glastenbury ; Sermon by the Rey. Dr. Hawes, of the 
First Church in Hartford, from 1 Tim. 1:15; Installing prayer by the Rev. 
Dr. Tenney, of Wethersfield ; Charge by the Rev. Dr. Perkins, of West Hart- 
ford ; Right hand of fellowship by the Rev. Mr. Vanarsdalen, of the South 
Church in Hartford ; and the Concluding prayer by the Rev. Mr. Northrop, 
of Manchester. 
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DEDICATION. 


The new Congregational Church in Millington was dedicated to the service 
of God, on Wednesday, the 23d of January. The Rev. Ralph S. Crampton 
invoked the blessing of God, and read a portion of Scripture. The Rev. Joseph 
Vaill offered the introductory prayer. The Rey. Nathaniel Miner, the stated 
preacher in the place, delivered the sermon, from Malachi 3: 1; and the Rev. 
Herman L. Vaill offered the dedicatory prayer. 

‘The unanimity with which the people have proceeded to erect this place of 
worship ; and the success, which has thus far crowned their efforts, affords 
ground to anticipate their future spiritual prosperity, and that their house of 
God will be to them indeed the Gare or Heaven, J 
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The Editors of the Evangelical Magazine, encouraged by the 
approbation of their friends, are induced to make arrangements for 
the continuation of the work ; and according to an intimation given 
in the early stages of the current volume, to propose an enlargement 
ofthe work for the next year, the price remaining the same as at 
present. Having confidence that their friends, and the Christian 
community, will sustain them, in their endeavors to defend the cause 
of evangelical truth, the Editors propose that the Magazine, for the 
next year, should contain 48 pages in each number; and that, 
while its doctrinal and experimental features remain what they have 
been, the miscellaneous department should be considerably enlarged, 
and that, thus, the work may embrace a greater variety of topics. 
The Editors are also making arrangements to increase the number 
of their correspondents, and to enlist able advocates of the truth, as 
writers for their pages. For the purpose of securing a more gene- 
ral intercourse with the friends of evangelical truth, in different 
parts of the State, and to concentrate their views and efforts, it has 
been thought expedient to increase the number of associate editors ; 
and the following Gentlemen are requested to act in that capacity, 
viz: Rev. Messrs. Nathan Perkins, D. D., Daniel Dow, Bezaleel 
Pinneo, Caleb J. Tenney, D. D., Timothy P. Gillet, William L. 
Strong, William Andrews, Chester Colton, Nathaniel Hewit, D. 
D., Timothy Tuttle, Joseph Harvey, John R. Crane, Cyrus Yale, 
Isaac Parsons, Cornelius B. Everest, William Case, George A. 
Calhoun, Chauncey G. Lee, Samuel H. Riddel, and Paul Couch. 

While the Editors persuade themselves that their friends who 
began with them in this enterprize, will continue their patronage ; 
they beg leave to offer the following considerations, to show the 
importance of extending the circulation of the Magazine. | 

1, A periodical of this description seems to be indispensable in 
all our churches and congregations, to afford doctrinal and experi- 
mental instruction, to promote a knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
to guard against the inroads of heresy and infidelity. 

2. While questions respecting the essential truths of our religion, 
are agitated at the present day, and the spirit of the age will not 
rest without investigation, it is desirable to hear both sides, and to 
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promote fair and candid discussion. For this purpose, the Maga. 
zine must be sustained, as it is the only periodical in the State that 
decidedly advocates the views, which have heretofore been consid- 
ered orthodox. : : 

3. That the Evangelical Magazine may reach the objects pro- 
posed, itis important, and even necessary, that an Editor be devo- 
ted exclusively to its interests, and that its patronage be such as to 
warrant this arrangement. ‘This can easily be done, if ministers, 
and others friendly to the cause, will lend an helping hand in ob- 
taining subscribers, and collecting the bills; and will thus reduce 
the expense, rendered necessary by the employment of agents for 
that purpose. We feel constrained, therefore, to make the appeal 
to our friends, in different parts of the State, andthe land; whether 
they will not afford us their co-operation in this particular, for a yéar 
or two till the work gains an establishment. The editor, if one is 
devoted to the work, will be able, after a few years, to make such 
arrangements for the circulation of the work, as will supersede the 
necessity of special effort on the part of its friends. We are aware 
that the agency of a periodical among a people, isa labor, and often 
requires a sacrifice, much more of a sacrifice, we are sensible, than 
it would, if people generally were more attentive to the apostolic in- 
junction, ‘render to all their dues.” But if our object is to do good, 
to cause knowledge and understanding to be increased, perhaps 
there is no way in which more good can be accomplished with the 
same labor and sacrifice, in which more lasting benefits may be 
conferred on our fellow men, or the interests of true religion more 
effectually promoted, than by the circulation of a religious periodi- 
cal. It is an efficient auxiliary to pastoral labors. This is not to 
be forgotten. Let each one reflect on the benefit he and others 
have received by this means, and then he will be prepared to esti- 
mate the importance of efforts in this cause. 

It is, therefore, our earnest request, that each pastor, or stated 
supply of a church, whois friendly to the cause of evangelical truth, 
_ or who is desirous to promote free and fair discussion of Christian 

principles, will consent to. act as an agent in his own parish to pro- 
cure subscribers and make returns; on condition that he receive one 
copy gratis, for ten copies or more, for which he will be responsible. 
And those who are willing to aid the cause if this way, are request- 
ed to return their names, with the number they will take, to Mr. 
Cuartes Hosmer, our General Agent, in Hartford, by the Ist of 
May next. We shall expect to send the work to some central Agent, 
in each county, when the convenience of subscribers requires it, free 
from expense to them. From that agency, the subscribers will 
make their own arrangements to procure the work, and the pay will 
be remitted by the same channel. If particular circumstances ren- 
der it inconvenient for any pastor, or stated supply, to attend to this 
business—he is requested to procure some person who will do it on 
the same terms. And where there is no minister, we request that 
some person friendly to the cause, will undertake the agency and — 
make returns, on the terms above stated. As the work isto be 
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considerably enlarged, without increase of price, our patrons will see 
the propriety of making no farther discount than that above stated. 
The price to subscribers will be Two Dollars. Hoping the subject 
will receive that attention and favor, to which it is entitled, 
We subscribe, &c. 
Hartford, March 1, 1833. Eprirors. 


N. B. Those subscribers for the current volume, who do not give 
notice to the contfary, by the Ist of May, will be considered sub- 
scribers for the next year. 
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THE 


EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR THE YEAR 1833, 


BEGINNING JULY NEXT. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


. Doctrinal Essays. 

. Family Sermons. 

. Expositions of Scripture. 

. Essays on Christian Experience. 

. Extracts from Ecclesiastical History. 
Biographical Sketches. 

, Accounts of Churches, Parishes, and Revivals. 
. Miscellany. 

. Summary of Religious Intelligence. 

10. Ordinations and Installations. 
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CONDITIONS. 
1. The work will be published monthly, and contain 48 pages, stitched in 
covers. 
2. The price will be Two Dollars, payable on the deliver 
; agen: : ‘Yy Of the first number. 
3. One copy gratis will be given, for ten copies or more, et an aii 
who becomes responsible for the whole number. 5 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


MORAL AGENCY. 


(Continued.) 


Havine already shewn that independence, a self-determining 
power ofthe will, and a knowledge of express law, are not neces- 
sary to Moral Agency ; I may now proceed farther to disencumber 
the subject by remarking, 

4. A state of indifference is not necessary tO MORAL AGENCY. 

The following axiom on this subject, the truth of which is evident 
at first sight, is laid down by Edwards, viz: “ Every free act is 
done in a state of freedom, and not after such a state.” If, then, 
indifference is necessary to moral freedom, that freedom must be 
exercised in a state of indifference. But here we are brought to a 
full stand by the simple question, does the soul, can it, ever put 
forth an act of choice, while in a state of indifference ; in other 
words, while it has no choice at all? Thus this hypothesis seems 
to meet the reductio ad absurdum, almost in the first step. And yet, 
this hypothesis, in certain modified forms of its principle, has much 
more of importance attached to it, than at first appears. For this 
very hypothesis, in substance, as we shall shortly have occasion to 
know, is one of the most popular theories of moral agency prevalent 
at the present day. This fact will be a sufficient apology for de- 
voting to it more attention that it would otherwise deserve. But, 
before we examine any modifications of the theory, let us fora 
moment look attentively at the theory itself. What then do we un. 
derstand by a state of indifference, but a state of the soul, in which 
it has no preference or choice. This want of preference may be a 
total absence of interest felt, or a state of equilibrium in the feelings. 
But, whatever may be the special cause, a state of indifference Is a 
state destitute of choice, or of any tendency to choice. If sucha 
state is necessary to moral agency, then, to state the matter in plain 
English, it reads thus: The soul, to be free in its moral choice, or 
action, must have no choice at all. It is perfectly clear that a state 
of indifference and a state of choice cannot co-exist. ‘ This can 
no more be,” says Edwards, “‘ than motion can be in a state of rest, 
or the preponderation of the scale of a balance can be in a state of 
equilibrium.” What would be thought of the sanity of the natural 
philosopher who should teach that absolute rest is necessary to free 
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motion ; or that a balance, freely and fairly to preponderate, must 
be in a state of perfect equilibrium? Every one would say that the 
philosophy, which could embrace such absurdity, had made its last 
effort. In fact, the reduction to absurdity, like a lee shore to the 
mariner in a storm, stretches across the whole course of this theory. 
If any one should attempt to haul off by saying, that though indiffer- 
ence is not necessary to the very act of choice, yet it must imme- 
diately precede that act, and be the cause of it, still the same break- 
ers are ahead. For how can an act proceed as an effect from that, 
which must totally cease and be absent before the act can exist? 
We should rather suppose, in all reason, that choice must be the 
effect of something which removes indifference, than of the indiffer- 
ence itself. How can motion spring from, or be an effect of a state 
of rest? Is it not rather the dictate of reason and common sense to 
say, motion is the effect of something which removes a state of rest 1 
Will another attempt at evasion be made by saying, that if indiffer- 
ence is not the cause of free choice, yet it is necessary to prepare 
the way for it, by keeping the soul free from all bias, or inclination, 
until the act of choice is put forth? Still the cry of truth is, breakers 
ahead! How does darkness prepare the way for light, or death for 
life 7? Would it be sound philosophy to say that perfect light can- 
not exist, unless it follows a state of perfect darkness; or that life 
cannot be life, unless it is preceded by non-existence? Would it be 
sound theology to say that God has no real or proper existence, be- 
cause he has always existed? Why then should a state of indiffer- 
ence be necessary to prepare the way for choice? Or why is not 
choice really and properly choice, even though it be co-existent 
with the soul? If it will be any relief to the feelings of the theorist 
to admit that the soul is indifferent until it chooses—if ever there 
was or is a time when it does not choose—I have not the least ob- 
jection to yield him that boon. But the question, on which the 
present argument turns, is, what connexion have these two states 
with each other, so as to render it in any sense true, that indifference 
is necessary to moral agency? What connexion has a person’s 
standing still with his moving, when we say, he stands still until he 
moves? Should we be warranted to conclude that his standing still 
was a part of his motion, or necessary to it? Would it be any evi- 
dence of wisdom to say, that the rest of an inert body, a stone, for 
example, is necessary to prepare the way for its moving, by keeping 
it still until it does move? Why then should indifference be neces- 
sary to prepare the way for choice, by keeping the soul free from all 
bias or inclination until it chooses? Indeed this last attempt at 
evasion amounts to an abandonment of the principle. The amount 
of the statement is, that the soul remains in a state of indifference 
until something puts it out of that state. And certainly no one will 
think It necessary to dispute this statement. But what, in this case, 
has indifference to do with moral agency ? The very thing which 
puts the soul out of a state of indifference, will of course produce a 
bias or inclination. ‘Thus, after all, the immediate antecedent or 
cause of an act of choice, is a bias or inclination of the will. So far, 
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therefore, from indifference being necessary to moral agency, it 
would seem from this very statement, that bias or inclination is ne. 
cessary, if indeed moral agency implies choice. At least, bias, on 
this principle, must be consistent with moral agency, and that equally, 
whether it be immediately or remotely antecedent, whether it be 
innate or acquired. 

But the advocate for the liberty of indifference wishes to be heard 
in his own behalf. He says, my object is to free the soul from all 
bias, inclination, disposition, and especially from any innate moral 
temper,—any thing that comes from Adam,—any propagated de- 
pravity or moral taint. Let the soul, says he, be unembarrassed, 
unfettered, so that it may choose from itself and of itself. Let it 
come to this work perfectly erect, free from all this clock-work of 
motives and inclinations, these moral springs and wheels which 
move so mechanically, and whose motion, though we call it choice 
and freedom, is but the name without the reality. Let us have free 
wrll,—let the man be the originator of motives and volitions like his 
Maker. 

All this, it must be admitted, sounds well in language, and flows. 
easily from the tongue or the pen; but, however unpleasant may 
be the task, truth requires that this vision of ideal liberty be inter- 
rupted by the sight of breakers again! The object is to give the 
soul greater liberty of choice. And how is this done? Why, for- 
sooth, by giving it no choice atall. Is it not so? Look at the 
theory. The soul must be perfectly erect, having no bias or ineli- 
nation, being under the influence of no motive, and in this situation 
it must originate a choice. How this can be true in the case of a 
creature, we will not now stop to inquire, for the first step in the 
process destroys the theory. The soul makes or originates a 
choice. And what does that mean? Unquestionably it means that 
the soul yields to influence, and receives a bias or inclination. Of 
course, all the pains taken to free the soul from bias or inclination, 
is so much labor lost. For the moment the soul acts, bias will 
come, or be developed. The theory, then,. that indifference is 
necessary to moral agency, is safely lodged on one of the horns of 
the dilemma ; either that bias is consistent with free choice, or that 
the soul can have no free choice ; for plain it is, that there can be 
no choice without bias. Make the soul as erect as you please,— 
remove far away every motive, or influence,—petrify the will into 
stoical indifference, and what of all that? Is this liberty ?. Is this 
your boasted free will,—your moral agency like to that of God? 
If so, call upon the stocks and stones to participate in your happi- 
ness, for they have the perfection of indifference. But if not,—if 
the soul must choose, that it may be a moral agent, then you must 
break this indifference ; and to this end, you must bring back the 
motives, and susceptibility of their influence, which you have re- 
moved, and you must permit the will to pass through a state of bias, 
or inclination, to an act of choice. And this you might as well have 
done first as last. Or you might as well have never put the soul 
into a state of indifference, as to be obliged to remove it from that 
state, before it can act. 
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It is manifest from this view of the subject, that if indifference is 
necessary to moral agency, the influence of motives must be utterly 
excluded. For the object of motives, and their tendency, are to 
produce a bias or inclination.. And if we were to reduce the theory 
of indifference to practice, we must serupulously avoid the present- 
ation of any motive to the mind of a moral agent, lest we produce a 
bias, and by that means destroy his moral agency. If you wish 
your children, or friends, or fellow sinners, to choose the way of 
peace, you may tell them what you desire, provided you are per- 
fectly sure that the expression of your desire will not produce some 
bias. But be careful to set no motive before them, lest by so doing 

ou produce a bias, and destroy their freedom. On this principle, 
infidelity has objected to the practice of putting the Bible into the 
hands of children, or of giving them any religious instruction, lest 
some bias should be produced. And what is the consequence of 
such practice, but a decided bias the other way? ‘The theory, then, 
which gives birth to these fancies, must be founded in delusion. 
To exclude motives from the soul, is to destroy its hberty, and com- 
pel it to act, if it act at all, without intelligence or choice. And 
if motives are necessary to choice, and choice is necessary to moral 
agency, then moral agency cannot consist with a state of indiffer- 
ence. 

But it is time to direct our attention to some modifications of this 
theory of indifference, by which the absurdity of the theory is in 
some measure concealed, but not removed. One of these modifi- 
cations may be thus stated : Moral agency consists in a power to 
make any given choice or its opposite. ‘That is to say, a power to 
choose any given object or course, and then a residuum of power to 
choose the opposite object or course, without any radical change 
either in the object oragent. Or to state this theory in the language 
of its friends, “A moral agent is one who has power to accomplish 
or defeat the end of his being.” Or, ‘a moral agent is a being who 
possesses those powers by which he is qualified for any given right 
choice or its opposite. ‘That is to say, when he has real evidence, 
and has power to understand, and does understand that a given 
course of action is best,—is fitted to secure his own highest happi- 
ness, and the highest happiness of the universe ; and that the oppo- 
site course is wrong,—is fitted to defeat his highest happiness and 
the highest happiness of the universe, he is able to choose either.” 
The amount of this statement is, that a moral agent must necessarily, 
and always, have power to choose either one or the other, of two 
opposite objects. And that if ever, by any means, he should lose 
the power to choose one or the other, he would cease to be a moral 
agent. ‘This statement is true of moral agency in the abstract. 
But, when applied to moral agency in connexion with moral charac- 
ter, or moral agency in action, it implies that a moral agent must 
have power to choose both of two opposite objects. For, it will be 
admitted that a moral agent may make a choice, and yet be a mor- 
al agent. In what then does his moral agency consist, after he has 
made his choice of one object? Does it then consist in power to 
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choose either one or the other? If so, then it consists in power to 
choose both. If not, then, as the choosing agent is still a moral 
agent, moral agency does not, in his case, consist in power to 
choose a given course or its opposite, but simply in power to choose 
a given course. The above definition of moral agency, therefore, 
when indiscriminately applied, contains manifest sophistry. 

When we speak of the powers of moral agency, in the abstract, 
having no reference to moral character or actual choice, it is prop- 
er to say, that a moral agent has power to choose either of two op- 
posite objects. This is true in regard to the powers of moral agen- 
cy, because, it requires no more power to choose one than the other. 
Of course, if an agent has power to choose one, he has power to 
choose the other. The will, for example, is a power of a moral 
agent, and it requires no more will to choose good than to choose 
evil. The understanding is a power, and it requires no more un- 
derstanding to choose good than to choose evil. ‘Therefore it is 
true, that a moral agent, so far as natural power is concerned, is able 
to choose either good or evil. But the instant the agent makes a 
choice, or joins moral character with power, the truth of the fore- 
going proposition, in a moral sense, is destroyed. For, by his act 
of choice in regard to one object, he lays himself under a moral in- 
ability to choose the other. ‘This is demonstrably certain in regard 
to all acts of choice. For example, a man, contemplated in the 
abstract, may have the power to choose, either to walk or stand 
still. But suppose he chooses to walk, will he, in that case, and 
under the influence of that choice, have also the power to choose 
to stand still? If he has, then he has the power to choose two 
opposite things at one and the same time, which is a contradic- 
tion. So in relation to moral subjects; an agent in the abstract, 
may be able, in one sense, to choose good or evil, but, having cho- 
sen one, he will, in another sense, be unable, for that very rea- 
son, to choose the other. He may have the same natural power re- 
maining, but by his act of choice, a moral state or character has in- 
tervened, which qualifies the application of his natural power. A 
man may be on the brink of a precipice, and while there, he may 
have the power to stay where he is, or jump off. But supposing he 
chooses to plunge into the abyss, will he still have the power to re- 
main where he was, or does he lose his moral agency by his decis- 
ion? The sum of the argument is this, that a moral agent under the 
influence of actual choice, or having a moral character, or disposi- 
tion to choice, cannot, with truth, be said to have power to choose 
one or the other of twe opposite objects. For he is in actual choice 
of one, and now, if he can choose the other, he can choose both, 
which is absurd. 

The case now in view is the more interesting, because it is the 
case of the sinner, and therefore involves most important practical 
consequences. ‘The sinner isa moral agent, and were he such sim- 
ply, he would be able to choose either good or evil. But he is a 
moral agent under choice, having a moral character, with his heart 
fully set in him to do evil. He has made his choice between the 
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way of life and the way of death,—he has plunged from the preci- 
pice, and is hurrying to the abyss below. Still he is a moral agent, 
because his choosing does not destroy moral agency. But his moral 
agency does no longer imply the power to choose either good or 
evil, because, choosing evil, if he has also the power to choose good, 
he is able to choose both at once, which is impossible. Will it be 
said here that moral agency must cease when there is no longer 
power to choose any right course or its opposite ; no longer power 
to secure or defeat the end of our being? If this isso, then no being 
can be a moral agent who has a moral character. But it is not so. 
“Tt is impossible for God to lie.” And yet is not Goda moral 
agent? The brethren of Joseph hated him so, that they could not 
speak peaceably to him ; and yet were they not moral agents? If the 
position taken by the objector can be maintained, then a moral agent 
can commit but one sin, or perform but one holy act. For the mo- 
ment he does either, he makes a choice, acquires a moral character, 
_ and comes under a moral inability. And is it trae, that God has nev- 
er performed but one holy act? Is it true, that Satan has never com- 
mitted but one sin? If moral agency is doomed to this suicide, 
whenever it acts, it must become extinct, and all moral government 
be annihilated. 

But it may be said, that if sinners have not the power to choose 
holiness and sin at the same time, they may have power to change 
their choice from one object to the opposite. And this, it is 
supposed, may be done by suspending the sinful choice or selfish 
principle, and thus clearing the way to put forth an opposite 
exercise ; or it may be done by a preponderance of motives 
produced by increasing light, or a greater pressure of truth on the 
mind ; or it may be done, it is supposed, by addressing some neutral 
principle of the moral agent, and making that the medium by which 
the soul may pass from one moral state to the opposite. 

These suppositions deserve some attention. ‘The first is, that 
the sinner may suspend his sinful choice, and thus prepare to put 
forth a holy exercise. And how is he to do this 7 Remember he 
is now a sinner, i. e. he chooses and loves sin. He is also a moral 
agent, and what he does must be the result of choice. If he 
suspend his choice, then, he must choose to do it; and yet, 
according to the supposition, he is a sinner and chooses to sin. If 
he suspend his choice then, while he is a sinner, he must, at one 
and the same time, choose to sin, and choose not to sin, which is 
impossible. All suspension which is the mere act of the sinner, 
will, like every thing else he does, be sinful and tend only to more 
sin, and therefore will not advance him one step towards holiness, 
or in the least degree prepare the way for it. Such suspension 
will prove like that in the case of Pharaoh, and Ahab ; caused by 
slavish fear, and producing greater hardness of heart. The nature 
and effects of this suspension, are thus described by our Saviour, 
Matt. 12: 43,—45, “ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a 
man, he Walketh through dry places, seeking rest and findeth none. 
Then he saith, I will return into my house from whence I came out, 
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and when he is come he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 

Then goeth he and taketh with himself seven other spirits more 

wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there, and the 

last state of that man is worse than the first.”—“ That which is 

born of the flesh is flesh.”—Suspension then will avail nothing. 

Nor will the supposition of preponderance be any more effectual. 

For preponderance depends on the comparative power of motives 
of the same kind. Such is preponderance in all cases. You must 
balance weight by weight, not by color nor sound. So a selfish 
motive can be balanced only by a selfish motive, and the result, 
if there be a preponderance, will be a selfish motive. Ifa man 
starts with an intention to go to a certain place, and takes a wrong 
road, you may induce him to change his course by shewing him 
his mistake. But then, the motive accords with his original inten- 
tion. What effect would your information have, if you informed 
him that he was not in the road to a place, to which he had no 
desire nor intention to go ? Would he not keep on? If a man is 
taking one course, in pursuit of sinful and selfish enjoyment, you 
may, by presenting a greater amount of the same happiness, in 
some other direction, induce him to change; but the change is 
only in the course, not in the motive, nor in the nature of the 
exercise. Increase the light of truth, and press the importance of 
it as much as you will, or can, and as much as the nature of the 
case will admit ; still, in the selfish heart, it must operate on selfish 
principles, and produce selfish results. Bring forward all imagina- 
ble selfish considerations, pile up hopes and fears, and urge them 
with all the earnestness and eloquence which you can summon, and 
it is all an idle tale to the unbelieving heart. Lot did this to his sons, 
and they believed him not. Exhibit the love of Christ. Plead his 
compassion, his sufferings, his invitations, and what are all these 
tora heart of stone ? They will prove, as they have in thousands 
of instances, a savor of death unto death. ‘The fact is, the balance 
itself, in this case, is earthly, sensual, devilish ; and in such a 
balance, holy motives have no weight. Sinners will not come to 
Christ that they may have life, and therefore no man can come ta 
Christ except the Father draw him. 

But is not every man commanded to repent and make him a new 
heart ? Certainly he is, as a moral agent ; but this does not prove 
that he will do it, or that, in a moral sense, he does not need divine 
interposition to enable him to do it ; for every manis a sinful moral 
agent, and as such he hates the light and will not come to the light. 
This fact is not, and cannot be taken into the account, in giving 
commands ; for God commands the evil and the good alike, and 
adapts his requirements to moral power, rather than to moral 
character. The hope of preponderance is then unavailing.— 
Neither is the hope of addressing a neutral principle in man any 
more promising. ‘Io say nothing of the absurdity of supposing, 
that a moral agent may be influenced by neutral principles ; what 
will neutral principles produce but neutral effects ? Self-love will 
produce self-love. A stream will not rise higher than its fountain 
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head. Where then is the change from sin to holiness? And how 
is it to be effected by moral suasion ? 

Moral agency, therefore, does not require that the agent be 
able to choose any given course or its opposite. He must indeed 
have natural power, in the abstract, to do this. But moral charac- 
ter or moral action comes in to restrict natural power, and fix it on 
one course to the utter exclusion of the other, and yet moral agency 
is preserved. So that a being may be a moral agent in the full 
sense, when it is absolutely certain he will not, and morally impos- 
sible that he should, choose but one of two opposite courses. 

5. It may be farther remarked, that moral agency is not concern- 
ed with the causes of volitions or moral states. ; 

In the language of Edwards, (vol. 5. page 40,) “ Power and 
opportunity for any one to do and conduct as_ he will, or according 
to his choice, is all that ismeant by it, (i. e. liberty,) without taking 
into the meaning of the word any thing of the cause or original of 
that choice, or at all considering how the person came to have 
such a volition, whether it was caused by some external motive or 
internal habitual bias, whether it was determined by some internal 
antecedent volition, or whether it happened without a cause, 
whether it was necessarily connected with something foregoing, 
or not connected. Let the person come by his volition or choice 
how he will ; yet ifhe is able, and there is nothing in the way 
to hinder his pursuing and executing his will, the man is fully and 
perfectly free according to the primary and common notion of 
freedom.” The amount of the foregoing statement is, that all 
influence, either internal or external, which is consistent with the 
action of the will, and tends to promote it, is consistent with moral 
agency. In other words, if there be a will, and a choice, they 
must from the nature of the case be free, as, in reality there can 
be no other thana free will, and free choice. Motives, therefore, 
as they do not interfere with choice, but rather promote it, are 
entirely consistent with moral agency. Indeed, Edwards has 
shewn unanswerably, that there can be no volition without a motive. 
This influence, it is true, is not of the same nature with that of 
natural causes, the one being moral, aud the other physical ; but it 
is nevertheless an influence, and produces a certain result. So 
much is undeniable. Now, if any one is ready to start and say, 
take care how you reason from cause to effect in spiritual things,— 
take care how you admit the influence of external objects in deter- 
mining the will, lest you destroy moral freedom ; I shall turn upon 
him his own weapons, and say, take care how you introduce a self- 
determining power, how you advocate the power of choosing two 
opposite things, or going two opposite ways at once, lest, in secur- 
ing the liberty of the agent, according to your mode, you leave 
him destitute of all will, and make his freedom a nullity. 

Many persons seem to regard the will itselfas an agent, having 
the powers and properties of an agent. Hence they talk about the 
will as having the power of choice, and as determining by what 
motives it will be governed, before it admits the influence of those 
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motives. But this, as Edwards remarks, is to speak nonsense, 
* For,” says he, “ the will is not an agent that has a will; the 
power of choosing does not possess the power of choosing. That 
which has the power of volition or choice is the man, the soul, and 
not the power of volition itself. We say with propriety, that a 
bird let loose, has the power and liberty to fly, but not that the 
bird’s power of flying has the power and liberty of flying. To be 
free is the property of.an agent who is possessed of powers and 
faculties, as much as to be cunning, valiant, beautiful, or zealous. 
But these qualities are the properties of men or persons, not the 
properties of properties.” Of this distinction they will do well to 
take notice, who talk of men as able to originate thoughts and 
volitions, and consider this power_as necessary to moral agency. 
In this case the will must have a will, or act upon itself, in all 
created beings who have not the advantage of Omniscience. For 
if you exclude external motive, and suppose the agent to be 
destitute of internal intuitive knowledge, how is he to act, unless 
it be by a complication of moral powers? And even then, the case 
is not essentially changed. To say the will has a will, or that free 
choice must be preceded and caused by free choice, and that 
again by free choice, and so on without end, is only to make 
‘“confusion worse confounded.” The simple and intelligible truth 
seems to be, that the moral agent has a will, that this will acts or 
chooses in view of motives, as they are presented to the mind, and 
as they agree with its moral state, and that in doing this, it is of 
course free. And no influence or cause which does not hinder or 
counteract the will in this operation, is inconsistent with moral 
agency. ‘This is the limit in respect to this point, of all useful or 
intelligible inquiry. What induces choice or causes volition is 
nothing to the purpose. The only important question is, does 
choice or volition exist? For if the agent chooses and acts from 
choice, he is free, and in this respect a moral agent. 

6. Moral agency does not discard the certainty of future events. 

It is beyond dispute that one future event may be as certain on 
moral, as another on physical principles. Thus, “ it is impossible 
for God to lie.” This impossibility rests on moral principles, and 

et no event in physical science can be more certain. The force 
of gravity will not hold all material bodies to a common centre, nor 
the power of magnetism turn the needle to the pole with more 
unvarying constancy, than that by which God_ will remain 
unchangeably holy. It was certain that Christ would be crucified 
by the wicked hands of the Jews, as certain as that summer and 
winter, seed time and harvest, cold and heat, should not fail, 
because it was according to the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God, and had been, hundreds of years before, expressly 
predicted. ‘The promises and prophecies of the Bible are all moral 
certainties, and yet they are as sure as the rising and setting of the 
sun. And altogether more sure. For, says Christ, though heaven 
and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle of my word shall in no 
wise fail till all be fulfilled. And yet these things, resting on moral 
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principle, and involving volition, are consistent with moral agency. 
It is impossible for God to lie, because such is his moral perfection, 
that it is certain he never will choose to do it. It was certain that 
the betrayers and murderers of Christ would shed his blood, 
because it was certain that they would choose to do it. And so of 
all events which depend on moral principles. And,. according to 
the principle just now proved, that choice, without any reference 
to its causes or antecedents, is all that is required to perfect moral 
agency, that agency does not exclude the absolute certainty of 
future events, because those events may be certainly the objects 
of choice. Every revealed promise and purpose of God, involves, 
as a constituent part of it, the certainty that every rational agent 
concerned in it will act from his own choice in all that he does. 
Thus have I endeavored to clear the ground of some false 
theories, respecting free will and moral agency. The way is now 
prepared to come to the direct consideration of moral agency, 
which will be attempted in the next number. B. 
[To be continued. | 


SERMON. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
REGENERATION THE WORK OF GOD. 
Joun 3: 16—21. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 


For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but that 
the world through him might be saved. 
He that believeth on him is not condemned: but he that believeth not is 


condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only be- 
gotten Son of God. 

And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 


For every one that doeth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the light 
lest his deeds should be reproved. ‘ 


But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in God. 


Impenitent sinners are evil-doers, and therefore hate the Gospel. 
They hate the moral law and government of God ; but this is not all, 
they hate the grace of God, manifested in the plan of salvation 
through Christ. They will not do what God commands in the law, 
and be justified by their own obedience ; neither will they take what 
God has provided for them in the Gospel, and which he proffers 
them as a gift, and so be saved on the footing of free grace. Sin- 
ners love sin, therefore they will not of their own accord cast it 
away, neither are they willing that God in mercy should take it from 
them. 

If the natural aversion of man to dishonor and suffering, accounts 
for the unwillingness of sinners to hear the moral law, which threat- 
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ens punishment, this cannot account for their hatred to the Gospel 
which offers mercy. Nay more, if God is hated solely or chiefly 
because he punishes sin, he must certainly be loved when he par- 
dons it. Ifthe threat of punishment produces enmity, the promise 
of pardon must produce love. God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the world through him might be sav- 
ed. Now if the apprehension of God’s wrath on account of sin, 
renders him odious to men, the apprehension of his forgiving love to_, 
sinners must render him lovely. ‘Therefore the Gospel should have 
no enemies, 

Neither can we impute the rejection of the Gospel to the igno- 
rance or mistakes of sinners respecting its essential meaning -and 
design. It is the light which they that do evil, hate. Sinners are 
not condemned for disliking and rejecting error and falsehood, but 
for repelling with aversion the truth. ‘‘ T'his is the condemnation,” 
&c. Ignorance and error prevail, it is true, among sinners under - 
the Gospel, yet in such cases, the “ understanding is darkened 
through the ignorance that is in them, because of the hardness of their. 
heart. Evil-doers hate to come to the light, for the same reason 
that they hate the light itself when it comes to them. Of the unbe- 
lieving Jews Christ said, ‘‘ If I had not come and spoken unto them, 
they had not had sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin, they 
have both seen and hated both me and my Father ;” and that which 
is decisive as to this point—‘ because I tell you the truth, therefore 
ye believe me not.” “ The light shineth in darkness, and the dark. 
ness comprehended it not,” (i. e.) the Gospel is given to sinners, and 
they reject it. If then sinners hate the Gospel when correctly un- 
derstood, it follows that their hostility to it, and consequent rejection 
of it, are not to be attributed to the manner in which it is communi- 
cated to them, or the persons by whom itis done. ‘There are 
doubtless great defects in the characters of Gospel ministers and in 
their mode of preaching, and much injury results from these faults 
tothe souls of men. But the primary cause of the unbelief and im- 
penitence of sinnersis not found here. Christ himself wept over 
Jerusalem, and said, “‘ How often would I have gathered your chil- 
dren—but ye would not.” Was the fault in this case, in Christ and 
his defective and unskilful preaching? Was the fault partly in him 
and partly in the sinners of Jerusalem; or was it wholly in them? 
Paul tried his strength on Felix and Agrippa. Was it his fault that 

‘Felix trembled only, and Agrippa was but almost persuaded? In 
Christ and Paul, no one will pretend to find defects, which were the 
grounds of their failure in the cases, in which it happened. 

The Gospel itself is a perfect system. It is the wisdom of God 
and the power of God. It is not in consequence of its intrinsic insuf- 
ficiency to promote the well-being of man, that sinners hate it.— 
When correctly understood, the reason and conscience of sinners 
assent unto the system of saving grace, as good. ‘This must be so, 
or sinners could never be convinced of the sin of unbelief. In order 
to conviction of sin, it is necessary that a man not only sin, but he 
must also know that he has sinned. When he rejects the Gospel, he 
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will feel no remorse of conscience, unless he is persuaded that the 
Gospel is of God. He cannot be rationally satisfied that the Gos- 
pel is divine, unless he sees it to be worthy of God—i. e. true and 
good. If it be both true and good, then when he rejects it, his con- 
science accuses him of sin. Ifhe perceives inherent and essential 
defects in the Gospel system, he will so far necessarily justify him- 
self in refusing to embrace it. Paul, in Rom. 7: 14—24, shews us 
that man may be fully persuaded as to his reason and conscience, 
that the moral law is holy, just, and good, and yet nevertheless dis- 
obey it. If this be true of the law, much more may it be of the Gos- 
pel. 

Although the Gospel is a perfect system of saving grace, yet in 
itself it has no power to overcome the aversion of impenitent sinners, 
and to produce the obedience of faith. If it had such a power, the 
Gospel could never be a savor ef death unto death, and no man 
could be a hearer of the word, without becoming a doer of it likewise. 

If the Gospel be insufficient to prevent or overcome the hatred of 
sinners, it cannot be made efficient by augmenting its objective 
light-in the minds of men. Its inherent nature remaining the same, 
auy addition made to its amount, will not impart to it any new ap- 
titude to change the heart of a sinner. Whatever is grievous in 
itself, cannot surely be diminished in hatefulness by increase in 
quantity. 

The hatred of sinners to the Gospel, does not arise from the un- 
reasonableness of the conditions on which its benefits are bestowed. 
When sinners understand the Gospel correctly, their consciences 
are convinced that the terms of the Gospel are reasonable and in 
accordance with the nature and design of the system of saving grace, 
and if the hearts of sinners were under the government of reason 
and conscience, they would comply at once with its terms. 

The hatred of sinners against the Gospel does not proceed from 
its unadaptedness to the necessities of the human heart. ‘The Gos- 
pel speaks to the heart of man. It is a message of love respecting 
the works of infinite love in behalf of the happiness of sinful and 
miserable men. Strictly speaking, the Gospel can be understood 
cnly by the heart. A system of things emanating from love as its 
source and terminating in love as its object, must be, in all material 
respects, unintelligible, except to the heart, and that a heart also im- 
bued with love. The Gospel is adapted to the necessities of the 
heart of a sinner, but it is opposed to its corruptions; for if the Gos- 
pel did not oppose the corruptions of sinners, it would not be adapted 
to their wants. The truth is that the Gospel is hated, not because 
it is not fitted to remedy the evils which sin has made in the heart 
but on that very account. The odious thing in the Gospel, is its re. 
medial nature. It opposes the corruptions of the human heart, and 
therefore that heart opposes it. The remedy is hated because the 
disease is loved. ‘The essential excellency of the Gospel is, that it 
is adapted to save sinners from sin. Sinners love sin, and therefore 
they hate the very essence of the Gospel. Sinners love darkness 
rather than light because their deeds are evil. He that is of God 
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heareth God’s words, ye therefore hear them not because ye are not 
of God, says Christ to the unlelieving Jews, John 8: 47. 

From these observations it is evident that moral suasion is insuffi- 
cient to overcome the hatred of sinners to the Gospel. By moral 
suasion is meant considerations addressed to the mind and _ heart of 
man, intended and adapted to convince and persuade him respect- 
ing his duty and happiness. The Gospel is a system of doctrines, 
precepts, promises, and threatenings, addressed to man as a guilty 
and miserable sinner, yet also a rational and voluntary being,—a 
system most admirably fitted to convert him from the error of his 
ways, and turn him from darkness to light, and from the power of 
sin and Satan unto God. This system of grace and truth is called 
hight. Christ himself, and the Gospel,. and ministers, and the 
church, and Christians, are severally and collectively called light. 
Every thing which in any manner or form holds up this light 
objectively to the minds and hearts of sinners, is called moral means. 
The influence which light exerts, is called moral influence, and the 
energy of light, moral power. Now, if the light, when itis held up 
to the view of sinners, produces hatred instead of love, it fails en- 
tirely of accomplishing its purpose. The moral influence of truth 
and duty,—of arguments and motives, is made of none effect by the 
depravity of the heart. ‘The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to him.” ‘ Christ 
crucified is to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness.” The Gospel is hid to them that are lost. When the aver- 
sion of sinners to the Gospel is overcome therefore, it is not done 
by the moral influence of truth, objectively considered. 

There are some passages of Scripture which seem to contradict 
the sentiment just mentioned: (e. g.) Christ prays for his disciples, - 
“ Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” Respecting 
this passage, I observe: Ist. It does not appear that Christ intend- 
ed to attribute an efficient rather than an instrumental agency to 
the truth. 2d. The Apostles were not impenitent and unbelieving 
sinners. To believers the truth is eminently efficacious,—it is the 
wisdom of God and the power of God to salvation, to every one that 
believeth. James1: 18, ‘Of his own will begat he us with the 
word of truth.” It is plain that “the word of truth” is mentioned 
as an instrumental cause only, and not as the efficient cause of re- 
generation. dean ’ 

In this connexion it is important to advert to a distinction which 
ought to be made when speaking on the means of grace. In a gen- 
eral sense, the Gospel, with its entire apparatus of churches, Bibles, 
Sabbaths, preachers, pastors, prayer, &c., is the means of perpetu- 
ating and spreading saving grace among mankind. If the question 
be asked, how shall Pagans, Mahometans, Jews, Papists, Infidels, 
and ignorant and thoughtless sinners among ourselves, be brought to 
salvation? the answer is—send them the Gospel, and awaken their 
attention to it, and instruct them diligently, and earnestly, in the 
great truths concerning the necessity, nature, and benefits of repen- 
tance, faith, &c. For these are the means which God has ap. 
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pointed for the salvation of Jost men. But, when these means have 
all been used, and sinners manifest their hatred of the light of sal- 
vation ; another question arises, viz: how shall a sinner, who knows 
the truth as it is in Jesus, and hates it, be made to love it ’—the an- 
swer to the former question will not do for this. These two cases 
are distinct, and they ought not to be confounded. The moral in- 
fluence of the Christian religion on mankind, is one thing, the influ- 
ence by which the enmity of the human heart to this religion, when 
known, is overcome, is another thing. 

We are now prepared for the consideration of the question, How 
as the hatred of sinners to the light overcome ; or, in other words, how is 
a man made to love the light which he once hated ? In this case, either 
the light must be changed and made agreeable to the heart of the 
sinner, or the heart of the sinner must be altered and made agree- 
able to the light. Ifthe light is altered, it is another light, and so 
it is not the same light that was hated. If any thing be appended 
to the light, which is agreeable to the sinner, and if he be recon- 
ciled to the light for the sake of its appendix, the light is still hated. 
For example, the Gospel promises eternal happiness to them that 
receive the truth in the love of it. Happiness, in itself: considered, 
is agreeable to the human heart, although it hates the light. Eter- 
nal happiness is a motive to self-love of great force. Now, if the 
light, as bearing with it eternal happiness, and as seen under that 
aspect, is loved, no change has taken place in the heart of the 
sinner. The light in this sense is never hated by any evil doer. 
It is the holy nature of the light which makes it hateful to sinners, 
and not its happy consequences. But the light, in the sense for 
which it is hated, is the sense in which it is to be loved, in order 
that sinners may be saved. A forced, hypocritical, or external con- 
formity to the Gospel, may be produced by the fear of punishment, 
and the hope of reward, and no change of the human heart is neces- 
sary to effect it. If the light be loved then, because the light (so 
to speak,) loves the sinner, (i. e. promises him the good which he 
likes,) the sinner is a sinner still ; “ for sinners love these that love 
them ;” and sinners will do good and lend, hoping for something again. 
Reconciliation to the light, which proceeds from self-love, is there- 
fore spurious. It is as difficult to see how self-love can be volatized 
into holy love, or disinterested benevolence, as the love of getting, 
ean be worked into the love of giving. If self-love be divided and 
re-compounded,—if it be enlightened and elevated,—if it be refined 
and directed towards the future and invisible world,—if it be con- 
current with the Gospel, and deeply interested in spiritual and divine 
objects, it is still thé same, as to its moral nature and influence. 
The manner in which conversion is frequently described, seems to 
imply, that no more is necessary to a saving change oe! the heart, 
than to exchange temporal happiness for eternal, and to part with 
the pleasures and pursuits of the world for the sake of purer and 
more lasting pleasure in heaven. In this case, no change is requi- 
site in sinners, except the acquisition of so much prudence and self- 
denial as will enable them to forego a present temporary pleasure, 
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for the sake of that which is‘future and enduring. If this be holi- 
ness, it is already possessed by thousands of men of the world, who 
in ten thousands of ways practice it continually in their sinful pur- 
suits. If this be virtue and holiness, then all that is necessary to 
convert any sinner, who is prudent, is to convince his understanding 
that it is better for him to exchange the pursuit of the brief and 
transient objects of time, for those of eternity, and he is ready to 
do it at once, and with all his heart too. 

_ We are then to inquire how, the light remaining the same, nothing 
added to it or taken from it, the sinner, who hates it, is made to 
love it? _ : 

The Scriptures teach us that this change is made by the Holy 
Spirit. In a. general sense this is admitted by all parties. In re- 
gard to the agency of the Spirit in regeneration, what he does, is of 
more importance to understand, than how he does it ; and the manner 
of his agency is important chiefly, as it is connected with the nature 
of it. We may not understand how the Spirit turns the enmity of 
the heart, into love to the light, but we may understand what he 
does, viz: makes a man to love the light he before hated. Now 
the danger is, that in attempting to explain the way in which the 
Spirit acts, the substance of what he does is explained away with it. 
Those persons are very much exposed to this fatal error, who are 
anxious to give to men as much agency, and to the Spirit as little, 
as they possibly can; and yet leave the latter something to do in 
the case ; enough at least to save appearances, and those texts of 
Seripture which cannot in any way be set aside. It is, on the face 
of it, a suspicious circumstance, when attempts are made to conceal, 
or merely to allude to, or to put in a subordinate phrase, or to man- 
ifest jealousy of, the agency of the Spirit in regeneration. I feel 
justified in making this remark, because the sacred writers take a 
totally opposite course. Christ and the Apostles speak of the agen. 
cy of the Spirit in the conversion and-sanctification of sinners not 
only without hesitation and reserve, but in the most exalted terms. 
The work of the Holy Ghost in renewing the heart of man, after the 
image of Him who created him, is described in the same terms as 
are used in speaking of the most powerful, wonderful, and glorious 
of all.the works of God. ‘The sinner, whose heart is changed, is 
said to be born again, born of the Spirit, born of God, a new crea. 
ture, to have a new spirit, to have a new heart, created in Christ Je- 
sus, raised from the dead, made alive unto God, made a partaker of 
the Divine nature, made like to Christ, to have the Spirit of Christ, - 
to have the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, to be strengthened with 
all might in the inner man, and to be filled with all the fulness of 
God, &c.—with many other expressions equally remarkable. On 
the supposition that the sacred writers intended to ascribe the change 
of a sinner’s heart to the Spirit of God, and to represent it as an act, 
in which the power, and wisdom, and goodness of God are manifest- 
ed in as high a degree, as is done by the works of creation and the 
resurrection of the dead, how would they have used language other. 
wise than they have already done? Instead of appearing to be cau- 
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tious lest too much should be assigned to Divine agency in this case, 
they seem to spend the whole force of language and thought in 
reaching up to the height of the unsearchable greatness and glory 
of the Spirit’s operations in the hearts of sinners, when be turns them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of sin and Satan unto 
God. Indeed, Paul teaches us that the special illumination of the 
Holy Spirit is necessary to enable even Christians to attain just con- 
ceptions of the transcendent power of God, exerted in the hearts of 
sinners, when he changes them. Eph. 1: 16—20, Paul prays, 
«« That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may 
give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him, the eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that ye 
may know what is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceeding. 
greatness of his power to us-ward, who believe, according to the 
working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ when he 
raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the 
heavenly places,” &c. 

In regard to the agency of man, either in his own regeneration, 
orin that of others, the Scriptures manifest no uneasiness at all 
lest it should be overlooked and underrated ; but on the other hand, 
great care and pains are taken to exclude it altogether. Regene- 
ration is a divine work, nota human. It is wrought in man, but 
not by man. He isthe subject of it, not the author of it. Neither 
is it partly human, and partly divine, but it is altogether divine. 
If regeneration be the work of man, it is the product of his will. 
But in John 1:12, 18, we are taught that those who receive 
Christ, belieiving on his name, “ are born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” In regeneration 
we are to notice two things,—the substance of it, and the author 
of it. The substance of it, i. e. the new feelings or affection 
produced in the heart, and the producer. Now the sinner eannot 
produce this new affection—holy love to God and man—because, 
ist. Antecedent to experience he knows not what holy love is, 
and how can he voluntarily design the production of that, of which 
he has no knowledge ? The natural man: receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned. Should the 
sinner be willing to will the existence of holy feelings, he would 
not know how to do so, for he is ignorant of what sort of things 
holy feelings are. 2d. If he knew what holy feeling is, he would 
not choose it antecedent to his regeneration, for before the heart is 
changed, holy affection is disliked, and choosing, liking, preferring, 
willing holy feelings, are the result and not the cause of regenera- 
tion. He that wills the substance of regeneration is regenerated 
already. The nature of the case, as well as the Scriptures, there- 
fore, shew decisively that sinners do not change their own hearts. 

The jealousy which is felt for the honor of free agency, when 
closely sifted, will be found to end at last in jealousy, for human 
merit, and self-righteousness. It is remarkable that the preachers 
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and teachers of the doctrines of grace, in all ages of the church, 
have been compelled to turn their attention to the doctrine of 
free agency, not by any of the friends, but always by the enemies of 
those doctrines. The natural tendency ofthese doctrines is, to 
lead those who understand and embrace them, to think but meanly 
of the power of man’s will, in its natural state, towards any thing 
spiritually good. Experimental Christians, learned and unlearned, 
agree together in this point, and are most thoroughly orthodox ; 
having been faithfully taught it alike in their own experience. 
They regard the human will as utterly corrupt, and thereby impo- 
tent to any holy choice and feeling; not, according to the calum- 
nies of Pelagians and Arminians, because they find in this doctrine 
an excuse for their guilt, but because it is a matter of fact, and wit- 
nessed to by the Bible ; a knowledge of which, experimentally, is 
essential to salvation ; and theoretically, in order to a sound and 
consistent understanding of the Christian system. Instead of finding 
an excuse for sin in the total corruption of the human will, we 
find therein the utter wickedness and the only wickedness of man, 
and his just exposure to remediless ruin. A wicked will constitutes 
a wicked man, and if the will be bent to wickedness wholly, it 
constitutes total depravity, and perpetual depravity too, unless it 
be altered from above. And what becomes of man’s natural 
power ? is not this free? No; for it is all under a mortgage to a 
wicked will. Just so much of man’s natural ability as is related to 
his moral responsibility, is under the absolute’ control of his will. 
A wicked will, will no sooner grant power to any of the natural 
attributes of man, to thwart its Inclination, than a tyranical master 
will give liberty to his slaves to be masters over himself. A wicked 
will uses all the members of man as instruments of unrighteousness 
unto sin. ; 

The oft repeated assertion that a sinner ts able to make himself a 
new heart, if he will,—is either an idle saying, or it is a falsehood, 
or it is stating a truth very badly. Ifthe meaning of the assertion, 
that a sinner is able to make a new heart if he will, or that he is 
able to repent if he will, be, that if he approves and loves the 
feelings which are peculiar to the new heart, so that he desires 
them and wills to have them, then he is able to exercise them, the 
assertion is altogether idle ; for it is saying no more than this, that 
when a sinner approves and loves and desires holy feelings, he 
is able to do so—i. é. he feels holy desires when he feels holy de- 
sires ; or more briefly,—he wills what he wills, and is able to will, 
when he wills ;—and more briefly, he wills when he wills—(i. e.) 
he is able to will—i. e. he wills. pie tee’ 

If the meaning be—that a sinner, (i. e.) a man whose will is wick- 
ed, can with his wicked will, will the existence of a new heart, 1. e. 
a holy will,—the assertion amounts to this,—a wicked will can will 
a holy will, which is a contradiction in terms. 

If the meaning be, that a sinner is able to perform any of those par- 
ticular acts which are required of him in the Gospel, provided he has 
a willing mind, then the assertion is true, but it is badly worded.— 

Vor. I. 47 
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The language of the Bible is popular. The commands and invita- 
tions of the Gospel to sinners to come to Christ, to repent, to love 
God, are easily understood, and as easily complied with, when they 
meet with a willing mind. And as men are properly said to be able 
to do that, which they can do if they please, so they are said to be 
able to do all that the Gospel requires, for it demands nothing above 
the power of any one who is pleased with its proposals. The want of 
a willing mind towards those things which God requires, is human 
depravity, and the supposition that God is not to command men to 
do any which they are averse to, is making sin an excuse for itself. 
When, then, we are told that man must have the power to turn his 
own will, in order to render him an accountable being, we are told 
one of the most absurd things that was ever imagined. For the 
power to turn the will in this case, is a power to oppose and resist 
and overcome the will, i.e. a power to act contrary to a man’s own 
will; and is this free agency? Free agency is commonly thought to 
consist in ability and liberty to follow one’s will. But we have here 
liberty and power to act against one’s own will. Freedom consists 
in liberty to have one’s will. Liberty not to have one’s own will, is 
liberty not to be free, and power to enforce it, i. e. liberty and pow- 
er to put an end to one’s liberty and power, which is free agency 
that no friend of human liberty would ever use, if he might. 

The badness of sin and the goodness of holiness, lie in their res- 
pective natures, not in their causes. The will of a man, if it be op- 
posed to God’s will, is criminal on account of its contrariety to the 
holy will of God, and not on account of its origin. Ifthe cause of 
this opposition be only blameable, then the opposition itself is blame- 
less. God’s will respecting man’s duty is signified in the moral law, 
and is opposition to this law blameless? God’s will respecting the 
salvation of sinners is made known in the Gospel, and is opposition 
to this will blameless? All sin is found in disobedience to the law 
and Gospel. This disobedience is voluntary, i. e. the will of man is 
opposed to the will of God. Sin then consists in the nature of the 
will’s acts, and not inthe cause. When, then, it is said, that a sin- 
ner is to blame for his wicked will, because he might have willed oth- 
erwise, the blame of his wicked will is shifted from its nature, to 
something else, viz: his abuse of his power to have willed in a dif- 
ferent way. And, suppose for a moment that this be so—why is 
this abuse of his power criminal? Because the power is used in op- 
position to the will of God. Is this criminal in its own nature, or is 
the cause, the abuse, to blame? In a word, let us trace the point 
back ever so far, we must at last come to that which is criminal in 
itself, and not in its cause, or else push sin out of existence. 
og MALE regard to the moral character of external actions, we do inquire 
for the internal cause of them, before we can denominate them 
either good or bad. But when we arrive at the secret motive, the 
hidden will and design, we stop there, and do not go on further to 
find out why the will was either good or bad. 

We come to the conclusion, therefore, that the Holy Spirit is the 
sole author of regeneration. He, and he alone, changes the will of 
man from sin to holiness. 
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Whether the Spirit acts by a direct efficiency, is thought by some 
to be a question of importance, for they deem it necessary to deny 
it; as the admission of it, is, ia their judgment, inconsistent with 
man’s accountability. But if the goodness and moral excellency of 
holiness lie in its nature, and not in its cause, how does the direct 
and omnipotent agency of the Spirit, in producing holiness in the 
heart of man, take away its praiseworthiness? If the will be in con- 
formity with the will of God, it is a holy will, and the man, whose 
will is thus right with God, is a holy man. If this be not holiness, 
what is? If a sinner repents and believes the Gospel, he is entitled 
to salvation on account of the repentance and faith themselves, and 
not on account of the cause of them. Repentance and faith do not 
cease to be what they are, because they are the gifts of God, nei- 
ther are they soiled or disgraced by being wrought into the human 
heart, by the almighty power of the Spirit of God directly exerted. 
When God works in a man, to will and to do of his good pleasure, 
it is certain that God will not despise the willing and the doing 
which he has himself, most graciously and gloriously produced; how- 
ever meanly they may be spoken of by Pelagians and Arminians ; 
for that a created holiness is not holiness, is a fundamental dogma 
of their creed ; and hence their endeavors so to explain the agen- 
cy of the Spirit in regeneration, as to evade the admission of his di- 
rect efficiency. 

By the direct exertion of Divine power on the human will, in 
turning it from sin to holiness, there is not intended any violence at 
all to the free nature of the will. The Spirit does not force and 
compel the will in its new motions. By an inscrutable influence 
upon its internal nature, in strict conformity with the laws of its 
being, as essentially active, the Spirit does, in a silent and im- 


perceptible manner, quicken it with that sort of vitality, by means _ 


of which, it does spontaneously feel the attractions of Divine love ; 
and being thus turned unto God, it goes forth to God of its own ac- 
cord, and rejoices in its new and happy liberty from the bondage of 
sin. Although the will be essentially active in its being and opera. 
tions, yet as susceptive of the new influence exerted within its inter- 
nal nature, it is a recipient. In whatever sense the will of man re- 
ceives influence, either from God or the creature, in respect to its 
reception of that influence, it is necessarily susceptive. 

The remarks which I have made on depravity and regeneration, 
are not the uncertain and useless speculations of human philosophy, 
but the obvious facts and reflections which stand out on the face of 
experience and Scripture, and which readily occur to plain men, 
when they seriously attend to these subjects. I have not attempted 
to penetrate the hidden nature of depravity on the one hand, nor 
the specific action of the Spirit in removing it, on the other. _ Wheth- 
er the cause of sin is negative or positive,;—whether sin be an act 
or a habit,—whether it be seated in the body or found simply in 
temptation,—whether any sinful cause precedes the first sinful voli- 
tion, are all questions of importance in many respects, but they are 
not so important as that of the entire innate corruption of man’s 
will, primeval with his being, and incurable except by the almighty 
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energy of the divine Spirit. _ Corruption of the will is as old as the 
will itself, and its existence is begun in sin. ‘That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh, and is by nature a child of wrath. 4a 

Whether regeneration consists in the implantation of a principle 
of holiness, or a taste and relish for holiness, or whether it is no more 
than a holy exercise of the will disconnected from any preceding 
state or quality of the will, are intricate, or may be made intricate, 
questions, and so liable to unprofitable disputes. But that the Spi- 
rit of God himself is the sole author of the great and necessary 
change of man’s will from sin to holiness, that he acts directly on 
the will, independently of its own previous choice, consent, and co- 
operation, and is irresistible and efficacious in his influence, is not a 
question of vain and deceptive philosophy, but one of the most plain 
doctrines of the Bible, and a matter of fact, of which every truly 
converted man is an example and a witness. 

A brief recapitulation of the subjects of this discourse will shew it 
to be eminently of practicable importance, and fundamental in the 
Gospel system. 

If the will of man is not corrupt, then its sinful volitions are in- 
voluntary mistakes, and are therefore proofs of ignorance and not 
of depravity. If the corruption of the will is not criminal in itself, 
but in its cause, and men are not to conclude themselves sinners for 
their wicked wills, then the tree can no longer be known by its 
fruits, but only by its roots. Ifthe will of man is renewed by truth, 
then sound instruction will be infallibly followed by saving conver- 
sion, and none wil] be wicked, except those who are simply unin- 
formed. Ifa sinner can change his own heart, then a man can be 
born of himself. The old man, which is corrupt. according to the 
deceitful lusts, can beget the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness. As the man is, on this supposi- 
tion, the son of himself, he is bourd to yield all_the affections of a 
child to a father ; and as the new-born son inherits an excellent and 
noble nature from his father, and by birth is entitled to all the hon- 
ors and blessings of an heir of heaven and eternal glory, what 
boundless praise and ceaseless gratitude are due from so happy a 
son to so kind and gracious a father! In this case, it is no longer 
true that that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and the question is 
answered—* who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean 2?” 

If the direct agency of God, in producing holiness in the will of 
man is to the damage of a man’s moral character, then the less that 
man has to do with God, in his conversion, the better; and if.a 
saint has any genuine moral excellence, uncontaminated by the 
touch of Divine power, he is not under obligation to do so much as 
the Pharisee, who “thanked God that he was not as other men are.” 

If the Spirit of God does not act directly upon the will, but only 
by means of motives, then sinners are made saints by their own 
works; for in all cases man is the author of all those acts which 
are produced by the influence of motives. He acts in no case in 
any other way than as he is incited by motives. If he becomes a 
new man, therefore, solely by yielding to motives, he has made him- 
self a new character, precisely as he has made himself a new house, 
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—they are equally the product of human works. But it is not -by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but by his mercy he 
saved us with the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Our subject shews us to whom pastors and people are to look for. _ 
efficacy of the means of grace, which God has appointed ae the 
salvation of sinners. 

To us, my brethren in the: ‘ministry, no subject related to he sa- 
cred office, is so vital as this is. Our modes of thinking, feeling, 
and acting, in our public capacity, as the ambassadors of Christ to 
sinful men, are controled by our views respecting the author and 
nature of regeneration. If a preacher supposes: that the turning 
power in regeneration lies in the sinner’s own will, he will of course, 
if he intends to take any partin bringing it about, speak to the sin- 
ner in that manner best fitted to move him to make the desired 
change. He must, of course, propose motives which the sinner can 
feel. He must rendera change of heart pleasing to the sinner, 
in order to make the proposed change an eligible and desirable 
revolution. As the preacher caunot compel the will of the sinner, 
he must of necessity invite and persuade it. ‘To invite the will to 
regeneration, he must render the change inviting. Accordingly, 
nothing is to be shewn to the sinner, in relation to the proposed 
change, which is repugnant or offensive,—nothing which is repul- 
sive. He must take this course, if he desires to succeed ; for in no 
other way can he gain over the will of asinner, but by motives which 
are agreeable to his will. Ifa sinner can be made to change his 
will by motives which are offensive to his will, then he has made 
the change involuntarily, and is made to like to do-that which he 
dislikes to do, even while he is disliking it. If, therefore, there be 
any doctrines or duties of the Bible which are disagreeable to the 
sinner, these must be withheld, or explained away, or represented in 
such a manner as not to irritate his pride, or alarm his self-love, or 
disturb his peace ; especially must he avoid every thing in the Bible 
which tends to produce discouragement respecting the way to be 
saved and the certainty of his attaining it. He must shew the sin- 
ner. how easy it is to think and feelas God-would have him, and 
that it ts altogether in his own power and choice, to become at once 
a child of God. In a word, he will aim to represent the Gospel 
system in such a manner as will please the sinner’s will. -I trust, 
my brethren, that you do not require one word to be said to con- 
vince you, that such a mode as this is, is utterly unscriptural and 
most mischievous. If the Gospel is made agreeable to the unsanc- 
tified will of men, it is certainly utterly perverted and corrupted by 
the preacher, ‘who is guilty of it. Supposed conversions accom- 
plished in this way, leave the last state of poor deceived sinners 
worse than the first. 

’ All-those views of the power of the fruit “Te in conversion, 
which have a tendency towards regarding it as decisive in producing 
a’change of heart, lead to this mode of preaching by*those ministers 
who adopt them. The preaching of professed Arminians is notori- 
ously of this character. By these, in an explicit manner, the effi- 
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cient cause of regeneration is ascribed to man’s free will, and the 
agency of the Spirit is considered to be only subsidiary, or acting 
through the medium of motives. Consequently they discard the 
doctrine of native depravity, the total corruption of the will, eternal 
personal election, special and sovereign grace, the direct agency of 
the Spirit, and final perseverance, because these doctrines take 
the decision of the question whether a sinner shall be saved or not 
from man, and put it altogether in the hands of God. Just in pro- 
portion therefore as the views of ministers lean towards the exalta- 
tion of the power of the will in its natural state, they become jeal- 
ous of the doctrines of grace. | When they are not disowned, they 
are coldy and cautiously spoken of. . They aim to take out of them, 
if they profess them in form, their proper meaning and point. They 
give them an interpretation which is tantamount to downright Armin- 
lanism, because they shut out of them entirely the sovereign will and 
pleasure of God in the case of each sinner’s salvation, and give no 
place for a sinner to see and feel his absolute dependence on the 
mere mercy of God for the gift of a willing mind to turn and live. 
Drop out this sentiment from the Calvinistic system, and the life of 
it is extinct ; and though the form of sound doctrine is left, it is no 
better than a dead carcass. 

But, on the other hand, the preacher who relies on the powerful 
demonstration of the Spirit of God, to make the truth which he 
teaches, effectual, will have no motive to shun the declaration of the 
whole counsel of God, whether sinners will hear or whether they 
will forbear. As the Spirit of truth is the author of the faith both in 
the Bible and in the souls of men, he will of course regard it of fun- 
damental necessity, that he preach the word of the Spirit faithfully, 
in order that the same Spirit may bless it effectually to turn sinners 
from darkness to light. He will fear to grieve that Spirit on whose 
favor alone he relies for all his success in winning souls to Christ. 
As the weapons of his warfare are not carnal, but: mighty through 
God, he will not use carnal policy, nor fleshly wisdom, nor human 
expediency, nor excellency of speech, nor the philosophy of men, 
in declaring the testimony of God. He will meekly instruct those 
that oppose themselves, because, peradventure God may give 
them repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth. Although 
he views the case of sinners in themselves to be desperate, 
and their conversion, so far as human power is concerned, impos- 
sible with men, yet he goes to his work without anxiety, because 
he fully understands, with Christ, and believes it too, that that 
which is impossible with men is possible with God. He knows 
that the treasure of the Gospel is committed to earthen vessels, for 
this very end—that the excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of man. 

Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work, to 
do his will, working in you that which is well pleasing in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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Lerrers rrom Aristarcuus To Puitemon, in which the Distinguishing 
Doctrines of the Gospel are discussed, and Objections stated and Answered. 
By Cuauncry Les, D. D., Pastor of a Church in Marlborough, Conn.— 
pp. 221. 12mo. Hartford : Hanmer & Comstock. 


*« These that have turned the world upside down are come hither 
also.” This was the disingenuous cry, by which certain envious 
Jews once attempted to bring reproach on the preaching of the 
Gospel. The Apostles, being commissioned by Christ, to declare 
and defend his truth, went to their work in the face of a world of 
opposition. The doctrines of the cross found nothing to welcome 
them,—nothing to plead for them, in the human heart. They con- 
cerned the only remedy for sin, and the only effectual method of 
application; but on this very account they were hated. And, while 
the world opposed, and reviled, and persecuted, it attempted, at the 
same time, to stigmatize the advocates of divine truth as the crim- 
inal occasion of all this evil. When Paul came to Thessalonica 
and found a synagogue of the Jews, as his manner was, he went in 
‘unto them, and reasoned with them out of the Scriptures. His labor 
was in a measure blessed ; some believed, and thus all things went 
on peaceably. But soon the envious Jews which believed not, took 
unto themselves certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gathered 
a company, and set all the city-on an uproar, and assaulted the 
house of Jason, and sought to bring them out to the people; and 
when they found them not, they drew Jason and certain brethren 
unto the rulers of the city, crying, ‘‘ These that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also.” What is particularly 
remarkable in this account is, that these men, after having made all 
this uproar, should have the effrontery to charge it to the Apostles. 
Nor is this the only, nor the last instance, in which this course has 
been taken, to the injury of the truth, and the prejudice of men 
against the Gospel. It has indeed been a common expedient with 
opposers of the truth, of all descriptions, to raise an uproar, to make 
divisions, to excite persecutions, and then charge them to those who 
faithfully dispense the truth, as they have received it from their 
Divine Master. Indeed, there is a system of truth, a family of 
doctrines, which is always hunted and scouted by the world, and 
which will be charged with all the divisions which Satan and wicked 
men can produce. This family of doctrines has the common appel- 
lation of Grace, because it is founded in man’s unworthiness and 
dependence, and in the free and sovereign grace of God. 

It will be, by no means strange, if the little volume, whose title 
stands at the head of this article, should, from certain quarters, meet 
the greeting which has been common to all kindred productions, 
from the time of Christ and his Apostles, till now. ‘This volume 
treats of that family of doctrines, which has every where been spoken 
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against ; and which has been considered, not only by lewd fellows 
of the baser sort, but by many who stand high in earthly honor, as 
the occasion of turning the world upside down. By many, there- 
fore, this volume will “perhaps be regarded-as a disturber of the 
public tranquillity. But this will in no degree prevent the pleasure 
or the profit, which it will afford to those who love the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

We greet this volume as an acquisition to the cause of evangelical 
truth, and cheerfully bid it welcome to a station among the advocates 
of the orthodoxy of our Pilgrim Fathers. ‘This we do, not only on 
account of the intrinsic merit of the volume itself, but also, because 
it-is the production, and a kind of latter harvest, of a venerable ser- 
vant of Christ, who has been long, and favorably known to the Chris- 
tian public, as a revival preacher, as the author of “ Revival Sermons,” 
and as a successful and faithful pastor ; and in whose case, we have 

< a a practical illustration of the importance of uniting correct “doctrinal 
ie Jagsieiele with efficient pastoral labor. ‘The author of this volume, 
_as we have had occasion to know, has uniformly preached the dis- 
Al guishing doctrines which he here maintains. And he has found 
___ them to be blessed of the Holy Spirit, as the means of convicting and 

converting sinners, and of edifying and comforting the people of God. 
He then can feel a confidence in pleading for these truths, and in 

- recommending them to the attention of his fellow men. 


It is not our design to enter upon a critical examination of the 
volume before us. We have neither time nor space for such an 
effort, if all other requisites were in possession. But we wish 
merely to draw the attention of our readers and friends to the volume ; 
_and, as it is calculated for general circulation, both as to size, prive, 
and mode of treatment, we hope no one, who loves the sincere milk 
of the word, will fail to regale himself with that portion which is 
here provided and prepared. We subjoin the table of -Contents, 
and a few extracts, as a specimen of the sentiment and execution. 


“Letter I, The original and fallen state of man. What our natural char- 
acter.. The kind and degree of human depravity. 

“ Letter Il. The same subject continued. Applied to infants. Illustrated 
and proved by Scripture. 

“ Letter III. On the doctrine of election and predestination, and the perse- 
verance of saints. 

“Letter IV. Sin derived from Adam to his posterity, by divine constitution, 
not imputed. Spiritual death, guilt, and not punishment. No proof of the 
moral purity of children, either from Scripture or their natural amiable quali- 
ties. Conscience defined, and shewn to be consistent with total depravity. 

‘Letter V. Natural and moral impotence distinguished. Regeneration an 
unsought grace, effected by the immediate, instantaneous, and irr esistible ope- 
ration of the Spirit of God. 

“Letter VI. Free moral agency explained, and shewn to be consistent with 
absolute dependence ‘he doctrine of a self-determining power in the human 
will, examined and refuted. 

« Letter VIL. Regeneration wrought by the sovereign power of God, ex- 
clusive of the agency of its subject. 

“Letter VIII. Universal divine agency explained and vindicated, from 
Scripture and reason. ~ 


ty 
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“ Letter IX. The strivings of the Divine Spirit, what—have no tendency 
to change the sinner’s heart. Therefore consistent with hardening his heart. 
Conviction—what—its design and benefit. God’s will respects, not his com- 
mands, but his purposes. 


“Letter X. Universal redemption examined, and shewn to be unfounded 
in Scripture. 

“ Letter XI. Universal sufficiency of grace to destroy the power of sin, no 
consequence of the atonement of Christ, and not taught in the word of God. 

“ Letter XII. The sovereignty of God consistent with the equity of his 
government. His sovereignty distinguished from his independence. Discrim- 
inating grace asserted and defended. ; 

“ Letter XIII. Election consistent with the free universal invitations of 
the Gospel ; and with the use and benefit of means. 

“Letter XIV. The doctrine of election consistent with divine impartiality. 

“ Letter XV. The same subject continued, and the distinction between 
general and distributive justice stated and applied. 

“ Letter XVI. Conditional election examined, and its absurdity exposed. 

*“ Letter XVII. The doctrine of Predestination has no tendency to licen- 
tiousness, but to the greatest moral purity ;—affording also the highest and 
only encouragement to prayer. 

“ Letter XVIII. The doctrine defended against sundry common cavils of — 


its opposers,—and the correspondence closed with a solemn and affectionate 
exhortation.” 


Concerning the nature of the will as a voluntary power, the 
following remarks are just, and worthy of deliberate consideration. 


« The nature of the will is to be active, always in exercise ; and it is certain 
that it cannot love and hate, choose and refuse the same objects at the same 
time, and that, for the same perceptible qualities. Neither, of two objects 
perfectly dissimilar, and in their natures opposed, can it view both with compla- 
cence. It will necessarily choose the one and refuse the other. Now sinning, 
or self-gratification, which is the direct object of choice to the depraved mind, 
being diametrically opposed to holiness, it is absurd to suppose that a supreme 
love to the one does not go to the exclusion of the other.” 


On the following passage in Psalm 58: 3 : ‘** The wicked are es- 
tranged from the womb, they go astray as soon as they be bora 
speaking lies ;” our author makes the following appropriate remarks, 
which we recommend to the attention and candid consideration of 
all whom the subject may concern. 


“ To say here, as some do, that the passage is figurative, and not to be literally 
understood,—but that the child will be a sinner if he lives to be a moral agent, 
and that his first moral exercises will be evil, is an unreasonable evasion, per- 
verting the true sense of the passage. And the argument to support their the- 
ory, from the expression, speaking lies, because young children have not the 
faculty of speech, is a mere quibble. Mankind can speak lies, without the use 
of words, and they thus do, in every sinful exercise of the heart. Every sin is 
a practical falschood,—it denies the relation and fitness of things,—the authori- 
ty of God and the justice of his law. Among other traits of moral character 
by which the Psalmist describes the righteous man, one is that, ‘He speaketh 
the truth in his heart.” Ps. 15:2. 


Concerning the extraordinary argument, advanced by some, that 
young animals suffer as well as young children, and therefore suf. 
fering proves the moral character of the one, as much as of the 
other, Dr. Lee makes the following remarks, 


“ This is indeed, too sickening and revolting for contemplation. To rank 
the children of men, possessing rational and immortal souls, for whom the glo- 
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i ‘our suffered and died, who bear the seals, and are entitled to the 
Pe ays of the everlasting covenant, who are the capable subjects of divine 
grace, and of the eternal salvation of God in heaven ;—to rank them, I say, 
with the brutes that perish,—is an insult to reason and Scripture, an outrage 
upon humanity, and too absurd and degrading to merit a serious reply. 


On the whole, we desire that our respected friend, the author, may 
have an ample reward for this labor of love, in seeing the cause of 
truth promoted, the interests of Zion secured, and much glory re- 
dounding to God our Saviour. 
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THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


(Continued.) 


Before we proceed to the narration of events connected with the 
rise and progress of the Roman Church, it may be expedient to give 
a brief account of its pretensions and claims. ; 

The Church of Rome, then, maintains that Christ’s intention and 
appointment were, that his followers should be collected into one 
sacred empire, subject to the government of St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors ; and divided, like the kingdoms of this world, into several 
provinces ; that in consequence thereof, Peter fixed the seat of the 
ecclesiastical dominion at Rome ; but that, afterwards, to alleviate 
the burden of his office, he divided the church into three greater 
provinces, according to the division of the world at that time; and 
appointed a person to preside in each, who was distinguished by the 
title of Patriarch; that the European Patriarch resided at Rome, 
the Asiatic at Antioch, and the African at Alexandria; that the 
Bishops of each province, among whom there were various ranks, 
were to reverence the authority of their respective Patriarchs; and 
that both Bishops and Patriarchs were to be passively subject to the 
supreme dominion of the Roman Pontiff. (See Leo Allatius de per- 
petua consensu, Eccles. Orient. et occident, Lib. 1, chap. 2. Notes 
in Mosheim.) The Church of Rome claims, that she only, has an 
uninterrupted succession of her pastors from the Apostles of Christ. 
She only has been always one, by all her members, professing one 
faith, in one communion, under one chief pastor, succeeding St. Pe- 
ter, to whom Christ committed the charge of his whole flock, and 
the keys of heaven. She only has been always holy, and teaching 
all holiness by inviting all to holiness—by affording all helps and 
means of holiness, and by having in all ages innumerable holy ones 
in her communion. She only is catholic or universal, by subsisting 
in all ages—by teaching all nations, and by maintaining all truths. 
She only is apostolical, by deriving her doctrine, her communion, 
her orders and mission from the Apostles of Christ. She only has 
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converted infidel nations, with their kings to the faith of Christ, and 
to this day, sends her priests and missionaries into all parts of the 
world to propagate the kingdom of Christ. She only has been in 
all ages illustrated by innumerable miracles, and by the wonderful 
lives and deaths of innumerable saints. All other sects began by 
separating from her, and their first teachers went out from her, and 
had before acknowledged her authority. They were all censured 
by her, at their first appeatance. But she never departed or sepa- 
rated from any more ancient church, or was ever censured by any 
lawful authority. In a word, she includes the great body of Chris. 
tians, descending from the primitive apostolic Church ; consequent- 
ly, she is the one, holy, catholic, and apostolical Church. ( See 
Gother’s Papist, quoted in Cramp’s Text Book of Popery.) 

The Church of Rome also claims infallibility. She says, the 
Church cannot err in faith or morals. This virtually includes the 
infallibility of the Pope, since, according to the Council of Florence, 
he is the head of the whole church, and the father and teacher of 
all Christians, and to him in St. Peter, was delegated by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, full power to feed, rule, and govern the universal 
church. ‘That general councils, representing the whole church, 
are infallible, is also implied. Bellarmine, expounding Luke, 22: 
31, 32, maintains that the Saviour promised to Peter and to his suc- 
cessors that they should never lose the true faith, or teach any thing 
contrary to it. The true, obedient son of the church depends on 
its infallibility as his only standard. His faith is thus summarily ex- 
pressed. “I believe in all things as the Holy Catholic Church be- 
lieves ” And he willingly swears and promises true obedience to 
the Roman bishop, the successor of St. Peter, the Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ ; and professes, and undoubtedly 
receives all things delivered, defined, and declared by the sacred 
Canons and General Councils, and particularly by the Holy Coun- 
cil of Trent ; and condemns and rejects, and anathematizes all 
things contrary thereto, and all heresies whatsoever, condemned 
and anathematized by the church. (See Pope Pius’s creed, quoted 
in Cramp’s Text Book of Popery.) 

The Church of Rome also claims to be the only infallible reposi- 
tory of truth, and as having the sole right to interpret and expound 
the Scriptures. Thus the present Pope, in a late pastoral address 
to his clergy, published in the New York Observer, represents it as 
a most preposterous and presumptuous idea that every man should 
read the Bible and believe for himself. As a means of self-preser- 
vation, it is said, and of preventing schisms and controversies, it is 
necessary that the church or its officers should have the right of 
settling the meaning of the sacred oracles. And therefore that the 
common people have nothing to do with the Scriptures, only as they 
are offered to them by their teachers. It might be well for those 
who assume this prerogative, and advance this argument, to look at 
the other side, and determine which is the greater evil, division and 
controversy, by which truth is elicited and understood ; or a stag. 
nant mass of ignorance, and superstition, remaining stationary, in 
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union and qnietude. And another thing is, in this place, worthy of 
consideration. If teachers could always be trusted to state the truth, 
still the labor of searching for it seems to be necessary to give it its 
proper influence in the mind. Men may hear statements which are 
true, and yet their assent to them may be mere credulity or super- 
stition, But, to be thoroughly convinced and rationally persuaded, 
men must search for truth as for hid treasure, and see, for them- 
selves, its foundation and connexion. ‘The proposal, therefore, of 
ihe Roman church, that the teachers of religion shall be the only 
and authoritative source of truth, is inconsistent with the laws of the 
human mind, as well as calculated to produce evil communications. 
It may make bigots and fanatics, but can never make true believers. 
It will be found, in the course of history, which we propose to trace, 
that the withholding of the word of God from the people, has been 
productive of the most deadly corruptions in the church, and is of 
itself enough to stamp any religious community with the mark of 
Antichrist. 

As we have seen that the claims of the Reman church are foun- 
ded, in a great measure, on the supposed supremacy of St. Peter, 
and the fact that he fixed the seat of the holy empire at Rome, and 
that the Pope of Rome is his rightful successor, it may be well to 
examine this ground a little, for a little is ail that our limits will 
allow. For proofthat Peter had a supremacy among the disciples 
of Christ, we shall of course be referred to the passage in Matthew 
16 : 18, 19.—But let us take the passage in its connexion, and what 
is the meaning? Christ said to his disciples, ‘‘ But who say ye that 
Tam?” “And Simon Peter answered and said, thou artthe Christ 
the Son of the living God.” Christ pronounces Peter blessed be- 
cause he had this view of him, in which view, and in the consequent 
blessedness, all the other disciples, as they were also true believers, 
must have participated, and the blessing pronounced doubiless had 
reference to them all, though addressed to Peter, because he had 
spoken in behalf of the rest. It is also to be remembered here, that 
Simon had received the surname of Peter, or Cephas, which means 
arock. Christ then addresses him, in allusion to his surname, and 
also to the truth which he had just confessed, and said, “I say un- 
to thee, that thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Which 
is as much as to say, your name signifies a rock, and the truth con- 
cerning Christ which you have just confessed is also a rock, and 
answers to your name, and on this rock, i. e. this fundamental truth, 
that Lam Christ, the Son of the living God, I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. He then proceeds 
to say farther to Peter, as he had spoken in behalf of the other dis- 
ciples, and stood for the time, in a manner, their representative, “I! 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” &c., i. e. that a 
delegated authority to execute the laws of Christ in his visible church, 
to admit members, to administer ordinances, and censures, was com- 
mitted to the Apostles and ministers of Christ. But to suppose that 
all this is spoken exclusively of Peter, personally, irrespectively of 
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the truth which he published, or the office he held in common with 
other disciples, is the height of arrogance and folly. Those who 
take this view of the case, will do well to look alittle farther on in 
the history of Peter, and they will find Christ saying to-him, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence unto me, for thou savour- 
est not the things that be of God, but those that be of men.”— 
Where then was Peter’s supremacy ? Let them look farther still, and 
they will find this same Peter denying his Lord, even with profane 
oaths. Where now is Peter’s supremacy? And if they should re- 
sort to the interview which Christ had with his disciples after his 
resurrection, as described by John; in which he said to Peter, once 
and again, feed my sheep, and feed my lambs; they will find this as 
little to their purpose in establishing Peter’s supremacy. Christ, in 
all probability, gave Peter these repeated charges, as a rebuke for 
his former inconstancy, and as, in this respect, standing behind all’ 
the other disciples. Peter understood it in this manner, for he was 
grieved at these repeated and discriminating reproofs, and was led 
to reiterate his attestation of love to Christ. Would he have done 
this if he had understood that Christ was then investing him with 
supreme authority in his church, and constituting him and his suc- 
cessors the vicars of Christ on earth, till the end of time? And as to 
the fact, that Peter was the founder of the church at Rome, and 
made it the seat of his ecclesiastical empire, the subject, to say the 
least, is involved in much uncertainty. On this point Milner makes 
the following very just remarks: 

“It may seem to have been purposely appointed by infinite wis- 
dom, that our first accounts of the Roman church should be very 1m- 
perfect, in order to confute the proud pretensions to universal do- 
minion, which its bishops have, with unblusbing arrogance, support- 
ed for so many ages. Ifa line or two in the Gospels, concerning 
the keys of St. Peter, has been made the foundation of such lofty 
pretensions, in his supposed successors, to the primacy, how would 
they have gloried, if his labors at Rome had been so distinctly cele- 
brated, as those of Paul in the several churches? What bounds 
would have been set to the pride of ecclesiastical Rome, could she 
have boasted of herselfas the mother church, like Jerusalem, or 
even exhibited such trophies of Scriptural fame as Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Corinth, or Ephesus? The silence of Scripture is the more 
remarkable, because the church itself was, in an early period, by no 
means insignificant, either for the number or the piety of its con- 
verts. If one might indulge a conjecture, I should suppose that 
Aquila and Priscilla, who had labored with Paul at Corinth, both ina 
spiritual and temporal sense, and had been expelled from Italy by 
the emperor Claudius, and whom, in his epistle, Paul salutes as at 
Rome, were first concerned in the plantation of this church, which 
was numerous before any apostle had been there. Some writers 
seem to have gone too far, in denying that Peter ever was at Rome. 
The cause of Protestantism needs not the support of an unreasona- 
ble scepticism. Undoubtedly the account of Peter's martyrdom 
there, with that of Paul, rests on a foundation sufficiently strong, the 
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concurrent voice of antiquity. The first epistle of Peter, by the 
close of it, seems to have been dated thence, for the church at Baby- 
lon, according to the style of Christians at that time, could be no 
other than Rome. Of the literal Babylon we hear nothing in those 
times.” ; 

Thus we see, that, even admitting Peter’s supremacy in the 
church, which is done, however, merely for argument’s sake, the 
tenure by which the Romans avail themselves of that supremacy, as 
the successors of St. Peter, is extremely slender. If Rome had not 
been once the seat of earthly power and splendor, and thus able to 
give force to her pretensions, it is very doubtful whether her con- 
nexion with Peter, or his primacy among the Apostles, would ever 
have been advanced as the ground of any peculiar prerogatives. In- 
deed, we hazard nothing in saying, there is no reason to suppose 
such would ever have been the fact. Rome was once mistress of 
the world, and she retained her pre-eminence after she had laid aside 
the insignia of paganism. Any honor, therefore, which she chose 
to take to herself, in the face of the then known world, must be al- 
lowed; because there was no power then that could gainsay or re- 
sist. ‘This, we apprehend, is the true secret of Peter’s primacy, and 
Roman supremacy, and papal arrogancy. And that it is so, will 
appear from the fact, that this assumption by the Bishop of Rome 
was long contested, and became established by a very gradual accu- 
mulation of power, not until the sixth or seventh centuries. But of 
this we shall learn more in the sequel. Suffice it for the present to 
say, that the Scriptures afford no sufficient ground for the claims 
advanced by the Roman church. The Bible is silent as to any pre- 
cedence of Peter, cr any supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, as his 
successor. Much less do the Scriptures give any warrant for the 
claim of infallibility, on the part of the Pope, or the Roman church, 
or teach, that the Roman priesthood is to be regarded as the oracle 
of Divine truth, and human opinion the rule of faith and practice. 
And it must be those, and those only, from whom the Bible has been 
removed, and whose minds are destitute of its light, that can be made 
to believe, or acquiesce in such presumption. 

Before we proceed to the regular course of historical narration, 
which we design to commence in our next number, it may be ad- 
visable just to glance at some of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Roman church. What we now design to give is a mere summary, 
that our readers may have some clue to the doctrinal character of 
the community whose history we are about to examine. The sub- 
ject of the doctrines of the Roman church, will be taken up again, 
when we come to the history of the Council of Trent, in the 16th 
century. ‘Then we design to go into the subject atlength. But that 
the mind may not, meanwhile, be in doubt and perplexity as to the 
real character of this nominally Christian church, we subjoin the 
following summary, from Buck’s Theological Dictionary, which is, 
as he says, extracted from the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
and from the creed of Pope Pius IV. subjoined to it, and bearing 
date November, 1564. One of the fundamental tenets, strenuously 
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maintained by the popish writers, is the infallibility of the church 
of Rome, though they are not agreed whether this privilege belongs 
to the Pope, or a general council, or both united, but they pretend, 
that an infallible living. judge is necessary to determine controver- 
sies, and secure peace in the Christian church. Another essential 
article of the popish creed, is the supremacy of the Pope, or his 
sovereign power over the universal church. Farther, the doctrine of 
the seven sacrisments is-a peculiar and distinguishing doctrine of 
the church of Rome. ‘These are Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucha- 
rist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and Matrimony. 

‘The doctrine of merits is another distinguishing tenet of popery ; 
with regard to which the Council of Trent has expressly decreed, 
that the good works of justified persons are truly meritorious, de- 
serving not only of an increase of grace, but of eternal life, and an 
increase of glory. And it has anathematized all who deny this 
doctrine. Of the same kind is the doctrine of satisfactions, which 
supposes that penitents may truly satisfy, by the afflictions they en- 
dure under the dispensations of Divine Providence, or by voluntary 
penances to which they submit. 

Another article which has long been authoritatively enjoined and 
observed in the Church of Rome, isthe celibacy of her clergy. — 

To the doctrines and practices above recited, may be farther 
added, the worship of images. And though the Papists attempt to 
excuse the use of pictures and images in their worship, as helps to 
their devotion, and in this way admissable ; yet it is a painful fact, 
that in some of their catechisms and primary books, if not in all, the 
second command of the decalogue is omitted, or so amalgamated 
with the first as to vacate its place, and the number ten is made 
out by dividing the tenth into two, thus: 9th, “ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife.” 10th, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
goods.” —To say nothing of the audacity of thus mutilating the 
Divine laws, one thing is certain, that those who made this change, 
felt that the use made of pictures and images, in the Roman Church, 
was inconsistent with this command, and could not stand before it. 

Again: The Council of Trent likewise decreed, that all bishops 
and pastors, who have the care of souls, do diligently instruct their 
flocks that it is good and profitable to desire the intercession of saints 
reigning with Christ in heaven. In this list of intercessors we know 
the Virgin Mary holds a chief place, in the estimation and worship 
of every Papist, so that his own prayers consist chiefly of cries to the 
Virgin Mary, or some tutelar saint, to afford their intercessions and 
aid in moving the compassion of Deity. In this view, as we shall 
have occasion to shew more fully in the sequel, when the facts are 
more fully developed, the Roman church has adopted, in substance, 
the old pagan mythology, and does, in fact, give Christian names 
to the Penates, and heroes, and heroines of pagan Rome. 

Again: The doctrine of Purgatory is a doctrine of the Roman 
church, according to the following decree of the Council of Trent. 
«‘ Since the Catholic church, instructed by the Holy Spirit, through 
the sacred writings, and ancient traditions of the fathers, hath 
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taught in holy councils, and lastly in this ecumenical council, that 
there is a purgatory, and that the souls detained there are assisted 
by the suffrages of the faithful, but especially by the acceptable 
sacrifice of the mass, this holy Council commands all bishops dili- 
gently to endeavor that the wholesome doctrine of purgatory, deliv- 
ered to us by venerable fathers and holy councils, be believed and 
held by Christ’s faithful, and every where taught and preached. 
Let the bishops take care that the suffrages of the living faithful, 
viz: masses, alms, prayers, and other works of -piety, which the 
faithful have been accustomed to perform for departed believers, be 
piously and religiously rendered, according to the institutes of the 
church.”’ 

We shall only add, that the church of Rome maintains that un- 
written tradition ought to be added to the Holy Scripteres, in order 
to supply their defects, and to be regarded as of equal authority ; 
that the books of the Apocrypha are canonical scripture ; that the 
Vulgate edition of the Bible is to be considered authentic ; and that 
the sense of Scripture is to be determined by the Holy Mother 
Church. 

Such are some of the leading principles of the Roman church, 
concerning which we are told, that no man can be saved but in the 
belief of these doctrines. For a maxim of this church is—out of 
the church there is no salvation. 


[To be continued. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


INFLUENCE OF THE IMAGINATION IN READING THE SCRIPTURES, 
AND IN OTHER RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 


“‘Tmagination is that faculty which makes a selection of qualities 
and circumstances from a variety of different objects, and by com- 
bining and disposing these, forms new creations of its own. The 
sensible world, in its widest range, is not the only field in which she 
exerts her powers. All the objects of human knowledge supply ma- 
terials to her forming hand; diversifying infinitely the works she 
produces, while the mode of her operation remains essentially uni- 
form. It may be asserted without fear of contradiction, that with 
regard to this faculty, as with regard to all other endowments of the 
mind, certain degrees of improvement are within the reach of every 
individual, who earnestly endeavors to attain it. The imagination 
is not only improveable in point of vigor, and activity ; it likewise 
admits of culture in respect of regularity and chasteness. No faculty 
is naturally more irregular and rambling in its motions, or demands more 
loudly the control of a governing power. Whilst we are awake indeed, 
and in a sound state of mind, it is kept within some bounds, by the 
presence of external cbjects, and by the impression derived from 
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them through the medium of the senses ; but in a dream, those sen- 
tinels being off their guard, we have sufficient experience of its ex- 
centric flights and its fantastic combinations.” —J AMIMSON. 

The Bible abounds in poetry of the highest order, and of the most 
refined sentiment. The influence of a vigorous and cultivated ima- 
gination, is very apparent in many of its writers. It confessedly 
treats of subjects which finite minds cannot comprehend. In sub- 
limity the Bible yields to no other book. In its style and manner 
too, there is much to feed and improve a chaste imagination. It is 
not, however, the present design to enter into the consideration of 
the beauties of the inspired volume. Their existence is acknowl- 
edged and justly admired. When the mind is newly excited on the 
subject of religion, and newly drawn to the Bible, the imagination 
usually exhibits unwonted activity. In the reading of the Bible and 
in prayer, the proneness to form new combinations, and new crea- 
tions, often discovers itself. These creations of the imagination are 
believed as the truths of God’s eternal word, even when they are 
most widely at variance with its principles. From this influence of 
the imagination there has come into use, somewhat extensively, a 
class of words and phrases, whose propriety and accuracy are of very 
doubtful authenticity, as they are ‘the mere creations of a vigorous but 
uncultivated imagination. Such are “ starry throne,” “ bright king- 
dom,” and the like. Phrases expressive of a gracious state, applied 
to the unconverted, as ‘ mourning sinners,” ‘seeking the face of 
Jesus sorrowing.” Allusions to the Christian as follows: ‘ man- 
fearing spirit,” “‘ stripped for the race,” “‘ soaring on wings of faith,” 
“mounting up to the third heaven,” “ faith is every thing.” Ex- 
pressions of great humility, like the following : “ unworthy dust and 
ashes,” “the dust of humiliation.” Expressions applied to the sav- 
ing operations of divine grace, as ‘“‘ dying graces,” “ decaying rell- 
gion,” &c, These and the like far-fetched combinations, seem, by 
some, to be more highly prized than the pure and elevated language 
of the Bible, or of true Christian simplicity. 

Of casual combinations by the imagination, held as doctrinal truth, 
we have a notable example in the current expression, ‘“‘ Believe and 
be baptized.” Many persons regard this as the very language of 
the Bible, and address it to the ill-informed as an infallible proof of 
the correctness of their particular views on the subject of baptism. 
Numbers have been led by that one expression, believing it to be a 
command of God, to adopt their views. They strongly desire to 
have those views prevail, and feel it convenient to have some con- 
cise command, or declaration to support them ; and instead of say- 
ing, He that believeth and is baptized—a scriptural expression which 
does not inform the reader which shall be first, baptism or faith— 
they say, ‘ Believe and be baptized.” We meet with numerous other 
examples of the same kind of creations, in those who attempt to 
derive a warrant for female speaking, from the Bible. They desire 
to have this prevail. Imagination leaps over positive prohibitions, 
and seems to see pious women of old exhorting in promiscuous meet- 
ings. ‘The same is met with in all attempts to prove that Judas was 
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a real Christian, and fell from grace. It is first assumed that 
real Christians do fall from grace, and then to support that assump- 
tion, imagination must prove that man to have been a Christian, of 
whom it is affirmed that he was the son of perdition, and went to his 
own place. Most of all the false views of Christian doctrines and 
of revealed truth generally, are, it is believed, the mere creations of 
a highly excited imagination, escaping, in its wild excursions, from 
the sober control of judgment. To the influence of the same power 
are to be ascribed all unwonted sights, and unearthly sounds, and 
all supposed immediate revelations respecting the path of duty. 
Most religious errors and improprieties have their origin in the cre- 
ative power of the imagination ; and they are sufficiently numerous, 
and the tendency to them sufficiently strong, to shew the great im- 
portance of subjecting it to the salutary control of judgment, not 
only in reading the Scriptures, but in all religious exercises. It 
should surely humble us to reflect, how that faculty of the soul, 
which was designed to increase enjoyment and be the pioneer of 
the others, in the attainment of knowledge, through neglect, and 
want of control, often leads us beyond the boundaries of truth ; 
and it should urge us to watchfulness and prayer, and the diligent 
search of the Holy Scriptures. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
QUERIES PROPOSED. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—While looking over some recent publica- 
tions, several statements and suggestions have met my eye, tending 
to raise doubts and questions in my mind, which I should be happy 
to see resolved. And I think of no better way than to refer them _ 
to you, not for controversy, but for explanation. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents, who have leisure for such investigations, will 
undertake to remove the doubts in the cases, or at least, to correct 
mistatements as to matter of fact. Indeed, I beg leave to trouble 
you with a short chapter of miscellaneous queries, which, as they 
are proposed to elicit information, will, I trust, give umbrage to no 
author. 

In the first place, I have seen it stated, in substance, that Augus- 
tine, one of the Fathers of orthodoxy in the Christian Church, was 
misled, and bewildered in his theological opinions, by the philosophy 
of Plato.—Now, I question whether this was a matter of fact, in any 
such sense or degree, as seriously to affect his theological senti- 
ments. It is probable that he may have been influenced more or 
less by the superstitions of the age in respect to outward austerities 
which were in his day prevalent. And it is possible, for I claim no 
infallibility either for ancient or modern theologians, that he may 
have erred in his conceptions or statements on some points. But, 
Is it Ingenuous to throw out the unqualified insinuation, that Augus- 
tine was fettered by the Platonic philosophy, and thus to bring a 
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general odium on his writings, when he, above most other men of his 
day, was a diligent and pious searcher of the inspired writings, and 
was remarkably successful as a preacher and advocate of the Gos. 
pel of Christ ? 

I have another query respecting this point, and that is, whether 
there are not other theories of theology, which are more seriously 
liable to the charge of ~affinity to systems of ancient heathen 
philosophy, than the system defended by Augustine? Some of the 
oriental philosophers, we know, believed in the existence of two su- 
preme self-existent Deities, the good, and the evil. This they did, 
to account for the existence of evil inthe universe. And some of 
these philosophers believed that the evil principle was inherent in 
matter, and that God could not effectually control it nor prevent its 
operation. If he would have the material system, he must have 
the evil principle with it, and that this principle would operate and 
aecumulate, and occasionally break out. All, therefore, which God 
could do in the case, was to regulate this evil principle in the best 
manner he could; and direct its explosions so as to do the least 
possible injury. I aim only to give the substance of the theory.— 
Here, we see, is a method of accounting for the existence of evil, 
which, in the view of its advocates, secured the Divine character 
from the charge of being its author. The great difficulty attending 
the theory seems to have been, to prove that matter was the defecti- 
ble material supposed, and that it contained an inherent principle of - 
evil. If we suppose that this inherent principle of evil is transfer- 
red from matter to moral agency, is it not still a modified form of 
the same ancient philosophy? Thus it has been stated, that moral 
agency is a defectible material, and that causes, in kind, which are 
known to originate sin in the present universe, must necessarily be 
present in any possible universe of moral beings. These causes 
are, the power of choice, susceptibility to mere personal enjoyment, 
and the presence of objects which minister to that enjoyment. My 
query here is, whether this is any thing more than the revival of 
some parts of oriental philosophy, concerning the separate indepen- 
dent existence of the evil principle ? The powers and circumstances 
of moral agents, are here said to have originated sin. But who 
knows that they originated this evil? That these causes have exist- 
ed, where sin has not been originated, must be admitted. ‘The man 
Jesus Christ, for he was truly man as well as God, had the power 
of choosing, was susceptible of personal enjoyment, and objects 
were present with him, especially during the forty days of his 
temptation, which ministered to that enjoyment ; and yet he sinned 
not. And, if these powers and circumstances may be so controled 
as to avoid sin in one case of moral agency, they may in another, 
and inall, so far as God sees best. So that sin is not a necessary 
appendage of moral agency. And if it is not, then a moral system 
may exist without it, or even a liability to it. What then becomes 
of the argument founded on the supposed defectibility of moral 
agency, or rather on the necessary liability of moral agency to poh 
ginate sin, contrary to the will of the supreme God! If such a liabil- 
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ity exists, in respect to moral agency, then we have no security that 
all holy beings in the universe, will not yet become sinful, for they 
are all moral agents. And who can tell how soon this inherent 
~ tendency or liability tv moral evil may rise and break out and inun- 
date the moral universe ? 

Again: I have seen the statement, that the entire department of 
metaphysics, was, from the fifth century, till the time of Bacon, un- 
der the influence of the philosophy of Aristotle. This statement 
will of course embrace many of the early fathers of the Christian 
church, the reformers, and many of their successors, who laid the 
deep foundations of Christian doctrine, as revealed in the Scriptures. 
These doctrines must involve metaphysical principles. ‘The amount 
of the statement then is, that the doctrines of the reformation, and 
of the church before and since, so far as they are similar, were 
adopted under the influence of the philosophy of Aristotle. My 
query here is, does this statement comport with truth ? The philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, we know, was dogmatical, or reasoning from theo- 
ry to facts. But the philosophy of Bacon was inductive, or reason- 
ing from facts to theory. Now, I ask, are not the doctrines of the 
reformers, and of the church, before and since their time, so far as 
there is agreement, evidently formed on the inductive system of 
philosophy. Bacon, it is well known, did not invent that system, 
he did but reduce it to order. ‘Take, for example, the doctrine that 
men are born sinners. ‘The foundation of this doctrine is. fact, as 
revealed in the word of God, and as matter of observation, so far‘as 
the case admits. God says, that men are born in sin, or to that 
amount, he treats men as sinners froin their birth, and all the facts, 
which come under our observation, confirm this truth. Hence fol- 
lows the doctrine by plain induction. Is this dogmatical theology ? 
Take a view, in this connexion, of the epposite theory. Here we 
are met, first of all, with the dogma, that all sin must consist in acts 
against a known law. ‘This being assumed, the consequence is 
drawn, that infants cannot be sinners, until they can know law, and 
therefore that they can have no moral character. And, to complete 
this system, all those passages of Scripture which militate against 
this dogma, must be called figurative, and, those signs of depravity, 
which appear in the early conduct of infants, must be ascribed to 
the bad management or example of parents. I query whether a 
more perfect example of the influence of Aristotelean philosophy can 
be found. 

_ Another example of the same kind we have in the doctrine of Di- 
vine government, in the permission of sin. The doctrine of the re- 
formers, on this subject, was founded on facts of observation and 
revelation. They saw that moral evil existed in the system, and 
they were informed that a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and be- 
nevolence reigned. These two facts put together make the theory 
or doctrine, that the permission of sin is, in some way or other; con- 
sistent with the purposes of infinite benevolence. This is the con- 
clusion, by clear induction, and it is, from the premises, unavoidable. 
Look at the opposite theory. Here we are first met with the dogma, 
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that holiness is, in all possible circumstances, and in all possible 
connexions, that may exist in the view of God, on the whole, prefer- 
able to sin. This being assumed, then follows the consequences of 
the dogma, that sin isin the moral system, because God could not 
keep it out. And that now, his wisdom is employed in so disposing 
of this intrusive evil, that it shall do as little mischief as possible. 
Is not this dogmatism? And is it true, that the inductive system was 
not known, or practiced upon, before the time of Bacon ; or that 
the philosophy of Aristotle has no influence since ? 
[ T'o be continued. | 


_ANECDOTE OF MRS. GRAHAM. 


Mrs. Graham was very partial to the works of Dr. John Owen, 
the Rev. William Romaine, and John Newton, and read them with 
pleasure and profit. One day she remarked to Mr. B.—— that she 
preferred the ancient writers on Theology, to the modern, because 
they dealt more in Italics. ‘‘ Dear mother,” he replied, ‘ what 
religion can there be in Italics ? “* You know,” said she, “ that old 
writers expected credit for the doctrines they taught, by proving 
them from the word of God to be correct : they inserted the Scrip- 
ture passages in Italics, and their works have been sometimes one 
half in Italics. Modern writers on Theology, on the contrary, give 
us a long train of reasoning, to persuade us to their opinions, but 
very little in Italics.” 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
For the Evangelical Magazine. 


SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


I now send you some facts relative to the present state of India. 
To judge aright respecting them, however, we must know what 
heathenism is, and has been, in that country. On this subject 
there is abundant information. The practice of burning widows 
upon the funeral piles of their husbands, it is true, was abolished by 
law three years since. No doubt it is still continued to some extent 
in places where the British power is little felt. At the time of the 
abolition, there was much opposition to it, at the head-quarters of 
British India. There is a case that occurred not long since. A 
Brahmin dying, his wife determined to burn herself. Her uncle 
prepared the pile ; the agony of the woman soon became greater 
than she could endure ; she leaped from the flames ; but was seized 
by three persons, and again thrown upon the pile; she once more 
sprang from the flames, and ran to a well close by. One of the 
attendants took a sheet and spread it upon the ground, promising to 
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carry her home; the woman refused to lay herself down upon it, 
fearing that they would again throw her upon the pile, which she 
was determined not to ascend,. but would rather beg her bread. 
On deceitful assurances of safety, she again laid herself down, 
when she was immediately bound up, and cast again into the flames. 
Attempting once more to e8cape, one of the attending Brahmins 
nearly severed her head from her body with a sword, and thus she 
was liberated from her sufferings. Whose heart does not bleed at 
such a picture 7? But in the year 1803, within 30 miles around Cal- 
cutta, were 438 cases like this! How many blazing piles then must 
there have been lighted in the 1,200,000 square miles of Hindostan ? 
Some few in this Christian land, are indulging the hope that the 
heathen can be saved without the Gospel,—forgetting for a moment 
that the inspired volume has said, ‘‘ There is no other name,” (but 
that of Jesus Christ) “ given under heaven among men whereby we 
can be saved ;” and also, ‘ how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard ?”’, 

Let us keep this point in mind, as we proceed to a few more facts. 
A Missionary near Serampore, has lately sent us an account of self- 
murder, by a Brahmin. He says: AsI went to the market, I saw 
the corpse of a Brahmin, with the throat cut. On inquiring, I was 
informed, that the Brahmin had cut his throat before the god, asa 
sacrifice ! On my speaking to them respecting the folly of heathen- 
ism, very soon upwards of 300 assembled, to whom I addressed the 
Gospel. Many appeared affected, and said, “ Truly we are in dark- 
ness, and this Brahmin,” pointing toward the corpse, ‘“ must have 
been a great fool to cut his own throat before his god, now none of 
the gods can join his throat again.” —Another person, it seems, cut 
out his own tongue, at Bindachul, in hopes of obtaining it again 
from his god! Says Mr. Ward, “The Hindoos relate that there 
existed formerly, at a certain village, an instrument called Kuzuvut, 
which was used by devotees to cut off their own heads. The in- 
strument was made in the shape of a half moon, with a sharp edge, 
and was placed at the back of his neck, having chains fastened at 
the two extremities. The infatuated devotee, placing his feet 
in the stirrups, gave a violent jerk, and severed bis head from his 
body. This, it is supposed, was the kind of instrument used by the 
Brahmin above mentioned. It is a common custom when a person 
is in distress, or afllicted by disease, to drown themselves in the 
Ganges. They do it, hoping by this act to get to heaven. How 
can they, when in the very last act of their lives they are violating 
one of God’s commands 7—Two Brahmins once came across a poor 
old man sitting on the bank of the river, and asked him what he 
was doing there? He replied, that he was destitute of friends, and 
was about to renounce his life in the Ganges. One of them urged 
him not to delay ; but he seemed to hesitate, and replied, that it was 
very cold. ‘The Brahmin (hinting to his companion that he wished 
to see the sport before he returned home,) reproached the trembling 
wretch for his cowardice, and seizing his hand, dragged him to the 
edge of the bank, where he made him sit down, rubbed over him the 
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purifying clay of the river, and made him repeat his. incantations. 
While thus engaged, with his eyes closed, he slipped down, and 
sunk into the water, which was very deep, and perished ! 

The practice that caps the climax of cruelty and wretchedness, 
is that of pilgrimages. ‘“ Juggernaut is one of their most celebrated 
idols. The country around is called sacred, and they are sure of 
happiness who die in the vicinity of the idol. Hither resort his 
worshippers from all India. More than 300,000 have been known 
to visit the place in a single year. The poor, the sick, and aged, 
if they arrive here, are ready to die. Hence, through want, disease, 
and starvation, death appears here in a thousand horrid forms. ‘“ We 
know,” says a traveller, “ that we are approaching Juggernaut by 
the human bones we find strewed in the way,—and yet we are 
more than fifty miles from it.” Says an eye witness, ‘“ the poor pil- 
grims were to be seen in every direction, dead or dying,—lying by 
fives, tens, or twenties, and in some parts, were hundreds to be seen 
in one place.” The whole region round about is white with human 
bones, and as the bodies of the dead remain unburied, the effluvia of 
putrid flesh attracts the vultures and jackalls, which come in great 
numbers to partake of the horrid feast. “ I saw one poor creature,” 
says an observer, ‘ who was partly eaten, though alive ; the crows 
had made an incision in the back, and were pulling at the wound, 
whenI came up. The poor creature feeling the torment moved his 
bead and shoulders for a moment ; the birds flew up ; but immedi- 
ately returned and commenced their meal !” Says another, “ I be- 
held a distressing scene this morning at the place of skulls ; a poor 
woman lying dead or nearly dead, and her two children by her, 
looking at the dogs and vultures which were near. They were not 
noticed by the passers by. I asked them where was their home? 
They said they had no home but where their mother was!” This, pub- 
lic opinion among the Hindoos, says, is the way of getting to heaven. 
Christian, do you believe it? Thus they pay homage to an obscene 
and cruel idol, and once a year throw themselves under_his ponder. 
ous car. Can the great mass of heathen India possibly be saved, 
when they are at this farthest remove from that new heart and right 
spirit, that is the essence of the religion of the Gospel 7 Scenes of 
wickedness are transacted at Juggernaut that cannot be unveiled. 
During the yearly festival, the whole temple is absolutely a hell 
upon earth. 

I was about to make some extracts, shewing how they treat the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus, at present. But I must be brief. A 
missionary is looked upon as a deciever, he has to encounter, with 
a face of flint, many sneers and contemptuous looks. His books 
are treated with disdain ;—he is compelled to hear :—“ these 
books will answer for pasteboards ;—they want to take our caste ;— 
all will be well paid who become Christians,” &c. 

The converts are forbidden, in many places, to reap their crops c or 
sow their fields ; the mechanics are prohibited from working for 
them ; the washerman must not wash for them ; the village wells 
are denied them ; their straw heaps are guarded, so that their 
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oe cattle are exposed to starvation, &c. Says a patient laborer in the 

~ southern part of India, “a congregation is just now in great distress, 

because the heathen have united to expell Christianity from their 
borders ; they have beaten the people, threatened to pull down the 
chapel, and even take their lives. We have just obtained a piece 
of land, intending to settle the Christians upon it. ‘The new village 
is to be called, ‘“‘ The village of Peace.” If they treat thus, on 
earth, the followers of Him whom the angels and glorified spirits 
praise above, how can they be admitted to join in singing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb ? Suppose them admitted there, what a 
heaven would it make? No, it cannot be— 


“ Those holy gates forever bar 
** Pollution, sin, and shame.” 


The great mass of the heathen world are irretrievably lost without 
the Gospel. One reason why there is so little feeling for the heath- 
en, is a want of knowledge of their real condition. Place our souls 
in their souls’ stead, and we should be up and doing. Visit a heath- 
en land, and see their every day enormities, enough to darken the 
sun in his course, and we could not sit still. India is but a repre- 
sentative of the whole heathen world. One reason why the picture 
appears so dreadful here, is because more researches have been 
made. Oh, could we lift up the veil that now rests upon the 500 
millions of Pagans in the world—none would any more say, “ The 
heathen can be saved without the Gospel.” 


QUESTION. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The attention of your correspondents is re- 
quested to the following question : 

Is it according to ecclesiastical order, or the usages of the 
churches in this State, to ordain or instal a pastor of a church, with- 
out any representation of the churches in the ordaining or installing 
eouncil ? A Constant Reaper. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ An Essay on Divine Permission of Sin, is received, and will be inserted in 
its proper place in the system, 

Also, Veritas, G., or Thought Book, No. I. 

An Essay on the Duty of Christians in Relation to Singing. Sincerity not 
the Test of Truth :—And a New Allegorical Theory respecting the origin of 
Comets, are on hand, and will be inserted in duc time. Our Correspondents 
are requested to adopt signatures. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those Subscribers, if any there are, who have not received all their Num- 
bers, are requested to give information of the deficiency to the General Agent, 
that it may be supplied. 
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For the Evangelical Magazine. 


MORAL AGENCY. 
(Concluded. ) 


Tue ground having been in some measure cleared of false thed- 
ries respecting moral agency, I now proceed directly to state my 
views of this subject, and some of its correlative truths. And this 
I shall do in as summary a manner as can consist with due per- 
spicuity. 

“ A moral agent,” says Edwards, (page 41,) “isa being that is 
capable of those actions that have a moral quality, and which can 
properly be denominated good or evil, in a moral sense, virtuous or 
vicious, commendable or faulty. ‘To moral agency belongs a moral 
faculty or sense of moral good and evil, or of such a thing as desert 
or worthiness, of praise or blame, reward and punishment; and a 
capacity, which an agent has, of being influenced in his actions by 
moral inducements or motives, exhibited to the view of understand- 
ing and reason, to engage to a conduct agreeable to the moral 
faculty.” 

An abridged form of the definition of Edwards, would therefore 
stand thus: A moral agent is a being possessed of a rational soul, 
endowed with the powers of moral discrimination, and determinate 
volition. 

These constituent parts of moral agency cannot, with propriety, 
be passed without some particular remarks. 

1. Reason is an essential requisite to moral agency. 

The term reuson is here preferred to understanding, because the 
latter sometimes includes the moral character. Moral character, 
though it is consistent with moral agency, and depends upon it, 
does not affect its nature or existence. And, though we may sup. 
pose that no moral agents exist witheut a moral character, in some 
degree, yet there is an important difference between the two which 
ought to be carefully observed. What an agent does, or is disposed 
to do, makes no difference with his obligation or accountability. 
He may be holy or unholy, in his disposition, or his conduct, and 
that to any imaginable degree, and yet be perfectly a moral agent ; 
because he may have this moral character, and be in this moral 
state, and yet possess the powers requisite to moral agency. And 
it is the possession of moral powers, not their exercise or employ- 
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ment, that makes a moral agent. Exercise or employment produce 
moral character, and as powers and their exercise may co-exist, so 
moral agency and moral character may co-exist. If a man is en- 
dowed with reason, he is accountable for that reason and all its 
legitimate fruits, whatever use or abuse if may actually receive. 
If he suffer passion to dverpower reason, and to produce acts of 
violence or temporary madness, still he is accountable to God and 
man asarational being. Or, if he drown his reason in strong 
drink, and thus voluntarily render himself a maniac, still he is ac- 
countable for all the acts he may commit in that state, because he 
has rational power, and may use it if he will. Moral agency and 
moral character, therefore, should, in our views and language, be 
kept distinct. But the term, understanding, does often involve moral 
character. Thus, in Scripture, sinners are called fools, and void 
of understanding ; and those are said to have a good understanding 
who keep the commandments of God. Likewise, it is sometimes 
asserted, in moral statements, that the will always follows the last 
dictate of the understanding. Here the term must denote moral 
character, or present disposition ; for that the will always obeys the 
dictate of sound reason or real wisdom, will not be pretended. If 
we are able to perceive our relations, interests, and duty in a cor- 
rect light, we are so far moral agents. But, whether we do, in fact, 
thus perceive them, is another question. Reason, then, as a con- 
stituent part of moral agency, may be called the eye of the soul. 
By this, with proper light and direction, the soul is able to discover 
the true character and value of things around, and its own relations 
and interests. Not that reason is the independent power to do this, 
or that it is of itself a sufficient guide ; but it is the power by which 
the soul avails itself of the sources of light, and gains correct infor- 
mation. 

2. Conscience, or the power of moral discrimination, is requisite 
to moral agency. 

Without entering on any discussion of the nature of conscience, 
or attempting to decide whether it is a separate power of the soul, 
ora specific act of the judgment, I may say that conscience is 
equivalent to a power of moral discrimination. It implies a percep- 
tion of the distinction between good and evil, and a sensibility to 
that distinction as it respects ourselves. In this latter respect, the 
operations of conscience differ materially from any act of judgment. 
As a late writer remarks, in substance, we may perceive the differ. 
ence between right and wrong as it respects others, and we may ap- 
prove the right and condemn the wrong, but this is not conscience, it 
is simply judgment. Conscience, therefore, implies, in addition to the 
perception of moral distinctions, a discriminating sensibility respect. 
ing ourselves. In this view, conscience corresponds, very nearly 
with the sensibility of the bodily system. We may percieve what 
gives others pain, and we may condemn it, as a matter of judgment ; 
and yet this is a different thing from feeling the pain ourselves. 
Conscience has therefore been often called the moral sense.— 
Destitute of this power, the soul would have before it no objects of 
moral choice, and would perceive no relation to a moral government. 
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3. The power of volition is requisite to moral agency. The 
phrase, power of volition, is here preferred to the term will, because 
the latter is sometimes used to denote moral character. By the 
power of volition is meant, the power that chooses, abstracted from 
its acts or states. In the exercise of this power consists the real 
moral action of the soul. Reason and conscience are pioneers, 
which prepare the way, and open the field of moral action, but the 
will must come forward, and perform its office when moral action 
begins. 

Concerning the nature of this power, Edwards remarks, “ the 
will, without any metaphysical refining, is plainly that by which the 
mind chooses any thing. The faculty of the will, is that faculty, or 
power, or principle of the mind, by which it is capable of choosing. 
An act of the will, is the same as an act of choice.” Again the. 
same writer says, “ I trust it will be allowed by all, that in every. 
act of the will there is an act of choice, that in every volition there 
is a preference or prevailing inclination of soul, whereby the soul is 
at that time out of a state of perfect indifference, with respect to the 
direct object of the volition. So that in every act or going forth of 
the will, there is some preponderation of mind, or inclination one 
way rather than another, or than notto have or do that thing, and 
that where there is absolutely no preference or choosing, but a 
perfect continuing equilibrium, there is no volition.” 

The power of volition is therefore essential to moral agency. 
But as before intimated, moral agency does not take into view the 
moral character ; it supposes the agent capable of knowing and 
choosing what is right or wrong; and there it leaves him. If an 
agent, through indolence or inattention, does not know what he may 


know, or if, through any wrong influence or inclination, he neglects _ 


or violates his. duty, still his moral agency is unimpaired. And 
nothing does impair that agency, which does not interfere with 
intelligent volition. 

Such, in a summary view, is MorsL acency. And here the dis- 
cussion might be closed. But there are some consequences of the 
principles established in the preceding remarks, which have a very 
intimate and important relation to moral character and conduct, 
which claim particular attention, and cannot, with propriety, be 
omitted. The indulgence of the reader is therefore requested for 
a few moments longer. 


From the view of moral agency, which has been given, it is man- 
ifest— 

1. That moral agency is perfectly consistent with different moral 
states of the will. Ry ic 

To perceive the truth of this inference, we have only to inquire, 
whether the will can act as a power of volition ; in other words, 
whether it can in fact be a will, in different moral states. For if it 
be a will, and can act as a power of volition, moral agency de- 
mands nothing more. ‘The question then is, whether moral states 
of the will are consistent with volition? Before we take this ques- 
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tion in hand, it may be useful to make a brief preparatory state- 
ment. : ‘ 
The phrase moral s(ate is here preferred to moral temper, bias, 
inclination, disposition, taste, heart, or immanent exercises, be- 
cause, I do not perceive the necessity or consistency of appearing to 
question the essential activity of the will, in all respects. The sin- 
ful moral agent unquestionably is a recipient, when his heart 1s 
changed. But there is no necessity to suppose him a passive re- 
cipient. He may be an active recipient. For a state of the will 
may be an active state, and the will may be consistently supposed to 
commence its action in one or another given moral state. While 
then, moral state, on the one hand, does not militate against the es- 
sentially active nature of the will, it does not, on the other hand, re- 
ject a moral source of volition. For that there ts a moral reason 
in the state of the will, why one thing is chosen rather than another, 
a moral propensity or pre-disposition to some things rather than to 
others, is what Ino more doubt, than I doubt my own existence. 
And I am persuaded that no rational man will doubt this, if he will 
only observe the emotions connected with his own moral volitions. 
Does not every man experience pleasure or pain‘in respect to ob- 
jects of his moral choice or refusal, analagous to the pleasure or 
pain which results from objects presented to bodily taste? Will any 
man deny the difference between moral delight and disgust? And 
how is this fact to be accounted for, but on the ground of a moral 
state of the will? But, not to anticipate the discussion on which I 
design to enter, after a suitable statement of the subject. I will now 
only remark, that whatever we call this something, which operates 
as a reason why one thing is chosen rather than another, whether 
we call it taste, disposition, temper, heart, inclination, relish, imma- 
nent exercises, or moral state, is, in my view, of very little conse- 
quence, provided the idea be niaintained, that it is something moral 
in its nature, and entirely consistent with volition. Ihave always 
regarded the difference between the taste and exercise schemes, 
as they are called, rather nominal than real, beeause, E take it for 
granted, that the activity of the will, as essential to its existence in 
all its moral states, must, on all hands, be admitted. If so, then 
taste, in relation to moral subjects, must mean, not a physical pro- 
perty, but an active moral state. And this can differ very little, if 
at all, from the immanent exercises of the other scheme. Both 
schemes admit a permanent and prevailing moral reason for given 
volitions, apart from the volitions themselves. | 
But enough of preliminary statement—the question now comes 
forward, can there be any thing co-existent with volition, any quali- 
ty of the will, which operates as a reason why it chooses some 
things rather than others. In other words, is a moral state of the 
will consistent with volition, and consequently with moral agency ? 
In tracing this question to an issue, I shall purposely avoid all 
metaphysical ground, and fasten on those methods of proof which 
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facts and Scripture. 
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It is a fact, open to common observation, that moral agents do exist, 
and act as such, in different moral states. Of course, moral state, 
and a change of moral state, must be consistent with moral agency. 
It has been roundly and boldly asserted by some, that nothing can 
exist in the soul but its powers and its acts. But this assertion is 
directly in the face of daily observation. Look at the mechanic; 
witness the adroiiness with which he handles his tools, and the fa- 
cility with which he performs the most delicate and difficult opera- 
tions. Another man, with equal mental powers, cannot, to save his 
life, perform one of these operations. The mechanic, then, has 
something in his mind beside power and act,—something which is 
a connecting link between them. ‘This, you say, is skill. But is 
not.skill something? You say perhaps, this is only a state of the 
mental powers, or a quality of action. Be it so. Still, is not state 
of mind something different from mind itself, is not quality of action 
something different from action itself? If not, why cannot the un- 
taught man perform the same operations as readily as the most skil- 
ful mechanic? For the former, equally with the latter, has mind, and 
can perform acts. baa 

Every body is witness to the influence of habit. But what is ha- 
bit? The answer is, it is a certain state of mind or body, in which 
either is disposed to certain acts rather than to others. Habit then 
is something different from powers or acts, it is a state, and in many 
instances a very decided and commanding state, so much so, that it 
is proverbially called a second nature. But is not the agent, acting 
under the full force of habit, still an accountable—(i. e.) a morat 
agent? Habit, therefore, is consistent with moral agency ; and yet, 
habit is a state of mind, or a state of the will. 

Those who assert that there is nothing in the soul, but its powers 
and its acts, are, after all, constrained to admit the influence of one 
voluntary act over another. They tell us of a governing purpose, 
a controling choice, from which all subsequent moral acts proceed. 
‘Now if there is a governing purpose, the government must consist 
either in a direct influence which one act has over another, or in a 
state of the will which follows one act, and predisposes to another. 
In either case, there is something beside the act itself. If it be di- 
rect influence, that influence is not an act, unless we admit the ab- 
surdity that an act acts, a choice chooses, in other words, that the 
act becomes an agent. The influence then which one moral act 
has over another, is something apart from powers or acts... Orifa 
purpose becomes governing by producing a state of will that leads 
to other similar acts, then the principle is in effect abandoned that 
there is nothing in the soul but powers and acts. For, here is a 
state of the will which governs moral acts, and must of course be 
consistent with moral agency, and yet, this state is neither a power 
nor an act. These are all facts of common notoriety, which no 
man can mistake or deny. : 

But there are other facts equally manifest, which bear on this 
point with more direct and decisive force. God is a being of un- 
changeable holiness. This we believe to be unquestionable. And 
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by this we mean, do we not, that there is some reason why God will 
never deviate from perfect rectitude ? What can this reason be? Is 
it because he has not physical power todo wrong? But, it requires 
no more physical power to do wrong than to do right. Is it because 
he always has done right? But, this was true of the fallen angels, 
and of our first parents, until the moment that they fell. The sim- 
ple fact that God always has done right, separated from moral char- 
acter or state, is not sufficient to prove that he always will do right. 
And yet the Scriptures declare it to be impossible for God to lie. 
Why is it impossible? The answer is, because of the moral perfec- 
tion of the Divine character. But this moral perfection is not a phy- 
sical power, nor an exercise or act of power merely, it must be a 
moral state. In other words, there must be some moral reason why 
God is unchangeably holy. For, it would be neither rational nor 
Scriptural to say, God does right because he does, or is unchange- 
able in holiness because he is. 

On the other hand, here is a reprobate angel or man. He is be- 
yond the reach of mercy, it is certain that he never will repent nor 
submit to God. His condition is unalterably fixed. This we know 
is no imaginary case. Itis the final state of all who die in sin, and 
the state of those, who, in the present life, have committed the sin 
that shall never be forgiven. Now, must there not be some reason 
why these beings will never repent nor submit to God? The bare 
fact that they never have done it is not a sufficient reason ; for, others 
that never have done it, we have reason to believe will do it. What 
then can be this reason? Do you say God will never give them re- 
pentance? True, but this only leads to the question in a still more 
decisive form, why will no sinner ever repent nor submit to God 
of himself? What is there, at present, in the sinful heart that ren- 
ders it certain it never will bow, if left to itself? Is it the want of 
physical power? But it requires no more physical power to do right 
than to do wrong. Do you say the difficulty lies in the acts, or 
that the reason is, the sinful heart does not submit ? But is the fact 
a sufficient reason for itself, especially as you allege this fact asa 
reason why the wicked heart never will submit? Will the fact that 
the heart does not now submit, prove that it never will? There is, 
therefore, before us only a choice of the alternative, either we can 
have no evidence, what moral conduct willbe, or there must bea 
moral state from which this conclusion may be justly deducible. 

In illustration of the same principle, I might mention the case of 
the elect angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect, who are 
confirmed in holiness, and therefore are in fact inaccessible to sin. 
I might adduce the case of holy and of sinful beings on probation, 
as indicating a different moral state from that of those who are con- 
firmed in holiness, or reprobate in transgression. Who will say that 
holy beings on probation, and who are therefore liable to fall, are not 
in a different moral state from those in a state of confirmation ? Ho- 
liness, though the same in nature, may differ in degree and in rela- 
tive position. And who will say there was nothing in the moral 
state of our first parents, though holy before their fall, that constitu- 
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ted a difference between their’s and the moral state of Deity, with 
whom sin is impossible? What, precisely, was the moral state of the 
first human pair before the fall, we may not be able to tell, nor is it 
important that we should be; but so much as this we know, their’s 
was a holiness which they might, and did lose; while there is such a 
thing as unchangeable holiness. Now, as holiness is the same in 
nature, we conclude the difference must be in the moral state. The 
state of our first parents might have been such as to require the 
special aid of the Holy Spirit to preserve it; which aid, as it was 
not essential to moral agency, God was under no obligation to con- 
tinue. And that some special Divine influence, which was with- 
drawn previously to their fall, may be requisite to the recovery of 
their depraved posterity. And yet, as sinners are moral agents 
without this influence, God is now under no more obligation to give, 
than he was then to continue it. 

I might also cite, as witnesses in this case, the imperfect children 
of God, who, in this world, are neither perfectly holy, nor entirely 
sinful. Who will say that their moral state does not differ from that 
of glorified saints on the one hand, and that of impenitent or lost 
sinners on the other? But I must pass these sources of proof with a 
mere suggestion. Now, in view of all these facts, who will say that 
a moral state of the will is not consistent with moral agency, or 
who will assert that the soul can be nothing but powers and acts? 

Shall we be told that a governing purpose will explain all these 
facts, and yet maintain the principle, that moral good or evil consists 
in acts of the will? And what is a governing purpose? It is a gene- 
ral choice or act of the will, by which it decides between good and 
evil, God and the world, which it will have. Of course, the gov- 
erning purpose is the first choice or act of the will, in the case of 
each individual agent, and the details of this choice are followed out 
in all the subsequent acts of choice, which constitute the moral char- 
acter. 

The first thing then which ought to be explained concerning this 
governing purpose, is the fact that in one order of beings it is 
changeable, and in another unchangeable. In men and angels on 
probation it is changeable, because it has been changed. In God, 
and his moral subjects out of probation, it is unchangeable, because 
it is impossible for God to lie ; andin the case of reprobates, it is im- 
possible to renew them to repentance. Surely there must be some- 
thing here more than an act or purpose of the will. 

The next thing concerning this governing purpose, which ought 
to be explained, is how it comes to exist at all? As the governing 
purpose is the first act of the will, before this, there is in the soul 
nothing but abstract power, without state, inclination, or disposition, 
to give it activity or effect. And what will power do, without any 
moving cause? A stone has power, (i. €., vis inertiz,) enough to 
kill-a man, but it must be put in motion and directed before the ef- 
fect will follow. A man has power to destroy his own life and the 
lives of others, but without any volition or moral state of feeling, will 
he do it? Before the governing purpose, therefore, the soul is noth- 
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ing but inert power. Whence then comes the governing purpose 7 
If it ever exist, it must be a mere freak or accident. Perhaps we 
may be referred to the physical constitution of the body or its cir- 
cumstances, fora moving cause, in the production of the governing 
purpose. But, an inert will, moved by physical causes or circum- 
stances, must be absolutely passive in its first and governing act, 
and thus the whole moral character must commence in passivity. 
Besides: The will, apart from its states and its acts, is considered 
a physical power. If then this power be operated upon by physical 
causes or circumstances, what will the product be but a physical 
effect? Can physical causes, operating on physical susceptibility, 
produce moral results? As soon might we expect to see volitions or 
moral acts elaborated in our manufactories! The will, to put forth 
moral acts, must have something moral in itself, it must have a mor- 
al susceptibility, a tendency to moral affection, and what is this but 
a moral state? Without this no governing purpose will ever be 
formed. 

It will probably be said, you have not told after all what this 
moral state is, nor how it can exist in connexion with volition. I 
answer, I do not design to tell this. I am not bound, by any prin- 
ciple of sound philosophy or theology, to tell this. Facts, observed 
or revealed, are the things which belong to us and our children ; 
but the reason or manner of those facts is the secret which be- 
longs. to God. No one disputes the existence of gravitation, and 

et who can tell what itis, or how it co-exists with matter, or ex- 
plain that mysterious influence, by which it holds worlds and sys- 
tems in its embrace. We might theorize and say, matter can 
consist of nothing but powers and acts. But when we see bodies 
bound to a common centre by atie, which none can dissolve ; 
who will deny that there is an influence, and a susceptibility of that 
influence, co-existing with the common properties of matter? We 
might theorize and say, the body can consist of nothing but powers 
and acts; and therefore that eating is merely the act of a bodily 
power ; but when we see a hungry man take food, there is evi- 
dently a something which gives interest to this act,—a certain 
relish or appetite which makes eating something more than the 
mere movement of a power. . Indeed, we feel convinced that 
the powers of the body, in this case, have a certain mysterious 
quality called taste, and that this is the secret spring which puts 
the powers in motion. Now who can tell what taste is, or how it 
can co-exist with matter ? So, we may theorize and say, the soul 
consists of powers and acts, and nothing else. But, when we see 
men rolling sin as a sweet morsel under their tongues,—when we 
see them intent upon their follies and their vices,—when we see them 
braving every danger, and sacrificing every interest, temporal and 
eternal, for their sinful gratifications ; who can doubt that there 
is something here beside powers and acts ? And the Bible, so far as 
it is best or profitable for us to know, tells us what that something 
is. It is a heart deceitful above all things and desperately wicked. 
It is a heart, (or moral state of the will) from which proceed evil 
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thoughts, &c. It isa carnal mind, which is enmity against God. 
It is the old man with his deeds which is corrupt. It is the flesh in 
which is no good thing, and from which proceedeth nothing but flesh. 
What is this but irrefragable testimony to the reality of a moral 
state ; and what other reason ean there be, why the wise man 
should say, “* Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life ;” or why David should pray, create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me ?” 

2d Inference. God can create a moral being, having a moral 
character, without any infringement upon moral ageney. 

A moral state of the will we have seen, is consistent with moral 
agency. If so, then this state, as consistent with that agency, 
may exist at one time as well as another. Indeed, what hinders 
that this moral state be co-existent with the will itself? For, the 
bearing of this moral state on moral agency is the same, whether 
it be innate or acquired. Moral state is consistent with moral 
agency. ‘This we must admit, or deny the leading phenomena of 
the moral world. And, what is still more, we must deny many 
express declarations of Scripture, such as have been already cited. 
And, if this consistency be admitted, then, come when or whence 
it may, this state, if it remain a moral state, is still consistent with 
moral agency. 

This being settled, the appeal is now made to the oracles of divine 
truth to decide the point, that God can create, because he has erea- 
ted such a state. God certainly knows what he can do, relating to 
moral character, in. consistency with moral agency. And in his 
word it is said, God created man in his own image, in the image of 
God created he him. That this image implies holiness, is rendered 
so plain by the use which Paul makes of this language, and the ex- 
planation he gives of it, as denoting righteousness and true holiness, 
that no man can deny this without denying the divine authority of 
the scriptures. The wise man also settles this point by saying, 
“ God made man upright.” And if God made man upright, he cer- 
tainly could do it with consistency. On the same principle and 
with the same consistency, God can change the moral character, 
by changing the moral state, or the heart: God can take away the 
heart of stone and give the heart of flesh without disturbing moral 
agency in the least measure. As regeneration does not imply the 
creation of any new powers of the soul, any more than the fall of 
men or angels implies the loss of any moral powers, so God does 
not say that he will give a new reason, or conscience, or power of 
volition, but a new heart, or moral state. Reason, conscience, and 
the power of volition may, and do remain in a state of sin, as well 
as in a state of holiness. And one moral state is as consistent with 
moral agency as the other. Therefore a change from one state to 
the other, even by divine power, is no infringement on moral agency. 

3d Inference. God can govern moral agents, without interfering 
with their moral agency. ba 

By this statement is meant, not only that God can dispose of his 
creatures as he pleases, as to their involuntary states and circum- 
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stances, but he can govern them as moral agents; he can control 
their volitions, and secure any given state or degree of moral char- 
acter, and yet leave moral agency entire. Do any ask how this is 
done? I answer by adjusting motives to moral state, in such a man- 
ner as to produce any given train of volitions. Do any ask for proof 
of this. I refer them to the word of God. God has created moral 
agents and he governs them. So that his will is done in the army 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. The wrath of 
man praises him, and the remainder of wrath he restrains. Look 
at the history of Joseph, of Pharaoh, and of Christ and his crucifix- 
ion, and say, were not the purposes of God accomplished by wicked 
men; and that, while they acted with entire moral freedom ? 
_ Ath Inference. Men are moral agents from the commencement of 
their being. 

Some have asked the question whether very little children can be 
moral agents, and have gravely concluded that they could not be, 
because they cannot know written law. But is this a rational or 
scriptural conclusion ? The moral sense may commence its opera- 
tions with the existence of the soul, and thus qualify for moral ac- 
tion. And, is it not much more consistent to suppose this, than to 
consign over the greater part of those who are born, to the cheerless 
regions of annihilation? For the greater part of those who are born 
of the human family, die before they are old enough to understand 
written law. If, then, they are not moral agents, all they have, and 
all they can lose, is mere animal life. Did Christ say of very little 
children, of such is the kingdom of heaven, when they had at the 
time no moral existence ? To deny the moral agency of infants, is 
cold-hearted speculation. 

5th Inference. Our subject affords an answer to the question, 
can an impenitent sinner will any thing acceptable to God ? 

The word can, here, it will be observed, refers to moral state, and 
not to moral agency. ‘That a sinner, as a moral agent merely, ean 
will acceptably to God, no one will question. But he is an impeni- 
tent sinner, (i. e.) a moral agent with a choice or moral character. 
He chooses and loves sin ; he chooses what God hates. This is 
supposed in the question, by the term, impenitent. Now, while in 
this state or character, can he choose the opposite, or any thing ten. 
ding to the opposite? In other words, ean he choose sin and holi- 
ness at the same time? This question needs no answer. The fact 
is, men by sinning destroy themselves, and their help is in the free 
and sovereign grace of God. ‘This is the conclusion of the whole 
matter ; and a truth, which the light of eternity will unfold beyond 
all possibility of doubt. 

B. 
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ADDRESS. 


The following is an Address of the Rev. Mr. Occum, an Indian preacher, to 
his countryman, Moszs, at the time of his execution for murder. The time 
when the execution took place, cannot, from the pamphlet, be ascertained, 
(for the date of the Address is wanting on the time-worn book from which this 
extract is made.)—We give the Address as an interesting fragment of early 
times in our country, and a specimen of Indian eloquence. After a solemn 
discourse, from Rom. 6 : 23, “ The wages of sin is death ;? Mr. Occum thus 
proceeds to address the criminal, about to be executed. 


‘“‘ My poor unhappy brother Moses, as it was your own desire, 
that I should preach to you this last discourse, so 1 shall speak 
plainly to you. You are the bene of my bone, and the flesh of 
my flesh. You are an Indian, a despised creature ; but you have 
despised yourself, you have despised God more, you have trodden 
under foot his. authority, you have despised his commands and 
precepts, and now as God says, be sure your sins will find you out. 
And now, poor Moses, your sins have found you out, and they have 
overtaken you this day. ‘The day of your death has now come. 
The king of terrors is at hand. You have but a very few moments 
to breathe in this world. The just laws of man, the holy law of 
Jehovah call aloud for the destruction of your mortal life. God 
says, whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed, 
This is the ancient decree of heaven. And it is to be executed by 
men, nor have you the least gleam of hope of escape; for the 
unalterable sentence is past, the terrible day of execution is come, 
the unwelcome guard is about you, and the fatal instruments of 
death are now made ready. Your coffin and your grave, your last 
lodging, are open ready to receive you. Alas, poor Moses, now 
you know, by sad, by woful experience, the living truth of our text, 
that the wages of sin is death. You have been already dead, yea 
twice dead. By nature, spiritually dead ; and since the awful 
sentence of death has been passed upon you, you have been dead to 
all the pleasures of this life, or all the pleasures, lawful or unlawful, 
have been dead to you.. And death, which is the wages of sin, is 
standing on this side of your grave ready to put a final period to 
your mortal life. And just beyond the grave, eternal death awaits 
your poor soul. And the devils are ready to drag your miserable 
soul down to their bottomless pit, where everlasting woe and horror 
reigns. The place is filled with doleful shrieks, bawls, and groans 
of the damned. Oh, to what a miserable, forlorn, and wretched 
condition, have your extravagant folly and wickedness brought 
you ; that is, if you die in your sins ! And Oh, what manner of 
repentance ought you to manifest. How ought your heart to bleed 
for what you have done. How ought you to prostrate your soul 
before a bleeding God, and under self-condemnation cry out, ah 
Lord, ah Lord, what have I done ! Whatever partiality, injustice, 
and error there may be among the judges of the earth, remember 
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that you have deserved a thousand deaths and a thousand hells, by 
reason of your sins, at the hands of an holy God. Should God 
come out against you in strict justice, alas, what could you say for 
yourself! For you have been brought up under the bright sun shine, 
and plain and loud voice of the Gospel. And you have had a good 
education, you can read and write well, and God has given you a 
good natural understanding ; therefore, your sins are so much more 
ageravated. You have not sinned in such an ignorant manner as 
others have done, but you have sinned with both your eyes open, as 
it were under the light, even the glorious light of the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. You have sinned against the light of your own 
conscience, against your knowledge and understanding, you. have 
sinned against the pure and holy laws of God, and the just laws of 
men. You have sinned against heaven and earth, you have sinned 
against all the mercies and goodness of God, you have sinned 
against the whole Bible, against the Old and New Testaments ; you 
have sinned against the blood of Christ, which is the blood of the 
everlasting covenant. Oh, poor Moses, sce what you have done,— 
and now repent, repent. See how the blood you shed cries against 
you, and the avenger of blood is at your heels. Oh, fly, fly, to the 
blood of the Lamb of God for the pardon of all. 

“ But let us now turn to a more pleasant theme,—though you 
have been a great sinner, a heaven-daring sinner, yet hark, and 
hear the joyful sound from heaven, even from the King of kings 
andthe Lord of lords, that the gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. It is a free gift, and offered to the greatest 
sinners. And upon their true repentance towards God, and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they shall be welcome to the life which we 
have spoken of. It is offered upon free terms. He that hath no 
money may come,—he that hath no righteousness, no goodness, 
may come ; the call is to poor undone sinners; the call is not to the 
righteous, but to sinners, calling them to repentance. Hear the 
voice of the Son of the Most High God, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and [ will give you rest.’ This is a call, 
a gracious call to you, poor Moses, under your present burdens and 
distresses. And Christ alone hasa right to call sinners to himself. 
It would be presumption for a mighty angel to call a poor sinner in 
this manner. And were it possible for you to apply to all God’s 
creatures, they would with one voice tell you it was not in them to 
help you. Go to all the means of grace, they would prove misera- 
ble helps, without Christ himself. Yea, apply to all the ministers 
of the Gospel in the world, they would all say that it was not in 
them ; but would only prove as indexes to point out to you the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of sinners, of mankind. Yea, go to 
all the angels in heaven, and they would do the same. Yea, go to 
God the Father himself, without Christ, he could not help you, to 
speak after the manner of men ; he would also point to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and say, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased, hear ye him.” Thus you see, poor Moses, there is none in 
heaven, or upon earth, that can help you, but Christ. He alone has 
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power to save, and to give life. God, the eternal Father, appointed 
him, chose him, authorized and fully commissioned him to save sin- 
ners. He came down from heaven into this lower world, and be- 
came as one of us, and stood in our room. He was the second 
Adam, and as God demanded perfect obedience of the first Adam, 
the second fulfilled it; and as the first sinned, and incurred the 
wrath and anger of God, the second endured it. He suffered in our 
room, as he became sin for us. He was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. All our stripes were laid upon him. Yea, he 
was finally condemned, because we were under condemnation, and 
at last was executed and put to death for our sins,—was lifted up 
between the heaven and the earth, and was crucified on the accurs- 
ed tree. His bleeding hands and feet were fastened there. There 
he died a shameful and ignominious death. There he finished the 
great work of our redemption. There his heart’s blood was shed 
for our cleansing. There he fully satisfied the justice of God for 
penitent, believing sinners. Though they have been the chief of 
sinners. O Moses! this is good news to you in this last day of your 
life. Here is a crucified Saviour at hand for your sins. His bles- 
sed hands are out-stretched, all is a gore of blood for you. This is 
the only Saviour and Almighty God. Just such as you stand in in- 
finite and perishing need of. O poor Moses, hear the dying ‘prayer 
of a gracious Saviour on the accursed tree, ‘Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.’ This was a prayer for his enemies 
and murderers, and it is for you, if you would only repent and be- 
lieve. Oh, why will'you die, poor Moses, since Christ has died for 
sinners! Why will you go to hell from beneath the bleeding Saviour, 
asit were. ‘This is the day of your execution, yet it is the accepted 
time, it is the day of salvation, if you will now believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Must Christ follow you into the prison by his ser- 
vants, and there entreat you to accept of eternal life, and will you 
refuse it? And must he follow you even to the gallows, and there 
beseech you to accept of him, and will you refuse him? Shall he be 
crucified hard by your gallows, as it were, and will you regard him 
not? O poor Moses! now believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
your heart, and you shall be saved eternally. Come just as you 
are, with all your sins and abominations, with all your filthiness, 
with all your blood-guiltiness, with all your condemnation, and lay 
hold on the hope set before you this day. This is the last day of 
salvation with your soul. And you will be beyond the bounds of 
mercy ina few minutes more. Oh, what a joyful day would it be, 
if you would now openly believe in, and receive the Lord Jesus 
Christ! It would be the beginning of heavenly days with your poor 
soul. Instead of a melancholy day, it would be a wedding day to 
your soul. It would cause the very angels in heaven to rejoice, and 
the saints on earth to be glad. It would cause the angels to come 
down from the realms above and wait, hovering about your gallows, 
ready to convey your soul to the heavenly mansions, there to take 
possession of eternal glory and happiness, and join the heavenly 
choir in singing the songs of Moses andthe Lamb. There to sit 
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down forever with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
God’s glory. And your shame and guilt shall be forever banished 
from the place, and all sorrow and fear forever fly away, and tears 
be wiped from your face. And there shall you forever admire the 
astonishing and amazing mercy of Godin Jesus Christ, in pardoning 
such a monstrous sinner as you have been. There you will claim 
the highest note of praise for the riches of free grace in Christ Je- 
sus. But if you will not accept of the Saviour, so freely offered to 
you in this last day of your life, you must this very day bid farewell 
to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to heaven and all the saints 
and angels that are there ; and you must bid all the saints in this 
lower world, an eternal farewell, and even the whole world. And 
so I must leave you in the hands of God. 

“I shall now address myself to the Indians, my brethren and kin- 
dred according to the flesh. 

“My poor kindred. You see the woful consequences of sin, by 
seeing this our poor miserable countryman now before us, who is to 
die this day for his sins and great wickedness. And it was the sin 
of drunkenness which has brought this destruction and untimely 
death upon him. There is a dreadful woe denounced from the 
Almighty against drunkards. And it is this sin, this abomination, 
this beastly accursed sin of drunkenness, that has stripped us of ev- 
‘ery desirable comfort in this life. By this, we are poor, and mis- 
erable, and wretched. By this sin we have no name nor credit in 
the world, among polite nations. For this sin.we are despised in 
the world, and it is all right and just, for we despise ourselves more. 
And if we dont regard ourselves, who will regard us? And it is for 
our sins, and especially for that accursed, that most devilish sin of 
drunkenness, that we suffer every day. For the love of strong 
drink, we spend all that we have and every thing we can get. By 
this sin, we cant have comfortable houses, nor any thing comfortable 
in our houses, neither food nor raiment nor decent utensils. We 
are obliged to put up any fort or shelter, just to screen us from the 
severity of the weather ; and we go about with very mean, ragged, 
and dirty clothes, almost naked, and we are half-starved ; for the 
most of the time obliged to pick up any thing to eat. And our poor 
children are suffering every day for want of the necessaries of life, 
and they are very often crying for food, and we have nothing to 
give them ; and in the cold weather, they are often shivering and 
crying, being pinched with the cold. All this is for the love of 
strong drink. And this is not all the misery and evil we bring on 
ourselves in this world, but when we are intoxicated we drown our 
rational powers, by which we are distinguished from the brutal 
creation. We unman ourselves, and bring ourselves not only level 
with the beasts of the field, but seven degrees beneath them. We 
bring ourselves level with the devils, I don’t know but we make our- 
selves worse than. the devils, for I never heard of drunken devils. 
My poor kindred, do consider what a dreadful abominable sin drunk- 
ness is. God made us men, and we choose to be beasts, and devils. 
God made us rational creatures, and we choose to be fools. Do 
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consider further, and view the drunkard, see how he looks, how he 
has drowned his reason, how deformed and shameful does he ap- 
pear. He disfigures every part of him, both soul and body. He 
was made after the image of God, he appears with awful deformity, 
and his whole visage is disfigured. Ifhe attempts to speak, he can- 
not bring out his words distinct, so as to be understood. He walks, 
he reels and staggers to and fro, and tumbles down. And see how 
he behaves, he is now laughing, and then he is crying, he is singing, 
and the next moment he is mourning, and is all love to every one, 
and anon he is raging and for fighting, and killing all before him, 
even the nearest and dearest relations and friends. Yea, nothing is 
too bad for a drunken man to do. He will do that which he would 
not do for the world in his right mind. Further, when a person is 
drunk he is good for nothing in the world, he is of no service to 
himself, to his family, his neighbors, or his country. And how much 
more unfit is he to serve God, yet he is just fit for the service of the 
devil. Again, a man in drunkenness is in all manner of dangers. 
He may be killed by his fellow men, or by wild beasts, and tame 
beasts ; he may fall into the fire, or into the water, or into a ditch ; 
or he may fall down, as he walks along, and brake his bones or his 
neck ; he may cut himself with edge tools. Further, if he has 
money or any thing valuable, he may lose it all ; or may be robbed ; 
or he may make a foolish bargain, and be cheated out of all he has. 
I believe you know the truth of what 1 have now said, many of you 
by sad experience. Yet you will go on still in your drunkenness, 
though you have been cheated over and over again. And you have 
lost your substance by drunkenness, yet you venture to go on in this 
most destructive sin. O fools, when will you be wise! We all 
know the truth of what I have been saying, by what we have heard 
and seen of drunken deaths. How many have been drowned in our 
rivers, and many frozen to death in the winter season; yet drunk- 
ards go on without fear or consideration. Alas! alas! what will 
become ofall such drunkards ? Without doubt they must all go to 
hell, except they truly repent andturn to God. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
(Continued.) 


We now propose to trace the origin and progress of the Church 
of Rome, so far as authentic history shall afford the materials. 

The origin of this church, as we have already intimated, is invol- 
ved in doubt. We have no authentic record to determine by whom 
it was gathered, or who was its first pastor. Scripture is silent on 
this point, which silence is conclusive evidence that this church was 
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never destined, by the Saviour, to any peculiar pre-eminence in his 
visible kingdom, much less, that it was destined to that supremacy 
which it has since assumed. Milner conjectures that Aquila and 
Priscilla were first concerned in the plantation of this church, which 
he says was numerous, before any Apostle had been there. But 
whatever obscurity may rest upon the origin of this church, two 
points are very clear, viz: 1. We have no satisfactory evidence 
that Peter founded this church. 2. There is no proof that he ever 
was the pastor or bishop of this church. It may indeed be admitted 
that Peter spent some time at Rome, and that he suffered martyrdom 
there, in the reign of Nero. But these faets prove nothing, as to 
his particular connexion with the church, either as its founder, or its 
bishop. For, Paul was also at Rome, for a considerable season ; 
he wrote an epistle to that church, and afterwards suffered martyr- 
dom there, under the power of the same bloody Nero. If Peter was 
bishop of the church of Rome on the ground of the facts above men- 
tioned, much more was Paul also its bishop. But this would prove 
too much, as it would prove that the church of Rome had two foun- 
ders, and two first bishops. In the absence then of all authentic 
proof, we may venture to deny that the church of Rome was foun- 
ded by Peter, or that he ever was its bishop. And the burden of 
proof will rest on those who set up arrogant claims as the successors 
of Peter, and whose prerogatives rest solely on the validity of their 
proof to this point. Let them prove, if:they can, that the bishops or 
popes of Rome are the successors of Peter, and then it will be in 
season to hear about the power of the keys and of absolution, if in- 
deed Peter had any such power. But in the present state of the 
subject, the claims of the Roman church, as founded on the rights of 
Peter, are mere folly and presumption. The bishops of Rome 
might with equal propriety claim, in the right of St. Peter, authority 
over the solar system. 

But it will be said, that the church of Rome has possessed an ac- 
tual supremacy, and has been called the Catholic Church; if this 
claim is not well founded, how can this fact be explained? The an- 
swer is, the history of events in the church will satisfactorily explain 
this fact, without any necessity of admitting, or even supposing the 
validity of Roman supremacy. If any church had originally just 
ground to claim distinction and deference, it was the church at Je- 
rusalem. This was the mother church, from which all others 
sprang ; this church was planted unquestionably by Apostles, and it 
was the church to which others looked up for advice and direction, 
concerning questions of Christian practice. But that the church of 
Rome should claim, and should actually obtain this distinction, can 
be accounted for on no other ground, than that, in the providence of 
God, she had power to support such claims, and was disposed to 
abuse that power for her own aggrandizement. This view of the 
subject is amply confirmed by the voice of history. To shew this, 
it will be necessary to begin with the first indications of distinction, 
or degrees of comparison among the churches and their bishops, 
and trace these indications in their developement, by the course of 
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events, until at length we arrive at that period, when the assumed 
successor of St. Peter became universal bishop, and exercised the 
power of a spiritual tyrant. This was a very gradual process, which 
took about ten centuries fully to unfold. 

Very little indeed is known of the church at Rome, or of Peter, 
its supposed bishop, more than what is found on sacred record, du- 
ring the first century. About the year 64, Rome suffered a general 
conflagration, which is*supposed to have been the work of Nero, but 
which, to screen himself from public odium, he charged to the 
Christians. On the ground of this charge, the first general perse- 
cution of Christians commenced. Peter is supposed to have came 
to Rome the year previous. While there, he is supposed to-have 
written his epistles ; and when the persecutions under Nero, com- 
menced, Peter was apprehended and crucified. Not a word do we 
find in this century about the supremacy, either of Peter, or the 
church at Rome. But that supremacy, if it ever existed by Divine 
appointment, must have existed then. Because Peter could not 
have been constituted the Bishop of Rome, nor the Universal Bish- 
op of the church on earth, after he was dead. It is not a little re- 
markable that Peter himself should have been so sparing of his as- 
sumptions of dignity and consequence, if he was, at the time he 
wrote his epistles, the vicegerent of Christ, and supreme head of the 
church. The style of Peter is simply, “‘Simon Peter, a servant 
and an apostle of Jesus Christ.” We hear nothing about his. Holi- 
ness the Apostolical Vicar, and the Supreme Vicegerent of Jesus 
Christ. It is manifest indeed, that Peter, either did not know of 
his papal dignity, or he did not value it, for he makes no mention in 
his epistles of this office. 

It is, moreover, certain, that the forms of church government, 
during the first century, would not admit of any such supremacy as 
that ascribed to the church of Rome, or to Peter as its head. 

Concerning the government-of the church in that century, Mo- 
sheim says, (vol. i. p. 80,) “‘ As to the external form of the church, 
and the mode of governing it, neither Christ himself, nor his Apos- 
tles, gave any express precepts. We are therefore to understand, 
that this matter is left chiefly to be regulated as circumstances from 
time to time may require, and as the diseretion of civil and ecclesi- 
astical rulers shall judge expedient. In these primitive times each 
Christian church was composed of the people, the presiding officers, 
and the assistants or deacons. These must be the component parts 
of every society. The highest authority was in the people, or the 
whole body of Christians ; for even the Apostles themselves inculca- 
ted by their example, that nothing of moment was to be done or de- 
termined on, but with the knowledge and consent of the brotherhood. 
And this mode of proceeding both prudence and necessity required 
in those early times.” Again, the same author says, (page 82,) 
«‘ The rulers of the church were denominated, sometimes presbyters 
or elders, a designation borrowed from the Jews, and indicative rath- 
er of the wisdom, than the age of the persons, and sometimes also, 
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bishops; for it is most manifest that both terms are promiscuously 
used in the New Testament of one and the same class of persons.” 

Before the close of the first century, however, there began to be 
indications of some degrees of comparison among the pastors of the 
churches. The germ of ecclesiastical distinction, and hierarchy, 
was at first exceedingly small, and is thus described by the historian 
already cited. ‘In this manner Christians managed ecclesiastical 
affairs so long as their congregations were small, or not very nume- 
rous. ‘Three or four presbyters, men of gravity and holiness, pla- 
ced over these little societies, could easily proceed with harmony, 
and needed no head or president. But when the churches became 
larger, and the number of presbyters and deacons, as well as the 
amount of duties to be performed was increased, it became neces- 
sary that the council of presbyters should have a president, a man 
of distinguished gravity and prudence, who should distribute among 
his colleagues, their several tasks, and be, as it were, the central 
point of the whole society. He was first denominated the Angel, 
but afterwards the bishop, (overseer,) a title of Grecian derivation, 
and indicative of his principal business. But whoever supposes that 
the bishops of the first and golden age of the church, corresponded 
with the bishops of the following centuries, must blend and con- 
found characters that are very different.” 

Where, it may be asked, in all this arrangement, was there room 
for his holiness the Pope of Rome? If such an office, or such a dis- 
tinction, existed in the church, in this primitive age, how marvel- 
lous is it, that we hear nothing of the matter, and that the holy apos- 
tolical Vicar of the church should then be kept so in the baek 
ground! And if no such office or distinction then existed, the lofty 
pretensions of the Romanists, as founded on succession to St. Peter, 
all fallto the ground. Ory rather, what is the real truth in the case, 
they are all based on human authority, on secular power, on as- 
sumption, which came into being, long after St. Peter had left the 
scenes of earth. 

The gradual advance of prelatical power and authority, which 
began to be exhibited in the first century, was considerably accele- 
rated and confirmed during the second. As the churches multipli- 
ed and extended, it became necessary for them to meet together by 
their representatives, for mutual consultation and united action. 
This gave rise to what the Greeks called Synons, but the Latin— 
Councirs. In these Councils, of which, Mosheim says, no vestige 
appears before the middle of the second century, it became neces- 
sary for some one to preside, and it naturally fell to the lot of 
some to take the lead in the transaction of business. This of course 
gave some of the bishops a practical pre-eminence above their fel- 
lows, and when once they had been elevated, it was natural for them 
to endeavor to support that elevation. In this way arose metropo- 
litan bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, and, at length, the head and 
chief of the whole, the Roman Pontiff. Another circumstance that 
served to advance the power of the hierarchy in the second century, 
was, that after Jerusalem was destroyed, and the Jewish system to- 
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tally abolished, the idea was started that the Christian ministry was 
designed to be modelled after the fashion of the Jewish priesthood. 
To make this correspondence complete, there must be an high 
priest, and secondary priests, and levites. The idea could not, at 
the time it was started, be carried to its full extent; but it served to 
prepare the way for the full consummation, by a gradual approxima- 
tion of public opinion. ‘ 

In the third century, the form of church government, which had 
by degrees been introduced, was still more confirmed. We find in 
this century, bishops, in the chief cities of the respective provinces, 
which were esteemed chief of their province. ‘The limits of this 
distinction were not, however, accurately ascertained, nor was the 
precedence always given to the bishop of the chief city. But the 
bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, appear to have been 
regarded in this century as chief men, and were consulted on all 
matters of importance. The bishop of Rome in particular, probably 
because he resided in the metropolis of the empire, seems, in the 
course of this century, to have taken the lead of all the others, and 
to have had conceded to him a kind of primacy. ‘This is admitted 
by Cyprian, and by other bishops of his time, (according to Mosheim, 
as translated by Murdock.) But while they admitted a kind of pri- 
macy, probably as a matter of courtesy, they strenuously contended, 
as the same author informs us, for. the equality of all bishops, in 
respect to dignity and authority ; and disregarded the judgment of 
the bishop of Rome, whenever it appeared to them incorrect, and 
had no hesitation in following their own judgment. Of this, ac- 
cording to the same author, Cyprian himself gave a striking exam- 
ple, in his famous controversy with Stephen, bishop of Rome, con- 
cerning the baptism of heretics. 

On the whole, respecting the third century we may say, that 
though there was a considerable declination from the republican form 
of church government, and an approach to the form of monarchy, 
yet, there was no appearance or pretension of any supreme head of 
the church. Nothing is heard of any vicegerent of Jesus Christ, 
nor of his holiness the Pope of Rome, Plainly then, the Roman 
Pontiff, or the Roman Church according to the assumptions of suc- 
ceeding ages, did not exist in the third century. 

In the commencement of the fourth century, the external Cir- 
cumstances of the church were materially changed, by the acces- 
sion of Constantine the great to the throne of the empire, and a short 
time after, by his conversion to the Christian faith. If then, the 
rights of St. Peter at Rome, had been atall abridged in former 
times, by the inauspicious reign of paganism, now we may expect 
to see them set forth in all their strength. What then was the fact 
when Constantine came to the imperial throne? Instead of ac- 
knowledging Peter or his successors as the supreme head of the 
church, he took that station himself. Whether he did it with propri- 
ety or not, is not now the question, That he did it, is unquestion- 
able ; and that he would not have done it, being himself a professed 
Christian, if there had been any other supreme head of the chureh 
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known at that time—is highly prebable. And it is added by the 
historian, that no bishop called in question the power of the empe- 
ror. But the bishop of Rome certainly would have called it in 
question, if it had been questionable. At this period then, we have 
ample evidence that his holiness the pope of Rome had no place or 
name in the government of the church. 

But though in this age we discover no traces of the papal power, 
yet in the regulations which Constantine adopted, we may see the 
preparatory steps for a great augmentation of the power of the hier- 
archy. Constantine, for the greater security of his government, in- 
troduced important changes in the laws and divisions of his empire. 
He had provinces, over which were placed princes that stood in rank 
next to himself. And he endeavored, we are told, to conform the gov- 
ernment of the church, as much as possible to that of the common- 
wealth. Those who had before held a pre-eminence, he made 
princes among the bishops. The bishops of Rome, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Constantinople, after the imperial residence was trans- 
ferred to that city, were thus distinguished. These four prelates 
corresponded to the four pretorian prefects, which Constantine cre- 
ated in the civil department. These four prelates were afterwards 
if not in this century, called patriarchs. Next to these came the 
exarchs, who presided over several provinces. And next were the 
metropolitans, who governed single provinces. After them were 
the archbishops, who had the oversight of particular districts ; and 
last, the bishops, whose jurisdiction was more or less extensive ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

“The administration of ecclesiastical affairs,” says Mosheim, 
“‘ was divided by Constantine, into external and internal. The lat- 
ter he relinquished to bishops and councils. It embraced whatever 
was purely religious, as religious controversies, forms of worship, 
funetions of the priests, the irregularities of their lives, &c. The 
external administration, he took upon himself.” But the same 
author adds. ‘The first among the bishops in respect to rank and 
dignity, was the bishop of Rome. And this pre-eminence was 
founded not only on popular feeling and prejudice of long standing, 
and which various causes had given rise to, but also on those 
grounds which commonly give priority and greatness in the estima- 
tion of mortals. For he exceeded all other bishops in the splendor 
and amplitude of the church over which he presided ; in the magni- 
tude of his revenues and possessions, in the number of his assistants 
or ministers of various descriptions ; in the weight of his influence 
with the people at large, and in the sumptuousness and magnifi- 
cence of his style of living. These indications of power and world. 
ly greatness were so fascinating to the minds of Christians even in 
this age, that often most obstinate and bloody contests took place at 
Rome,when a new pontiff was to be created by the suffrages of the 
priests and people. A shocking example of this is afforded by the 
disturbance at Rome in the year 366, after the death of Liberius. 
When they came to the choice of a new bishop, one party was for 
placing Damasus, and another for appointing Ursicinus, a deacon, 
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over the widowed church. The contention issued in a bloody war- 
fare, in which there was fighting and burning of buildings, and 
many lost their lives. Damasus came off victorious in the contest, 
but whether his cause were better or more righteous than that of 
the other candidate, does not appear. I dare not pronounce either 
of them a good man.” 

‘It is however abundantly attested that the bishops of Rome, did 
not in this age, possess supreme power and jurisdiction in the 
church. They were citizens of the commonwealth ; and though 
higher in honor, they obeyed the laws and mandates of the empe- 
rors, just like other citizens. No one of the bishops acknowledged 
that his authority was derived from the plenary power of the Roman 
bishop, or that he was constituted a bishop by the favor.of the apos- 
tolic see. On the contrary, they all maintained that they were the 
ambassadors and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that their authority 
was derived from above. Yet it is undeniable, that even in this age, 
several of those steps were laid, by which the Roman pontiffs after- 
wards mounted to the summit of ecclesiastical dominion. And this, 
partly by the imprudence of the emperors, and partly by the saga- 
city of the pontiffs themselves, and partly by the hasty decisions of 
certain bishops.” ; 

Thus we perceive that the Church to the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, had not learnt that the pope of Rome, was the holy apostolical 
Vicar of Christ, and the supreme head of the Church militant.— 
Here then is a chasm between St. Peter and his pretended success- 
ors of nearly four hundred years. 

[To be continued. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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QUERIES PROPOSED. 
(Concluded.) 


It has been stated, “that as God is omniscient, and therefore 
must know every man’s character through all the stages of his being; 
and as all things, in their fullest extent must have always been naked 
and open to his view, so we cannot once imagine that any decree 
or purpose, in respect to the elect, can have been made, irrespec- 
tively of their whole character. Such irrespection is impossible. 
God has never determined, and, from his holy nature, never can 
determine to save any, except such as are conformed to the image 
of his Son.”—In view of this statement, my query is, how are we 
to understand the conformity to the image of Christ, which is here 
so positively declared to be the condition of salvation? Is it the ante- 
cedent cause, or the consequent effect of election? If the former, 
then of what use is election? Why elect men to salvation, who are 
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already conformed to the image of Christ, or who are foreseen, as 
those, that, without election, will be thus conformed? Suppose there 
were no election in the case, would not they be saved who are con- 
formed to the image of Christ 7 To say then, that this conformity is 
something foreseen of God, on account of which he elects men, 1s to 
deny election altogether, or to charge God with folly. But if con- 
formity to Christ is the consequent effect of election,—if, as the 
Apostle says, God chose some in Christ, before the foundation of 
the world, that they should be holy and without blame before him in love,— 
if he did predestinate them to be conformed unto the image af his Son, 
then how can it be true, that God never did, nor ever can determine 
to save any, except such as are conformed unto the image of his Son? 
Is not election a determination to save? And if men are elected to 
be holy, then they are not elected because they are holy, nor when 
they are holy. If any then, are elected, God must determine to save 
them when they are not conformed to the image of his Son, and 
never would be, but for his sovereign mercy. I question then, the 
consistency or truth of the above statement. The meaning may be 
good, but as it stands, it is liable to great abuse. If the statement 
had been, that God never determines to save any, without deter- 
mining that they shall be holy, or conformed to the image of his Son, 
it would have been at once intelligible and scriptural. 

Again: I find the following inquiry: ‘‘ Could not God as well 
foresee what would be the free and voluntary thoughts of men in 
consequence of the powers which he should give them, as he could 
foresee thoughts and volitions which would proceed from the opera- 
tion of external causes upon them ?’—-My query here is, whether 
this is not a revival of the Scientia Media of Molina, a Spanish 
Jesuit, who published his theory in the sixteenth century ? This 
Jesuit taught, that there are three kinds of knowledge possessed by 
Deity, which he called natural, free, and mediate. The first kind 
relates to things which God causes by his own immediate power, 
or through second causes. The second kind relates to what God 
chooses or wills. And the third kind, called mediate, or scientia 
media, relates to what God knows by inference, or by knowing the 
powers which agents have, and the circumstances in which they will 
be placed, he infers what they will do, and that on this knowledge 
he founds his decrees. So that his decrees are not the ground of 
his foreknowledge, but his foreknowledge, by inference, is the 
ground of his decrees. This was the device of the Jesuits, to recon- 
cile the divine and human agency. And I query whether the above 
statement, concerning divine foreknowledge, is not a new edition of 
the same old theory. Whether it be so or not, I would ask, does 
not this theory make God a mere spectator of the conduct of his 
creatures ? He conjectures and infers from their characters, powers, 
and circumstances what they will do, and then takes his measures 
accordingly, or decrees what they shall do. Can such a being be 
qualified to administer the affairs of the universe? This scientia 
media seems to be much the same with the foreknowledge of the 
astronomer, who, knowing the laws and periodical times of the heav- 
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enly bodies, can calculate an eclipse to a minute, and thus predict 
its occurrence. Is this all that is meant by divine foreknowledge ? 
If so, then the query arises, whence came these powers-and circum- 
stances, the operation of which God foreknows? Who instituted 
the laws of nature, that guide the calculations of the astronomer ? 
Shall we say, God is the author and original mover of all things ? 
Then, is it rational to suppose, that he created certain powers, es- 
tablished certain laws, and arranged certain circumstances, know- 
ing what they would do, without any design or purpose what they 
should do? What doth God himself, in his own most blessed and 
sure word, say on this point? ‘I am God, and there is none like 
me ; declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done, saying, My counsel shall stand, and 
I will do all my pleasure,” Isa. 46: 9,10. “ And he doeth accord- 
ing to his will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
the earth; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what doest 
thou,” Dan. 4:35. <‘ Being predestinated according to the purpose 
of him, who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,” 
Eph. 1:11. t 

My last query is; will it not be safest and best to follow the word 
of God in our religious belief, rather than the devices of men, even 
the most learned? And ought we not always to say, “‘ Let God be 
true, but every man a liar !” ; 

Aw Lyeurrer aFrrer TRUTH. 


For the Evangelical Magazine... 


Messrs. Evrrors:—lI have, for some years past, been in the 
habit of keeping a sort of brief journal, for my own improvement, 
containing such hints as will open to my mind, in any hour of leisure, 
a profitable train of thought. Thus, by the aid of my Thought Book, 
Ihave themes of meditation always prepared,—I save the remnants 
of time that otherwise would be lost, and can readily avail myself of 
the pleasure and advantages of enlightened conversation. A special 
object of this plan is to record, as they rise to view, false notions, 
especially touching the subject of religion, with reflections thereon, 
such as I find it convenient to make. Now I propose to send you, 
from time to time, some extracts from this register, for insertion in 
your paper, if you shall deem them worthy of so high an honor. 


THOUGHT BOOK. NO. 1. 


It is acknowledged on all hands that man 1s a being strangely 
prone to extremes. We have a sample of it as follows: ‘There are 
manv of whom we would think well as Christians, that, from early 
education or some other cause, have imbibed a mortal dislike to cer- 
tain terms by which important doctrines of the Bible are designated. 
Perhaps the mere mention of decree, fore-ordination, sovereignty or 
election, however often explained to their entire satisfaction, or 
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used in the language of the Bible, will cause them to move with fear 
or even indignation. ‘Thus, what a man was never reasoned into, 
he can never be reasoned out of. Prejudice is very little more the 
subject of reason than an earthquake ; and unless the man’s mind 
can be disabused of this evil, he can never entertain a kind regard 
for these forms of expression. But what is tobe done? Let us ex- 
amine. The man in conversation and prayer agrees fully with those 
who use these terms, in the things intended by them. When the 
doctrines included under these names, by all that use them, are 
stated under other forms of speech, he agrees that they are true 
and important parts of the Gospel. He acknowledges God to be a 
great King—independent—managing every thing for his own glory 
—knowing the end from the beginning, and praises him as the author 
of his own salvation, while others are justly left to perish. Here 
then, there is developed an agreement in things and a solid ground 
of charity ; although for peace sake, it may be expedient that those 
differing in minor things, should be known under different titles, and 
worship in different places. We have found the man to be afflicted 
with an infirmity for which he is to be pitied rather than blamed. 
His heart is right though his head may be in fault. We should 
consider well that words are symbols of thought, but doctrines are 
real and important,matters. If we agree in things, all contention 
about words should cease. © 

But there is an error in the opposite extreme, that appears to me 
far less tolerable, although it have a less alarming appearance at 
first. It is that of those, who, while they adopt throughout the names 
of doctrines and symbols of faith with the rest of their brethren, are 
sapping and undermining the received meaning. Thus all appears 
fair on the outside, and the man sails under the broad flag of ortho- 
doxy. Butthe ship after all is a smuggler ;—she sails under false 
colors, and has contraband property on board. Such a man claims 
fellowship with those who hold the doctrines under a form of expres- 
sion whose meaning is established. But he claims it not on the fact 
of any agreement in sentiment and belief, so far as the doctrines in 
question are concerned, but because the same form of words may be 
so explained as to mean two things totally distinct and opposite. 
Now here is plainly no ground of fellowship whatever. It occurs 
to me again that I am after things and not words. he same rea- 
son why I could agree with the former errorist, is exactly that why 
I cannot harmonize with the latter. For the one has the thing, 
without that name by which I should think proper to mark it. But 
the other is destitute of the thing, and no matter what names he em- 
ploys ; all the names in the universe cannot touch the difficulty. 
While, therefore, I can embrace the first in the arms of Christian 
charity, I must consider the other, so far as these doctrines are con- 
cerned, as the bringer in of another Gospel. Besides, the latter 
has descended to unchristian artifice, and his motives are justly 
suspected. For if the olden titles of doctrines did not express his ° 
meaning, why not use others? And if he still continued the use of 
the customary symbols, as he intended something different by them 
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from what he knew others understood, why not explain the mean. 
ing attached by him to these terms, at the head of every communi- 
cation, or as often as he employed them. In no other way can he 
prove himself an honest man,—a child of light and not of darknes: 
But as he does not, I am left without choice. See Gal. 1:8, 
Moreover, Jesus Christ has said, “By their fruits ye shall knoy 
them.” . » Bete 
i am strengthened in this conclusion, of withdrawing my charity 
from such a man, by observing also, that this is the way in which 
every leading heresy has been introduced, especially the Arian, the 
Arminian, and Socinian. The movers of these schemes began by 
varying the meaning of terms from their received import, under the 
notion of philosophical improvements ; concealing their peculiar 
views, when they wished to stand up without suspicion among their 
orthodox brethren, by nicely concerted definitions, and always as- 
senting to the doctrines in their customary symbols, under a mental 
reservation. ‘They were clamorous for charity, for fear of losing 
their own reputation ; opposed to a thorough investigation, for fear 
of being hunted out; and to schism, for fear that the division 
which they had actually brought in, should be attributed to them. 
By and by they were heard to complain of persecution ; and never 
came fairly out with their views, until providentially compelled to it, 
or they supposed themselves strong enough to cope with every oppo- 
sition, and carry their innovation by an overwhelming triamph.— 
Thus has error grown up in concealment and darkness; but when 
compelled to stand forth in the light of day its energies have with- 
ered. The hosts of the Midianites melt away before the sword of 
the Lord and. of Gideon; and the sons of truth assume their birth- 
right advantages. G. 
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Messrs. Eprrors :—I had occasion lately to call at one of the 
public rooms in the city, for the purpose of meeting a friend whom 
I expected from the country. But not finding him there at the mo- 
ment, I took my seat in a corner of the room to await his arrival. 
I had not been long seated before I discovered that the room was 
occupied by a number of sociable guests; and that the conversation 
had been turned on the expected Comet, and the danger to be 
apprehended from its intersection of the Earth’s orbit. For you 
know, that public attention has been roused by astronomers and map 
makers, to the approach of one of these wandering stars, and that 
many an eye has been gazing to the heavens, to witness the coming 
of this visitant with his firey train. And, though Jupiter and Mars, 
as they have successively shown their faces above the horizon, have 
suffered in their good name, by being each announced in some of 
the public journals as the said Comet, yet the real identical body 
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has not yet gratified public curiosity in our longitude. It will not 
therefore surprise you, that the comet should be the subject of con- 
versation and earnest inquiry, among the occasional visitants of a 
public room. ‘The particular views and opinions of the company, 
respecting the forth coming comet, I had not opportunity to hear. 
For before I entered the room, the speakers had exhausted the 
subject, in its particular aspects and application, and the way, in 
their feelings, was prepared to take up general principles, and make 
profitable reflections. 

‘Soon after I had taken my seat, a short ruddy man, near the bar, 
broke silence, as nearly as I can recollect, with the following ex- 
clamation: I wonder what on earth comets were made for! They 
do no good that I can see, and are of no use but to fly about in the 
air and frighten people. They say that nothing is made in vain ; 
what then were comets made for? This, was a powerful appeal to 
the whole company, and each one, as appeared, began to put his 
philosophy in requisition for an answer. At length, a sober looking 
man of intelligent countenance, who sat by the stove warming him- 
self, and who appeared to be a farmer from the country, come that 
morning to market, turning to the inquirer, replied : It does not fol- 
low, my friend, that comets are useless because we cahnot discover 
their benefit. Great and good purposes may be accomplished by 
these bodies, so that their benefits may far more than counter-balance 
the evils which result fromthem. Though they sometimes frighten 
people, and afford some men an opportunity to take advantage of 
public curiosity for their own emolument, yet these comets may be 
the necessary means of promoting the general happiness of the so- 
lar system. It may be that some distant parts of the system hail 
the approach of these bodies of fire, as a means of supplying their 
deficiency of light and heat, with as much sincere joy, as we hail 
the return of the sun, in the morning or inthe spring. This I say is 
possible. I do not however undertake to say precisely what benevo- 
lent purposes they answer, because I do not know. But this I do 
know, and of this I am sure, that these comets, with all other things, 
are the workmanship, and obey the mandates ofa Being, who is 
infinite in power, wisdom, and goodness, and therefore they are 
made for some good purpose, although that purpose may be con- | 
cealed from our view. And the partial or apparent evils which 
they occasion, are more than compensated by their general and ul- 
timate benefits. 

This philosophy, thought I to myself, is orthodox, and must be 
satisfactory. And so I believe it was viewed by almost all present, 
for there seemed to be a general nod of assent. At length, however, 
a man, who was seated in a corner of the room opposite to me, with 
spectacles on, and a large book in his hand, upon which he appear- 
ed to have been intensely poring, lifting his spectacles and rising on 
his feet, began the following harangue: My friends, I perceive you 
do not understand the true theoryof the origin of comets. And it is 
no wonder that you do not understand this subject, for astronomers 
of former ages have all been in the dark on this subject, and have 
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failed to account philosophically for these celestial phenomena.— 
Indeed, it is but a very few years, since the grand secret has been 
fully explored; if we may except some hints at the truth, and some 
glimpses of its light, found in the writings of the ancient Gnostics. 
The book which I hold ia my hand, is a recent publication of a 
learned professor of astronomy, which fully developes the whole 
mystery, and brings down this great wonder of creation to a level 
with the lowest intellect ; and ifthe company will not deem it an in- 
trusion, I will read some passages, which will set forth the theory, 
and beyond all doubt, satisfy your minds. After such an exordium, 
there was no one who was not ready and anxious to hear. The 
reading accordingly commenced. And though I cannot now repeat 
the language of the book, verbatim, yet I believe I can give you the 
substance of the theory ; and it is as follows, viz : 

When God created the material universe, he found it necessary 
to admit into the composition of matter, a certain portion of latent 
heat, called caloric. For without this latent heat, matter could not 
be formed. But this principle of heat was liable to increase and 
accumulate ; and when the material system actually came to operate, 
its motion, and the friction of its parts, actually did increase and ac- 
cumulate this principle, until there was danger that it would over- 
flow all bounds, and produce a general conflagration. And more- 
over, in its progress of accumulation, this latent heat in matter, gen- 
erated a kind of noxious and pestilential vapor, which was likely to 
prove very deleterious to all the inhabitants of the earth. The ac- 
cumulation of this heat, and the generating of this vapor, God could 
not prevent, inasmuch as it necessarily resulted from the nature of 
matter. For matter, being a defectible material, and yet the best 
material God could obtain for the purpose of creation, and possess- 
ing in itself the principle of evil, or else a native tendency to pro- 
duce such a principle—if God chose to have a material system, he 
must admit the evil along with it. He might, indeed, have refrain- 
ed from creating matter, os he might again reduce it to nonentity, 
and thus be free from the evil. But he concludes that a defective 
system is better than none, and his wisdom is now employed in ma- 
king it as good, and in reducing the necessary evils, as much as he 
possibly can. ‘The expediency, therefore, of having a material sys- 
tem, even with all its inherent evils, being settled, the next point 
was, how God could dispose of this noxious firey vapor, so as to 
produce the least possible injury, and secure the greatest possible 
residuum of good. Here was an appropriate field left open to em- 
ploy the counsels of infinite wisdom, and the resources of infinite 
power, in the management of this accumulating evil. God could 
foresee, that if neglected, it would rise, like water in a cistern con- 
stantly replenished, until it would overflow and spread desolation in 
every direction. His wisdom and power were therefore called in- 
to service, to determine when, where, and how, this evil might be 
drained off, without any fatal overflow. This point was deliber- 
ately considered, and it appeared manifest, that the evil could not 
by any means be intercepted, because matter must have latent 
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heat, and by motion, this defectible and vicious material would ort- 
ginate the noxious vapor; and thus the noxious vapor would in- 
crease, and in the progress of events, must become super-abundant 
and intolerable. It was therefore of no use to try any experl- 
ments to eradicate the evil. Evil would come from vicious mat- 
ter. And all that remained was to do the best that the case would 
admit. The result of deliberation was, that if this noxious vapor 
could be drained off from common bodies, and concentrated in 
some few places, distant from the habitable orbs, and when thus 
concentrated, if it could be put in rapid motion through the fields 
of space, it would relieve the material system of its redundant heat, 
and place it where it could do little or no harm ; and thus the grand 
purposes of benevolence would be accomplished. The plan was 
accordingly adopted. ‘The pestilential vapor was gradually drained 
off, and concentrated in some scores of firey bodies, and these put 
in rapid motion through the great void. And the providential care 
of the Deity, is not only exercised in this wonderful provision, but 
also in keeping these bodies off so far from the abodes of living 
creatures, that no serious injury shall occur, and in keeping them 
moving, so that their stay in one place is not sufficiently protracted, 
to infect any extensive regions of ether. ‘These bodies are called 
Comets ; and this is the history of their origin. 

When the man with the spectacles had finished his reading, and 
the theory was understood, there was a general burst of applause 
from all parts of the room; and sundry persons, in particular, were 
so overjoyed, that they shouted and clapped with all their might. 
As soon as the effervescence of credulity and admiration had a little 
subsided, the man with the spectacles and the book, stretching forth 
his hand, proceeded with his harangue. My friends, said he, 
do you suppose that God prefers those noxious, ill-favored bodies, 
called comets—to regular, beautiful, and habitable bodies, like our 
globe? Far from it. Do you suppose he created these bodies from 
choice, or as the necessary means of the®°greatest good? Far from it. 
How much better would it have been for the whole universe, if God 
could have so done, that all the fields of space should have been 
occupied with fair, orderly, habitable worlds. And he would un- 
questionably have so arranged the system, but for the vicious nature 
of matter. This unyielding material, which was the best God could 
obtain, had well nigh baffled all the plans and efforts of divine good- 
‘ness. Matter, in spite of Omnipotence, would be matter; and was 
stubbornly bent on having its own way. Therefore God could not 
make a system from matter, without having the presence of this 
source of evil. He has never done a single act, to produce the 
evil, but has exercised all possible providential care to prevent it. 
But the evil would come, notwithstanding the providential care of 
God,—and it has come,—it is in the system. For the truth of this, 
I appeal to the. convulsions of nature, such as earthquakes and 
volcanoes. ‘These calamities arise from too great an accumulation 
of this latent heat and noxious vapor. And these events, which 
arise from a little too much tardiness in the process of draining off, 
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shew what would be the consequence of having no drain at all. 
Were it not for the concentration of this noxious vapor in comets, the 
earth would be continually racked with earthquakes and buried in 
burning lava. The atmosphere would become corrupt, and a gene- 
ral pestilence sweep over the earth. Do you suppose that God pre- 
fers earthquakes, and volcanoes, and tempests, and pestilence, to 
the calm and tranquil scenes of happy life? Far from it. God never 
did any thing to produce an earthquake, or tempest, or pestilence— 
but he does all he possibly can to prevent them. And when they 
come, they arise from the uncontrolable nature of matter. And, 
nothwithstanding the seasonable relief which comets afford, yet a 
local cause will produce a sudden accumulation, or interrupt the 
process of depletion, and then explosion ensues. Who then does 
not perceive the goodness of the Supreme Ruler in making this pro- 
vision to reduce the sum of evil as much as possible, and in doing 

the best which the nature of things -will possibly admit ? 
Notwithstanding the assurance with which this harangue was 
delivered, my friend by the stove, I could clearly perceive, was not 
convinced ; but was resolutely bent on exploring the premises. 
After a moment’s reflection, he turned to the speaker, and begged 
liberty to ask one or two questions. As many as you please, was 
the reply ; but I really hope you do not question the soundness of 


this theory, for it is now the belief of all men of intelligence and. 


’ 


information in the land. That may be so, replied the farmer, nev- — 


ertheless [ am not in the habit of receiving new theories on important 
subjects because others believe them; I wish for some more solid 
ground of belief; and as truth loses- nothing by examination, you 
will pardon me, if I insist on an explanation of some points in your 


new theory. You have stated that God never did any thing to pro- © 


duce earthquake, tempest, or pestilence ; pray how do you account — 


for the general deluge ; the fiery tempest that descended on ie ce 
or the plagues of Egypt 7—Oh, replied the philosopher, these t 

all came in the unavoidable course of nature. And God, foreseeing 
that these events would occur through the viciousness of matter, 


resolved to turn them tothe best possible account, which he did, in 


directing them to the punishment of the wicked. And I am really 


obliged to you for alluding to the catastrophe of Sodom, for thatis 


a case directly in point. In this case, we see what dismal effects 
would result from the exuberant heat, generated by the friction of 
matter, if it were not drained off into comets. a 
But the Bible, said the farmer, does not mention these things as 
mere accidents, of which God took advantage, to help out his mot 
government, but the Bible says expressly, God sent the deluge on 
- the old world ; God rained fire and brimstone from the Lord out of 
heaven ; God sent his plagues upon Pharaoh, and the Egyptians.— 
Aye, the Bible, replied the philosopher—the Bible indeed ;—but 


are you so old fashioned as to suppose that the Bible means just — 


what it says? Learned men and biblical erities have no difficulty on 
this ground. ‘The language of the Bible, you must know, is highly 
figurative, and must always be interpreted by the rules of philoso- 
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phy and common sense. All that we philosophers have to do, is to 
make out our theory, and then interpret the language of the Bible 
in conformity to it, and this method gives us a wonderful facility in 
obtaining Bible proof. We know, for example, that it would be 
utterly unphilosophical to suppose that God should kill people by 
water, or fire; we must therefore have some more consistent way 
of explanation. If we suppose that these eyents would come from 
the defectibility of matter, and that God could not hinder their 
occurrence, we rescue the divine character from reproach ; and 
then, if we suppose that God turned these evils to some good ac- 
count, we have a fine specimen of divine benevolence. 

The question then really is, rejoined the farmer—which is most 
entitled to our belief, the Bible, or your philosophy ; for, from your 
own plea it is manifest that they do not agree. But this is not my 
only objection to your theory. Your assumptions, respecting the 
defectibility of matter stand on the ground that matter is self-existent 
and eternal ; for, on no other ground can it be supposed to be inde- 
pendent. 

Ah, my friend, cried the philosopher, pardon my interruption; I 
perceive that your mind is honest, but you have not yet emerged 
from the mist that envelopes many honest minds, which are unen- 
lightened by philosophy. Ican explain this whole subject to you 
ina moment, and therefore, to save time, I ventured to break in 
upon your queries. You are well aware that the most perfect pieces 
of mechanism are impeded with friction ; and the mechanician, 
though he would prefer the machine without the friction, yet when 
he cannot avoid it, will submit to it, rather than have no machine. 
So, the fact that God chooses the present material system, by no 
means proves that it is free from defects. He might prefer a better 
if he could obtain it; but he chooses to submit to defects, rather 
than have no system. 

Pardon me in my turn, cried the farmer, for interrupting you. 
Your explanation is proceeding from bad to worse. You have be- 
fore asserted, in effect, the eternity and independence of matter ; 
but now you effectually take away the independence of God, and 
make his will subordinate to the material system. It seems that 
matter must have its own way, and cannot be controlled ; of course, 
matter is the supreme cause, and God isa mere subordinate agent. 
If your illustration from the friction of machines has any force, it 
must lead to these consequences. For the mechanician, you must 
remember, takes his material as he finds it, and under the laws to 
which a higher power has subjected it. In this case, he takes what 
advantage he can of the laws of nature, and must submit to what he 
cannot control. But J ask you, if the mechanician had power to 
create his material from nothing, and subject to no law but his own 
will, would he not avoid the necessity of friction? If he made the 
material itself from nothing, there certainly would be no necessity 
of attaching to it any undesirable qualities. Is it possible then, that 
you can consider this as a suitable illustration of the relation of 
Jehovah to the material system? Is he the mere mechanician, who 
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works up materials, existing independently of his creative power, or 
superintending influence ? Whence then came matter, from what 
source was its nature derived, and who gave it the laws of its ex- 
istence and operations? If you reject the atheistical consequences 
of your theory, then it is incumbent on you to tell why, if God crea- 
ted the material system from nothing, he did not create it free from 
defects ; especially defects _so great as those which you suppose to 
exist, and which have, contrary to the divine will, once and again 
brought the whole system to the very verge of ruin. Surely, 
NOTHING, could not impose any necessity upon Deity, to create the 
system in one way rather than another. Your illustration from fric- 
tion then is mere sophistry. It makes God such an one as ourselves, 
and gives to matter those prerogatives which it violently takes from 
the divine character. 

But this is not the only difficulty which attends your theory. If 
God cannot contro] matter,—if it be a defectible material in spite of 
the power of God, then how can divine power be adequate to pro- 
tect the system against these defects? Who can tell how much 
redundant heat may be generated by the friction of matter? Who 
can tell whether the process of draining off, as you call it, will prove 
a sufficient security 7? Who can ensure the continuance of this pro- 
cess? Who can tell how soon the friction of the system will wear 
out its parts; and when worn out, how are they to be repaired or 
replaced? In a word, who can tell whether the present system, 
with all its defects, is better than no system at all; who can calcu- 
late this, until we see the result, and know what new defects may be 
developed in the progress of the system? “If God cannot control | 
matter, how can he know what results may flow from its operations? 
For it is utterly impossible for him to foreknow what will be the effect 
of powers which he cannot control. ‘They may elude the greatest 
circumspection, they may baffle the nicest calculations, and yet pro. 
duce evils which God himself never expected, and for which he can- 
not provide. All this may be so, if God cannot control the works of 
his own hands. Your theory then, instead of explaining any thing, 
or relieving any difficulties, brings all back to a chaos of confusion. 
You will pardon me, therefore, if 1 decline committing my immortal 
interests to the guidance of your philosophy. I choose rather to 
follow my Bible, which is a Lamp to my feet, and a Light to my path. 

Just at this moment my friend entered the room, and IJ heard no 


more of the conversation. PIS 2 
Yours truly, C.N, 
$25 
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REMARKS ON CHURCH PSALMODY. 


Messrs. Epirors :—Having heard something said in commen. 
dation of the Cuurcu Psatmopy, lately published by Messrs. Ma- 
son and Green, at Boston, I have been induced to give it an ex. 
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amination. And Iam satisfied, that there are some facts respecting 
this book, of which the religious public ought to be apprised. I 
would therefore request the insertion of the following statement, 
which I believe tobe correct. ‘ 

The doctrine of Native Derraviry, so far as I can discover, 
is entirely omitted in all parts of the book. ‘The fifth verse of the 
fifty-first Psalm is not expressed by any of the versions of that 
Psalm in this book, in any form. The old version by Watts, begin- 
ning with, ‘ Lord I aim vile, conceived in sin,” &c. is wholly omitted. 
Also the fifty-eighth Psalm, in which the following passage occurs, 
“The wicked are estranged from the womb, they go astray as soon as they 
be born, speaking lies,” is not allowed even a corner in this book. ‘The 
entire Psalm is omitted, probably because the proscribed doctrine 
was so interwoven with its texture, that a separation was imprac- 
ticable. Be the reason whatit may, such is the fact. In the 
Hymns also, I can find no trace of this doctrine ; a doctrine which 
inspired writers, and devotional writers, of the evangelical stamp, 
have not felt at liberty to omit. Now, as I find this doctrine in the 
Bible, and in the devotional parts of it, by the direction of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, and by the same authority declared to be profitable, I 
am led to inquire by what authority these gentlemen have taken 
the liberty to mutilate the holy Scriptures. Perhaps they will say 
that this doctrine, or the language in which Jt is taught, is. not 
sufficiently lyrical to suit their taste. Ifso, I would then ask, is a 
doctrine, put on the pages of revelation by the Holy Spirit, to be 
turned out without ceremony, or to be wantonly sacrificed, to suit 
a fastidious taste? If this is correct proceeding—what doctrine of 
the Bible is safe? Or must we send the doctrines which God has 
taught, to the ordeal of a music master, to test their truth or pro- 
priety 7? Will these gentlemen pretend to deny that they have 
garbled and mutilated the word of God; and by their proffered book 
of devotion, that they are endeavoring to lead the religious commu- 
nity into the same error? And will God be pleased with music 
ever so fine, or Hymns ever so lyrical, that conceal or deny his 
own most blessed truth ? 

If the doctrine of native depravity is not revealed in the Bible, 
then no doctrine is there revealed; and we may as well dispense 
with the whole at once. For, there is not a single truth of Scrip- 
ture more expressly and distinctly stated than this. And if this be 
a doctrine of revelation, who is he that shall feel himself authorized 
to withhold it from the people of God. 

If the above omission be, as I apprehend, and have stated it to 
be, it is entirely superfluous to say, that this book, in its present 
state, is a spurious book, calculated to lead men astray from the 
truth. And I would earnestly call on these gentlemen, its compilers, 
to correct this error. Ifit be an inadvertence, which I would sin- 
cerely hope it may be, they will find no difficulty in giving suit- 
able notice of the fact ; and in succeeding editions, they will apply 
the proper remedy. But, should it prove an intentional omission, 
every friend of truth is sacredly bound to raise his warning voice 
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against this presumption; and to denounce this book, as an enern 
in disguise, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Such a disclosure will be 
the more to be lamented, as the name of one of the public agents, 
employed in sending the Gospel to the heathen, is appended to this 
spurious production. And surely, those who are employed in sen- 
ding the Gospel to the heathen, should not be engaged in corrup. 
ting it at home. Let the friends of the heathen look to this matter. 
For it will be ofno use to convert the heathen to a spurious Gospel. 
On the whole, I would say to all the friends. of evangelical truth, 
—beware of this book, until you have good evidence that it declares 
the whole counsel of God. Tunoruinus. 
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* Let him know, that he which converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.” — 


James 5 : 20. 


And can we convert the sinner from the error of his way? Yes, 
or the language would be futile. But how can we do this 2? Not 
meritoriously ; this would invade the office and glory of the Lord 
Jesus. “ Not efficiently.; this would invade the work and honor of 
the Holy Spirit; for we are saved by the washing of regeneration, 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. There is, therefore, only one 
way in which we can Convert a sinner, and that is instrumentally. 
But this does not detract from divine agency; there is no inconsis- 
tency between agency and instrumentality. A pen is nothing with- 
out a hand to use it. An instrument always supposes and requires 
an agent. But is the converse of this proposition true? Does an 
agent always require an instrument? It is so with us, but net with a 
Being whose will is efficiency, and who said, Let there be light, 
and there was light. Yet what God is not compelled to do from 
weakness, he chooses to do from wisdom. He therefore works by 
means. We know of nothing that he does immediately. He fans 
us by the breeze, and warms us by the sun, and refreshes us by 
sleep, and sustains us by food. And as it is in nature, so it is in 
grace. Among the Corinthians, God gave the increase; but Paul 
planted, and Apollos watered. a Ub ‘ faith came not from them ; but 
Paul and Apollos were ministers. om they believed. We mean 
not, however by this referenc nfine this work to ministers. 
James alludes, not, only or ¢ , to them,: but to Christians at 
large. All may be useful here, and ina thousand ways, exert them- 
selves to accomplish this blessed and glorious design. For he who 
effects it, is the greatest of all benefactors ; for “ He saves a ee 
from death, and hides a multitude of sins!” And what is ore oth- 
er achievement compared with this? Nothing, less than Aan 
and vanity. So will all those judge, who walk by pegeree ey 
the testimony of God concerning the value of a soul; the dreadtul- 
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ness of eternal death, and the absolute necessity of forgiveness in 
order to man’s escape from the damnation of hell. 

The work, therefore, is its own reward. Spurious beneficence 
always wishes to excite notice ; and the man, in some way or other, 
aims, (or he will do nothing,) to make it conducive to his own in- 
terest. But true charity seeketh not its own, but the welfare of the 
object; and if that end be answered, the benefactor is satisfied. 
James knew this, and mentions nothing, by way of motive, but the 
thing itself. He does not tell his brethren, that if they convert a 
sinner, they shall be applauded here, or recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just. It is true that they will derive honor and advan- 
tage from their usefulness. ‘They that water shall be watered also. 
The sinners they save will pray for them, and if they die first, when 
they. fail, will receive them into everlasting habitations; and in the 
day of the Lord Jesus, they will be their joy and crown. But this 
is the effect, and not the principle of their zeal. It is enough if 
they succeed—enough if they save a soul from death, and hide a 
multitude of sins. 

And the prospect of success in such a case, however limited, 
should be sufficient to animate. Some may be privileged to bless 
numbers. But James speaks of “the sinner,” and “asoul.” This 
agrees with the language of our Lord, who tells us, ‘There is joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” This brings the en-_ 
couragement home to all. All cannot be Luthers, to reform coun- 
tries ; or Whitfields, to preach to thousands ; or Careys, to trans- 
late the Scriptures into other tongues. But can we do nothing ? 
Surely some one soul is thrown in our way to whom we may be 
useful ; a child, a servant, a relative, a neighbor. 

James would have us think of this, and think much of it. ‘* Let 
him know, that he which converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins,” 
And who does not know this? Yea, were we to judge from their 
practice, we should be ready to ask, Who does know it? What is 
the knowledge that answers no end? It is not enough to believe— 
we must remember, and reflect ; we must follow out our convictions. 
This fine sentiment must be present to the mind at all times, and in 
all conditions—when we are alone, and when we are in company— 
when we pray, and when we speak—when we sit in our house, and 
when we walk by the way—and when we lie down, and when we 
rise up—we must bind it as a sign upon our hand, and wear it as a 
frontlet between our eyes, and write it upon the posts of our door, 
and upon our gates. ‘ Let him KNow, that he which converteth a 
sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.”—Closet Exercises. 
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THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL PRAYER. 


Among a certain class of professors of religion, it is customary 
to hear much said on the gift of prayer. It is spoken of, as if it 
were of the same nature, with the gifts of speech and sight. If-a 
man had not'the power of speech, why, then he could not reasona- 
bly be expected to talk. If he wanted the gift of sight, he would 
not be responsible for any of the consequences of not seeing. Ifa 
man has not the gift of prayer, he should not be expected to pray 
in his family, and should never be called upon to pray in the social 
meeting. Such is the reasoning by which heads of families, and 
members of churches, endeavor to quiet themselves in the neglect 
of some of the plainest and most obvious duties. The premises are 
false, and of course the reasoning is fallacious. Is the gift of prayer 
natural or spiritual? Evidently the latter. Some men of the small- 
est mental endowments have been eminent in the duty of prayer. 
The men who reason thus inconclusively, have all the faculties of 
free moral agency. ‘They evidently surpass many others in physic- 
al endowments, and therefore need none above what they possess 
in order to pray. If they have not the gift of prayer, it is reasona- 
ble for them to conclude, that they have neither the grace, nor the 
spirit of prayer. ‘These constitute all that can, in correct language, 
be meant by the gift. To be without these is to be prayerless. 
This conclusion is supported by evidence. ‘They who decline social 
prayer on the ground specified, are not found to be deficient in” 
qualifications for the ordinary transaction of business between man 
‘and man. Often they excel in those qualifications, and are uncom- 
monly expert in their use. When such men neglect social prayer, 
they may certainly expect that the Judge of all will condemn them 
out of their own mouths. Their reasoning and practice, commonly 
furnish palpable evidence of their worldliness and sin. Did the 
heart respond to the calls of duty,—were the affections truly spiritual, 
and they willing subjects of Christ’s kingdom, they would pray. 
Ten thousand obstacles, more weighty and serious than any that can 
now lie in the way, could not keep them from praying in their fam- 
ilies, or shut them out from the prayer-meeting of the church, or 
from the monthly concert. Prayer is the breath of the Christian. 
If he lives, he must breathe, in one place as well as another,—in 
the family and the social meeting as well as in the closet. If he 
suspends his breath he endangers his life. If he do not breathe at 
all, he has no life. The grace and spirit of prayer tend to God at 
all times, as certainly as the needle to the pole. Those who find 
excuses against social prayer, usually evince, not only the insin- 
cerity of their excuses, but their actual destitution of the spirit of 
prayer. Praying always, with all prayer and supplication, in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance, and supplication 
for all saints, is at once the rule, and the practice of the true Chris. 
tian in the world. 
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ZEAL ON MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 


That a holy, active zeal on this subject, ought to pervade the 
churches, which Christ has ransomed with his blood, is almost a self- 
evident truth. They are charged with the preaching of the Gospel 
to every creature. They are to do it in person, and by proxy.— 
They who stay at home must cheerfully send others to the field, and 
sustain them in it. The work before the churches is commanding, 
and inviting. The field is the world. It is at this time prepared 
by God for receiving the Gospel treasure. Inquiry is excited.— 
The foundations of ages are being destroyed. The mind of every 
nation is roused to action ; and now Christians may act upon the 
heart. Success treads fast upon the steps of effort. A mighty in- 
fluence comes down from on high to conquer and subdue the world. 

Two things seem especially to be demanded, at this interesting 
crisis, 

1. That all who have any portion of missionary zeal, should 
immediately fan it into a flame, and endeavor to spread it, till it 
shall embrace all who have been baptized into Christ. One cannot 
think, without painful emotion, of the numbers who have never lifted 
a finger in the work of missions. They come to Christ’s table, but 
they shrink from this service. They have his treasures in possess- 
ion, as stewards, but do not pour them forth to meet the wants of a 
dying world. Apathy palsies the energies of numbers, and avarice 
‘binds the purse-strings of other numbers. ‘The work proceeds slow- 
ly, because all those charged with its execution, do not come up to 
it. Are not those already enlisted in it, called upon to enlist others, 
and present to them who have hitherto slumbered over the work, or 
seen its claims and resisted them, through love of the world, the 
alternative of desertion, or immediate action? In view of perishing 
millions, Christ demands of all his followers, Where is your faith? 
Where is your love for the souls for whom I died? Lovest thou me ? 
And to all he declares; Ye are my disciples if ye do whatsoever I 
have commanded you. 

2. The abettors of this work should immediately double their ef- 
forts. More is demanded than hasbeen done. Vastly more can be 
done, and no interest of theirs in this life suffer by it. How many 
are able to double their contributions, and required now to do it, if 
they give as God has prospered them! How many by their contri- 
butions, this year, are estimating the Gospel and its hopes, for the 
last time! And can they deal with a slack hand, who, while they 
give to save the heathen, are expecting soon to be in heaven, as- 
cribing the glory of their salvation to Him, of whom they have never 
heard! In the light of that world, and in relation to the heathen will 
be clearly seen, the force of such truths as these: He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth tothe Lord. ‘The liberal soul shall be made fat, 
and he that watereth shall be watered also himself. Give and it 
shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over, shall men give into your bosom ; for with 
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the same measure that ye mete withal, shall it be measured to you again. 
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SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 

Betovep Curtstran Frrenps:—To continue the account of 
India. Were I now in the heart of that benighted land, doubtless 
my accounts would possess more of the character of living reality. 
Just imagine me there, a missionary of the cross laboring in good 
earnest for the salvation of the heathen, while I proceed to mention 
a few particulars in reference to the success of the Gospel. 

India has been for ages groaning under the bondage of supersti- 
tion.—Oh ! I might fill up my sheet in painting to you their cruel 
system of idolatry, with its 330 millions of gods ;—their slavish cus- 
tom of caste, which has handed down from father to son the occupa- 
tion of the family, and which forbids all intercourse between the 
different ranks of society, so that the higher classes treat the lower 
more like brutes than men ;—or in picturing out their self-immola- 
tions and human sacrifices,—their treatment of the female sex, and 
of their infant children ;—all these evil practices, (some account of 
which I gave you in my last, though but a faint idea of them can be 
given in so short a space) have remained unchanged for ages. To 
the eye of reason an alteration would be impossible. 

Now, see what faith in the power of the Gospel hasdone. Forty 
years since, Dr, Carey left England for Calcutta. He believed 
that God was able to change the heart even of a Hindoo. After 
toiling seven years, one became a Christian. Other laborers suc- 
ceeded him in the field. Other Societies beside that of the Bap- 
tists, took up the work. Now, there are in all, 110 missionary sta- 
tions ; 140 natives assisting in shools or ia preaching ; 40,000 schol- 
ars, and 4,000 communicants in their churches. 

-The foundations of their system of idolatry are giving way by 
degrees. ‘The missionaries, in the very vicinity of Juggernaut, are 
directing inquiring heathen to the Saviour. They perform tours, 
scatter books and tracts, and are gradually changing the notions of 
the people. At one place, which has been mentioned, the people 
have become so well convinced of the folly of idolatry, that enough 
could not be found to draw the car of the idol at an annual festival. 
At Tinnevelly, the extreme south of India, the cause of Christ has 
flourished very much. Writes a missionary ;—‘‘ Yesterday the 
catechist of V——, with the head man, brought a cart load of idols, 
which they had ceased to worship. The heathen cartman felt 
rather backward to transport them, fearing that some disaster would 
happen to the cart on the road. But all came safe. Superstition 
by this has received another blow. ‘Those who formerly worshipped 
idols, are ashamed that they should have thought those things to be 
gods. In this district it was difficult to obtain natives to draw the 
cars ata feast. At last they were drawn, through shame, lest the 
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decay of idolatry should seem too evident. Once during the cer- 
emony, the car was so shaken that the idol had almost fallen down, 
and it called forth various remarks on the vanity of idols. -Said a 
Brahmin :—“ We see that Christ is getting the upper hand.” The 
more jealous idolaters were greatly irritated, and held many consul- 
tations how to sustain the sinking honor of their gods. Some pro- 
posed even to murder one of the Christians, as the most effectual 
way to stop the progress of Christianity. But they cannot stop the 
work of God. In this district, whole villages have come forward 
and renounced paganism. Mark the progress of the cause of Jesus 
Christ. In 1827, 106 villages had become Christian. In 1829, the 
number had nearly doubled. ‘There were 205 villages, containing 
6,243 souls, that had come out on the side of Christ. Thus much in 
consequence of the Gospel ;—a Gospel too, opposed in its first prin- 
ciples to the natural feelings of those, who have been ground down 
by idolatry for ages. 

Theft and lying and cheating are as natural to a Hindoo, as to eat 
and drink. The natives of Tinnevelly on becoming Christians, could 
no longer connive at the tricks of the native revenue officers, who 
falsely numbered their looms, and thus defrauded the government. 
The collector, at their request, numbered the looms afresh, and thus 
1,000 rupees, (about $500,) were saved to the government. Some 
heathen were so much enraged at it, that they found means to op- 
press them, and deprive them of as much more as they had given 
up. Who will not pity these Christians, as well as imitate their 
conscientiousness ? 

There is another pleasing fact in regard to this same district of 
Tinnevelly. The anniversary of the native Tract Society came ; 
the church was filled; speeches were made by native orators; 
35,000 ‘Tracts had been printed during this year ; 1,298 rupees 
($650) had been contributed. One of the native brethren stood up, 
and stated his mode of providing funds for the Society. In the course 
of the year, his wife had taken daily a small portion from the quan- 
tity of rice allotted for every day’s meals, and put it by. This had 
produced in the course of the year, 1} rupee, (78 cents,) which 
he now paid in, and exhorted the people to go and do likewise.— 
My dear friends in W , may not the writer say to you, “ Go and 
do likewise !” None of you are probably so poor as this persecuted 
Christian Hindoo. A Christian there is in danger of losing property, 
reputation, and even life. Probably he had nothing but his rice that 
he could call his own. And here he takes from his necessary food, 
to send Tracts to his perishing brethren. “Go and do likewise.” 
Is there not something, (coffee, or tea, or sugar perhaps,) that you 
can lay aside? Cannot we lay aside unnecessary things, if the Hindoo 
can set apart his necessaries ? 

I might now take you up to the North part of India ; Serampore, 
and Calcutta. But it would take a book to tell you all the interest- 
ing facts that are daily occurring there. There the Bible has been 
translated into twenty-four different languages, and books and tracts 
are scattered far and wide. Some reach 1,800 miles distant. How 
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many souls, unknown to them, they in heaven will find to have been 
converted by means of these winged messengers of truth, eternity 
alone can reveal. ‘The country around Serampore is thickly popu- 
Jated, so that one man ina circuit of four miles can preach toa 
million. 

Says one, connected with one of the Missionary Societies, in re- 
gard to the calls from this region, at this time: ‘Bengal calls for 
six missionaries. There are such indications of an awakening 
among the people, thatour brethren tremble at the thought of seeing 
their prayers answered, while yet their hands are so feeble. At 
Travancore, the work progresses astonishingly.” From Ceylon 
they are now calling for help. In Calcutta, native newspapers are 
discussing the merits of Hindooism. This phenomenon of heathen 
attacking their own religion is a rare one, but it is an evident token 
for good. Were missionaries in sufficient numbers now poured into 
India, no doubt the rising generation would grow up Christians. 
The Brahmins themselves are fearing the downfall of their religion. 
They tremble when standing by the death-bed of a Christian.— 
Evidently this cruel system, hoary with age, is tottering to its foun- 
dations, and will ere Jong crumble and fall. Every blow dealt by 
the servant of Christ is one that tells, though it is not so perfectly 
visible to the Christian world. But if Paganism falls, what shall 
take its place? Christianity cannot unless they have more mission- 
aries. 

And if that country of 100 millions should become Christianized, 
who can tell what an influence will flow from this centre of Asia, 
eastward to China, northward through ‘Tartary, and westward 
through Persia and Arabia, till the whole continent is enlightened 
with the Sun of Righteousness! Brethren, have one prayer to-night 
for the poor Hindoos. You remember, our Board has stations in 
India, at Bombay, and Ceylon. Remember too, that prayer moves 
the hand that moves the world; and Oh, remember the Hindoo in 
the closet as well as at the concert. This is the earnest request of 

Your Brother in Jesus Christ. 

Andover, March 22, 1833. 


From the Missionary Herald for April. 
SOUTHERN AND SOUTHEASTERN ASIA. 


The most interesting portion of the missionary field, at present, is, unques~ 
tionably, southern and southeastern Asia, for here are located from two-thirds to 
one half of the unevangelized population of the globe, and here have existed 
mighty, and hitherto inseparable, obstacles to the general and successful appli- 
cation of the appropriate means of Christian influence, and of late many en- 
couraging indications are given that these obstacles are soon to be removed. 
A lare share of the attention and efforts of the American Board will hereafter 
be directed to that part of the world, and the American churches are beginning 
to look to those regions with evangelical interest and hope. The readers of 
the Herald will therefore be gratified with finding so large a portion of the 
present number occupied with various and important intelligence relating to 


that part of the missionary field. 
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“INDIA. 
Removal of civil hindrances to the progress of Christianity. 


Though nearly the whole of this extensive country is, directly or indirectly, 
under a nominally Christian government, which has connected with it an es- 
tablished church whose formularies declare the cordial reception of Christianity 
to be essential to salvation ; yet, under this government, many of the civil 
regulations have hitherto been, in their nature and influence, direct and power- 
ful hindrances to the reception of Christianity by its Hindoo subjects. Among 
these regulations have been the following : 

The Hindoo law of inheritance. This has hitherto, from motives of policy, 
been continued in force by the English government. ~ According to it, every per- 
son who forsakes Hindooism and embraces Christianity loses caste, and conse- 
quently has no longer any rights of property. The adventitious obstacle thus 
presented to the propagation of Christianity is illustrated by the following state- 
ment, from one of the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. 

Nov. 20, 1830. A native called on me to-day, who scems convinced of the 
truth of the Christian religion, and declares that the Hindoo law respecting the 
entailment of property is the only thing which prevents his offering himself as 
a candidate for baptism. It is to be feared that the law, as it now stands, is a 
great impediment to the spread of the Gospel among the richer natives, as the 
certain prospect of losing their property prevents their thinking steadily about 
religion. The person above mentioned states, that if he neglect to light the 
funeral pile, after the decease of the parent, and perform the funeral idolatrous 
ceremonies, he shall lose his caste, and when caste is lost he shall no longer 
have any claim upon his property.” 

Observance of the Christian Sabbath. It seems that, at least within the terri- 
tories of some of the native princes still tolerated in Hindoostan by the Inglish 
government, converts to Christianity have not been protected by the laws in 
the religious observance of the Sabbath. 

Appointment of natives to office. Till a short time since, all offices of govern- 
ment in India, held by the natives, were filled exclusively by Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans, “ under a morbid apprehension,” say the conductors of the Church 
Missionary Register, “ that natives professing Christianity could not be placed 
on an equal footing with their fellow-countrymen who persisted in their errors, 
without subjecting the government to the suspicion of partiality, and of holding 
out bribes to them to become Christians.” 

Each of these impediments has recently been, or is likely soon to be, removed. 


DEDICATION. 

The new Meeting-House of the First Ecclesiastical Society in Goshen, was dedicated 
to Almighty God, on the 27th of February last. The blessing was sought, and the 
reading of the Scriptures was performed, by Rev. L. P. Hickok, of Litchfield ; introduc- 
tory prayer, by Rev. George Carrington, of North Goshen ; sermon, from Psalms 87 : 12, 
by Rev. Grant Powers, the Pastor ; dedicatory prayer, by Rev. Frederick Marsh, of 
Winchester ; and concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hooker. 


ORDINATIONS. 

On Wednesday, the 16th of January last, Rev. Charles Robinson was ordained asa 
Missionary to Siam, in Lenox, Mass. Introductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Yeomans, of 
Pittsfield ; sermon, by Rev. Dr. Shepard, of Lenox, from Mark.16:15; ordaining prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Field, of Stockbridge ; charge, by Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Lee; right-hand of 
fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Burt, of Great Barrington ; and concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Knight, of Washington. 

Ordained at Griswold, on the 21st of February last, Rev. Stephen Johnson, as a 
Missionary to Siam. The public exercises were performed under the direction of the 
Consociation of New-London County. Introductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Strong, of 
Colchester ; sermon, by Rev. Eli Smith, Missionary ; consecrating prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Waldo ; charge, by Rev. Dr. Nott, of Franklin ; right-hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Jewett ; and concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Tuttle, of Groton. The occasion was one 
of deep interest. 


Errata.—In the last number, p. 383, 8th 1. from top, for sacrisments, read sacraments. 
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DIVINE PERMISSION OF SIN. 


Iw whatever manner the origin of evil is accounted for, no solution 

of the mystery ought to be adopted, which detracts from the infinite 
perfection of the Supremr Brine. No theory on this subject can 
be true, if it be inconsistent with the absolute supremacy of God on 
the one hand, or with his holiness on the other. Reason and revela- 
tion demand the ascription of natural and moral perfection to God, 
and that without defect or limitation. : 
_ It is not the design of this article to fathom the counsels of God, 
concerning the entrance of sin into the universe; but to refute the 
arguments employed to show, that the prevention of sin by Divine 
Omnipotence, involves in it the annihilation of moral government 
over intelligent and voluntary beings; or, in other words, that the 
existence of sin is an event which, in every sense, is contrary to the 
will of God; except, on the sole ground of its being necessary to 
the existence of a moral system. ‘ 

The faith of the orthodox church, it is believed, has constantly re- 
ferred the existence of sin to the purpose and will of God, in a sense 
compatible with his holiness ; although constrained to confess that a 
clear and full perception of this compatibility is, perhaps, beyond 
the compass of the human mind. The most devout expositors of 
the word of God, and the most eminent teachers of divine truth, 
have approached this most difficult topic of Christian theology, with 
modesty and fear. Whilst, with one voice, they have repelled every 
attempt to vindicate the purity of God’s providence concerning sin, 
which was founded in an encroachment on the liberty, independence, 
and power of the Mosr Hreu; they have chosen, for the most part, 
to leave the declarations of the Bible, in their plain and obvious 
meaning, to the cavils of the impious, rather than to obviate them 
by the adoption of principles, which take out of the hands of God 
the sceptre of absolute and universal dominion. ‘The pious pastors 
of the church, whose labors in the closet, were guided by their sa- 
cred regard for the conversion of sinners, and edification of saints, . 
have contended earnestly for the doctrine which subjects sin, in all 
its causes and effects, to the free and perfect control of God; be- 
cause of its necessary connexion with the entire system of Gospel 
grace. For, the inference is obvious and irresistible, if the sin of 
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man is not, in its causes and effects, absolutely and universally un- 
der the perfect dominion of God, how can we repair, with hope of 
relief, to the throne of his mercy, for our deliverance from its power ? 
If the sovereign authority of God over sin, without any restriction, 1s 
denied, the throne of Sovereign and Almighty Grace is, with it, 
overturned ; and all hope for guilty and perishing sinners is extin- 
guished forever. 

A watchful eye must therefore be kept on every attempt made to 
unhinge the confidence of the church in the common faith on this 
fundamental subject. The following considerations do not belong 
to a class of inquiries which are properly enough, denominated idle 
and vain speculations. When subtle men assail the vital truths of 
the Gospel of our salvation, by arguments, which, to superficial rea- 
ders, wear the imposing appearance of profound investigation and 
solid reason, it is the duty of every one, set as a watchman for souls, 
to expose and refute them; lest the unwary be ensnared and drawn 
away from the truth. Cudworth, an Arminian author of the 17th 
century, of great celebrity, says, in his Int. Syst. vol. iv. p. 194: 
“For peccability arises from the necessity of imperfect free-willed 
beings, left to themselves, and therefore could not by Omnipotence 
itself have been excluded; and though sin actually might, per- 
haps, have been kept out by force and violence ; yet, all things com- 
puted, it was doubtless most for the good of the whole, that it should 
not be thus forcibly hindered.”” That which this eminent Arminian 
expresses with hesitation, and under limitations, is now boldly avow- 
ed, in its broadest extent, by divines who profess to be Calvinists, 
and exclaim with indignation, if the sincerity of their profession is 
doubted. 

The following are the principal arguments relied on to show, that 
the existence of sin is an event which has taken place contrary to 
the will of God, in every sense, except on the ground, that it could 
not have been prevented without subverting the moral agency of 
man, and overturning with it the moral government of God. 

I. It is asserted, that, as sin has invaded the only orders of intel- 
ligent creatures known to us, ANGELS AND MEN, the presumption is 
strong, that the occurrence of sin, in a moral universe, is an event 
unavoidable to the Creator. 

To this presumptive argument, I reply simply, by reversing it., 
The bare fact that sin exists, may be alleged as a. strong presump., 
tion, that, for reasons worthy of the Infinite Mind, he has chosen to 
admit its entrance and spread, both among angels and men. Re- 
sorting to the mere fact of the existence of sin, as evidence that its 
prevention was beyond the Divine power, if he had deemed it for the 
best to hinder its irruption, is a begging of the question. 

II. The nature of free moral agency, it is argued, includes pro- 
perties which the Divine power cannot preserve from perversion to 
sin, without resorting to measures which are inconsistent with the 
liberty of the will. As powerto sin, necessarily belongs to every 
moral agent, it is contended, that the supposition of its entire preven- 
tion from its exertion to that effect, involves a contradiction ; So that 
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itis impossible, in the nature of things, to-show that beings who can 
sin, may be prevented from sinning, so long as they retain the power 
to sin. i 

This argument is the strong hold of modern semi-pelagianism. 
Great labor is bestowed upon. it, to array it in the forms of logical 
demonstration and the pomp of philosophy. But this Goliath of Gath, 
isa giant of straw. All its seeming force lies in the equivocal use 
of the word—power, It is freely admitted by all the orthodox, that 
every moral agent possesses the power to sin, whenever he is so dis- 
posed; but it is denied, that this power, in itself considered, has any 
tendency to produce that disposition. I have power to set on fire 
my neighbor’s house, if I am so disposed. What tendency is there, — 
in my mere power to do this, towards the production of the inclina- 
tion or purpose to do it? As the body without the spirit is dead, so 
power simply, by itself and of itself, apart from the will, is inert, and 
therefore no cause. The faculties of moral agents, apart from the 
determination of the will, and as faculties merely, are, strictly speak- 
ing, of a perfectiy indifferent nature, being in themselves just as 
_ completely adapted for holy as for sinful action. They are utterly 
devoid of inherent tendency either way. ‘To ascribe “ tendency to 
sin” to the nature of the faculties of moral agents, i. e., to mere 
power, is to affirm moral properties of natural attributes, and thus 
confound the distinction between nature and morality. Tendency 
to moral acts can be affirmed only of the will. No moral agent, in 
any circumstances, can be said to make any approach towards sin, 
until his will begins to incline to it. If then the mere possession of 
power, infers the certain determination of the will to sin, it will fol- 
low that a propensity to sin is coeval with the existence,.and insepa- 
rable from the being, of every moral agent in the universe. 

Again: Power in moral agents to sin, must first find a motive to 
sin, before it can take effect in any way in the production of sin. 
The will of man is excited to action by motives only. Ifthe origin 
of sin be traced to the nature of free-agency, it is necessary to show, 
that the faculties of which it is composed, operate as motives to the 
will. But if they act as motives, and in this way the faculties of 
free-agency become the cause of the determination of the will, then 
it will follow that the faculties of free-agency do not operate on the 
will, as faculties, but as motives. 

The will itself, regarded as a faculty, cannot be the cause of its 
own perversion. The supposition that the will of an intelligent be- 
ing chooses to act perversely, because it has the power to act in that 
manner, is most absurd. ‘The self-corruption of the will proceeding 
from no other reason, or motive, than that of exerting its power in 
this manner, is certainly an idea unworthy of serious notice. And 
yet, ridiculous as the notion is, the assertion that moral agents can- 
not be preserved from sin, because of their possession of the power 
to sin, is, when carefully examined, found to be based upon it. 

If the constitutional powers, which are essential to the being ofa 
moral agent, contain in themselves an original and inherent tendency 
to perversion, this tendency must exist in all moral agents without 
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exception. If then this tendency be assigned as the cause of the 
fall of the rebel angels, the inquiry will arise, why did not all the 
angels fall? The steadfast angels were moral agents, and perfectly 
free, and of course, according to the supposition, were the subjects 
of the same tendency to fall as became effectual in the apostate an- 
gels. Ifthe free-agency of those who stood was the same as the 
free-agency of those who fell, it follows conclusively that it was not 
the power of free-agency, in itself considered, which impelled the sin- 
ning angels to revolt, otherwise all would have fallen alike. And 
here, let it not be said in reply, that the effects of sin, which immedi- 
ately appeared in them who fell, operated to withstand the same ten- 
dency in those who fell not; for this salutary influence would not 
be felt, until the fall of the rebellious had actually occurred ; andthe 
inquiry to be answered is, why did not all of the angels fall together, 
since, by the supposition, the same tendency existed in all. 

Not to prolong my remarks on an assertion, the falsity of which, 
is apparent as soon as it is plainly stated, I will only add one obser- 
vation more. If power to sin, involves in itself a tendency to sin, 
the strength of the tendency will, of course, be in proportion to the 
degree of the power. This monstrous and blasphemous conclusion 
then will follow, viz: asthe Supreme Berne is almighty, he must be 
the subject of an omnipotent tendency to sin!! 

It is not necessary to pursue the examination of this argument any 
farther, for it is tacitly abandoned in the latest publication on this 
general subject which has fallen under my notice. In the article 
alluded to, the writer represents a moral universe,—considered as 
one whole—a unity,—as including within itself the necessary and 
certain cause of sin. He supposes that the “ material,” of which a 
moral universe is composed, is of such a nature, that, in the process 
of time, through the reciprocal action of the beings composing. the 
system on each other, and the changes which follow the activity of 
each individual, in the exercise, growth, and developement of his 
powers, sin will inevitably break out: the certainty of its occur- 


rence, founded on the nature of the material, is beyond the power of 
God to prevent. 


On this supposition, I remark :- 

1. It is tantamount to the Stoical doctrine of Fate. For if the 
materval, by the necessity of its nature, subjects the will of God to 
ts power, in so far as that he can only select the time and place of 
its irruption, it follows plainly, that a fatality in the nature of things, 
is asserted, which inexorably and invincibly binds the will of God 
and man. ‘This is the doctrine of Fate. If any thing whatever be 
supposed to exist, which is contrary to the will of God and above his 
control, and which subjects him to the involuntary necessity of em- 
ploying the best expedients in his power to modify its effects, and 
turn them to the best account, then the Junovaun of the Bible is no 
other than the Jovs of the Heathen. 

2. If the powers of free moral agency in individuals, do not in 
themselves necessarily cause intelligent and voluntary beings to sin ; 
neither do the same powers, when considered as subsisting in a 
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universe of such beings. » A moral universe, considered as a unity, 
is nothing more than the aggregate, the sum total of all the individ. 
uals composing it. If there be no necessity of sin in any individual, 
there is none in the sum total. The aggregate of many cyphers is 
cypher, and of no causes is no cause. Moreover, a moral universe, 
considered as a unity, is but a consideration—a thought of the mind 
—a general idea; andthe wntty, as such, has no existence out of 
the mind. How, then, can we form a notion of that unity’s being 
the cause of sin? The aggregate of the moral beings composing the 
universe, cannot, as a unity, be the cause of sin ; unless the unity sins ! 
How this can be done, has not yet been shewn. 
3. The accessary idea of the eternal duration of a moral universe 
is thrown in to help the new supposition. But if that consideration 
avails any thing, it is from the supposition that, by the changes fol- 
lowing the exercise of the powers of the individuals, and the recip- 
rocal influence of one upon the other in their intercourse, the neces- 
sary and inevitable irruption of sin will ensue. If this be so, it is 
plain that the cause of sin is removed from the nature of the facul- 
ties of free moral agents, and placed in their circumstances, But 
circumstances are in no case the cause of sin,—they are merely the 
occasion of sin. An efficient criminal cause of sin cannot, in the 
nature of things, exist out of the will of the agent. Sin begins and 
ends in the will and by the will. The circumstances of holy beings 
afford occasions and opportunities for the exercise of their faculties ; 
and the occasion and opportunity for their right and wrong exercise 
are equal. Why thenis the will ever, or not always, determined to 
the wrong side? Not because of the circumstances, for they .are 
equal. If inequality be supposed in the circumstances, and a pre- 
ponderation of occasions to sin press on the agent, “ above that 
which he is able to bear,” the inquiry returns—whence, what, and 
why this preponderation to evil? On this supposition, the attempt to 
account for the origin of sin from the nature of free moral agency 
is abandoned, and we are referred to the arrangements of Provi- 
dence in disposing of the circumstances of angels and men fora so- 
lution of the mystery. 
[To be continued. | 
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SERMON. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
THE GOSPEL DESIGNED AND ADAPTED TO ILLUSTRATE THE POWER 
OF GOD IN THE SALVATION OF MEN. 
1 Corintutans 2:5. 
“ That your faith should not stand ve et ge men, but in the power of 


Paul, in preaching the Gospel to the Corinthians, adopted a course 
which the wisdom of this world would not haye dictated. Corinth 
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was_a city of refined luxury and extreme dissipation. .The inhab- 
itants were proud, self-conceited, and vain-glorious. ‘They would, 
therefore, be the last to listen to the plain, simple truths of the 
Gospel, and would be likely to reject a message which offered no 
recommendation of human philosophy or ornament. They would 
be likely to look down in contempt upon those humbling truths, 
which always had been to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness ; and would spurn all offers of salvation which 
tended to exalt God and abase man. What then, in these circum- 
stances, would have been the dictate of human wisdom? What 
would man, relying on himself, have done? The answer is at hand. 
The wisdom of men would have attempted to supply this apparent 
defect of the Gospel by human devices. It would have resorted to 
excellency of speech ; it would have thrown the offensive doctrines 
of the cross into the back ground ; it would have said little or noth- 
ing about human dependence, and the necessity of special divine 
influences ; it would have made prominent and almost exclusive the 
obligations and natural ability of man asa sinner; it would have 
made strong appeals to the passions; and thus have attempted to 
draw the Corinthians over to the faith by stratagem, without placing 
that faith at all in competition with the desperate wickedness of the 
carnal mind. But so did not Paul. He did not regard the Gospel 
as defective in respect to the great object which it was designed to 
reach ; and that was to exalt the power of God. Paul did not view 
the Gospel as defective, though it was not conformed to the charac- 
ter or feelings of men, and was not calculated to catch their vain 
curiosity ; yet, as it was wonderfully calculated to illustrate the 
power of God in the renewal of sinners, and as this was the great 
object of the Apostle in preaching the Gospel, he was satisfied.— 
“And I, brethren,” says he, ‘“‘ when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimo- 
ny of God. ForJ determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified. And I was with you in weak- 
ness, and in fear, and in much trembling. And my speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” Then follows, in the 
text, the reason why the Apostle adopted this course. ‘‘ That your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.” 

From the text we derive the following proposition, as embracing 
substantially its instruction, viz : 

THE OBJECT OF PREACHING THE GOSPEL IS TO ILLUSTRATE THE 
POWER AND GRACE OF Gob IN THE SALVATION OF MEN. 

The truth of this proposition, it will be the object of this discourse 
to illustrate and apply. 

That such is the truth is manifest, ’ 

1. From the system of means embraced in the Gospel, and con- 
nected with the salvation of men. 

The Gospel contains a system of means, criginating in divine 
appointment. That.is to say, the truths revealed in the Gospel, and 
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the methods by which those truths are brought before the minds of 
men, and.enforced, may be regarded as means ; inasmuch as they 

have an established connexion with the end in view. They are not, 

however, means in the common acceptation of the term, because 

their connexion with the end is not on the ground of natural prin- 

ciples, or the common connexion between cause and effect ; but on 
the ground of special divine appointment ; and as indicating the meth. 
ods by which God chooses to exert his power ; God still reserving 
to himself the right, in this case, to do what he will with his own; 

and to give his blessing when, and how, and in what measure he 
pleases. For example, in the natural world, the sowing of seed, 
and the tilling of the earth, are the means, according to the laws of 
nature, of obtaining an harvest. But in the spiritual world, though 
the dispensation of the truth is a means, and.a necessary means of 
promoting salvation ; yet itis not of course, nor on the same prin- 
ciple, followed with the desired effect. There must still be a far- 
ther and special interposition of divine power to render the means 
effectual. And this interposition is what we understand by special 
grace. ‘That such is the fact, is evident from a view of the labors 
and success of the early preachers of the Gospel. If means, in the 
spiritual kingdom, stand on the same ground with means in the 
natural world, then we ought to find the effects of preaching always 
in proportion to the skill and industry of the preacher ; just as we 
find the effects of means in the natural world, in proportion to the 
skill and faithfulness with which they are applied. But far other- 
wise is the fact. Our blessed Saviour was beyond all other preach- 
ers, skilful and faithful in preaching the truth. So much so, that 
eyen his enemies and persecutors were constrained to admit, “ never 
man spake like this man.” And yet, our Saviour was far from a 
successful preacher, if we regard visible fruits. God did not see 
fit to give any remarkable effusions of his Spirit during the ministry 
of Christ; but reserved this display of his power till the day of 
Pentecost, and in connexion with the preaching of Peter. Who then 
will say that Peter was a more skilful and faithful preacher than 
Christ, or than other apostles and evangelists 7” And when we look at 
the system of means contained in the Gospel, we cannot but discover, 
that the whole was designed to illustrate the power of God rather 
than to illustrate the wisdom of men. The Gospel itself, is far too 
simple and too humble,—far too unassuming and unpretending, to 
please human wisdom. ‘The self-righteous Jews and learned Greeks 
of this world have always been carping and spurning at the doc. 
trines of the cross. The author of this Gospel began his career, in 
this world, in a manner little calculated to conciliate the favor of 
men. And his chosen instruments have been, not the wise, nor the 
noble, nor the powerful, in a worldly sense ; but often and generally, 

the poor, the weak, the despised have been called into this service ; 

and means, the most unpromising in human view, have been selected 

to promulgate the Gospel. Pure and undefiled religion has repeat. 

edly been driven from the seats of learning, the halls of science, 

the society of philosophers, to find an asylum among the peasants of 
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the mountains, in the cave and the cottage. And when men of 
learning have been admitted to act as instruments in this work, they 
have very often corrupted and perverted the Gospel of Christ, by 
the introduction of human devices. Indeed the Gospel, as a sys- 
tem of means, and in the history of its progress, carries this truth on 
its face : ‘© We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency of the power should be of God and not of us.” ‘* Not by might 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” This arrangement 
evinces the truth, that God, in the dispensation of the Gospel, de- 
signs to display his own glory rather than that of his instruments. 

2. The truth of our proposition appears from the rejection of hu- 
man wisdom in the plan of the Gospel. 

By human wisdom here, we understand the reason, sagacity, or 
devices of men, operating as a substitute for the appointment of God, 
or leading to its modification. Human reason and sagacity are 
excellent in their place, when they operate in subserviency to the 
known will of God. But when they assume the right to dictate,— 
to set aside divine appointments, or so to modify them as to destroy 
their influence, they are out of their place, and become extremely 
pernicious. God has appointed the Sabbath, and the sanctuary, 
and the ministry, as the time, the place, and the instruments, of 
publishing his truth, and bringing the Gospel before the minds of 
men. But human wisdom sometimes places these institutions in the 
back ground, or treats them as wholly trifling ; while some special 
means of human appointment ; while the groves, or the fields ; and 
while any brother, or sister, or child that abounds in self-confidence, 
is preferred as the means of rendering the truth effectual. God 
says, ‘“ preach the preaching that I bid thee.” ‘'The prophet that 
hath a dream let him tell a dream, and he that hath my word let 
him preach my word faithfully, what is the chaff to the wheat.?” 
But human wisdom often discovers that there are truths in the Bible 
which are not profitable to be preached, and that are not calculated 
to promote the success of the Gospel. This wisdom perceives the 
necessity of modifying or altering certain doctrines of the Bible, 
because the reason of man cannot digest them, or the heart of man 
will not receive them. God says that “all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be thoroughly 
furnished to every good work.” That is to say, the Scriptures are 
a sufficient provision for the spiritual wants and interests of men. 
But human wisdom often discovers that the Scriptures are dry and 
cold, not calculated to warm the affections with sufficient energy, 
and therefore that men must substitute the efforts of human power, 
the pathetic appeal to the passions, the narration of their own expe- 
rience, or the relation of wonderful dreams and visions. These 
things, if not designed as a substitute for the Gospel, are at least de- 
signed to help out its provisions and supply its defects. This is the 
wisdom of men, and where it takes effect, it exalts men, it diverts 
attention from God, from the Saviour, from the Holy Spirit, and fas- 
tens it upon the instrument. But this is not in accordance with the 
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design of the Gospel, for all these devices and this wisdom are re- 
jected in the appointment of God. To prove this we shall need only 
to look at the commission which Christ gave his disciples and under 
which all his ministers act: ‘ Go ye into all the world, preach the 
GosPEL to every creature.” 

3. That the object of preaching the Gospel is to illustrate the 
power and grace of God, is manifest from what the Gospel implies. 

‘The Gospel means glad tidings to sinners. And it implies that 
the way of salvation, which it reveals, is the only hope of lost men. 
If this be true, then it must be true that men have destroyed them- 
selves, and placed themselves forever beyond the reach of any sua- 
sion, or means, operating as such. Indeed, the Gospel implies that 
the state of men is such, that left to themselves, there is no more 
hope of their salvation than if they were now in hell. For if this 
were not their situation, why is the Gospel given, why has Christ 
died, why has God interposed? If men are within reach of human 
efforts, or the power of suasion, then human efforts might have done 
all the work, and the provisions of the Gospel are a waste of provi- 
sion. If man could save himself after the fall, then the whole plan 
of the Gospel is a mere farce. Wherever then the Gospel comes, 
it publishes this truth direct from God himself: ‘ O Israel, thou hast 
destroyed thyself, but in me is thy help.” And if this be so, then 
the object of preaching the Gospel must be in cohsistency with the 
Gospel itself; that is to say, it must be to illustrate the power and 
grace of God in the salvation of men. 

4. The same truth is evident from the tendency of the Gospel, in 
comparison with human wisdom. , 

It is a point that has been well understood in all ages of the world, 
even by the bitterest enemies of the truth, that the Gospel, taken in 
its simple form, and pure character, tends directly to exalt God and 
abase man. It not only teaches truths which tend to this effect, but 
its influence, in the heart, is to prostrate the sinner at once at the 
footstool of Divine grace, and to “puta new song in his mouth, 
even PRAISE TO ouR Gop.” Where this influence is duly felt, there 
is no longer any difficulty about dependence and accountability, all 
is settled when the Gospel becomes the power of God unto salvation. 
The returning prodigal feels and confesses that he has sinned, and 
that without any excuse; and yet he feels and finds it his pleasure 
and privilege to acknowledge that he is entirely dependent on the 
mercy of his heavenly Father. The Gospel indeed will not allow a 
man to take the least particle of the glory to himself, or even to ima- 
gine that any thing pertaining to his salvation is what he has done. 
No one of all the throng around the throne of Christ in heaven has 
such a sentiment in his heart. This tendency of the Gospel has 
been understood, even by its enemies, in all ages of the world. For 
no sooner does a man desire to exalt himself, or secure his own 
glory, than we find him at work to alter, modify, or corrupt ss oe 
pel. With the objects of personal ambition in view, he fin s that 
the true Gospel will by no means answer his purpose. He soon dis- 
covers that the religion of the Gospel is too searching and humbling 
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and he must put it aside under the name of su- 
perstition and bigotry, and find out a system that will exhibit human 
efforts and merits in a different light. To this fact may be traced 
most of the opposition to the pure Gospel which has ever existed. 
The Pharisees hated and opposed the Gospel because it was too 
humbling for their proud hearts—it gave too little space for human 
effort—it made too much of human dependence, and consequently 
of Divine grace. And such has been the ground of objection to the 
present time, with all who have cherished the spirit or walked in 
the steps of the Pharisees. 

Such then being the acknowledged tendency of the Gospel, it is 
evident that the great object of preaching the Gospel must be to 
produce this effect. If this were not true, why is such a Gospel 
published, and why is the command given to publish it to every 
creature ? The nature and tendency of the Gospel was certainly well 
known to the Great Head of the church, and he was not mistaken as 
to its effects when he commanded his servants to preachit. When, 
therefore, Christ gave the command, Preach the Gospel to every 
man, it was the same in effect as to say, the object of all preaching 
is to illustrate the power and grace of God; that the faith of believers 
may stand, not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 

5. That the object of preaching the Gospel is to illustrate the 
power and grace of God in the salvation of men is evident from the 
consideration that the power of God is requisite to give the Gospel 
any saving effect. If preaching is designed to be any thing more 
than mere sound, it must be designed as an occasion of displaying 
the power of God. For it isa truth abundantly attested in the 
Scriptues, that the Gospel has in itself no efficiency, and can, of 
itself accomplish nothing but the increasing hardness of the heart. 
“Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power,” is the testi- 
mony of the Holy Ghost concerning the success of the Gospel. 
. And those who are renewed in the temper of their minds are declar- 
ed to be the workmanship of God, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works. ‘They are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. By the power of God 
mentioned in the text, we are not to understand any compulsion op- 
erating against the will. This would be inconsistent with moral 
agency. But it is a power which operates in consistency with per- 
fect freedom of choice. ‘Thy people shall be willing in the day of 
thy power.” Here we see that divine power may operate in entire 
consistency with the fact that men are willing ; indeed the power 
of God may be the cause of this fact. And what operates to make 
people willing, certainly cannot operate against their wills, or amount 
to compulsion.- By the power of God then, in this passa e, we 
must understand a divine influence which God exerts to ig ea 
perverse will, and to render it voluntarily obedient to the ath —_ 
There are two ways in which the will may be influenced without 
Helene its freedom. One way is by motives or moral suasion. 
ibid seaee popeuds on a previous agreement between the 

p 1e heart, and the subject presented. Persuasion, 


to promote his views, 
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in such @ case, consists in so presenting truth that it shall meet the 
feelings or susceptibilities of the heart, and call them into exercise. 
This process, though it may imply a new course or train of volition, 
and consequent action, implies no radical change ; because the 
whole operation depends on a previous agreement between truth and 
the heart. This change, therefore, may be produced by men, or 
by means. . 

But when the heart is radically opposed to the truth, in all its 
forms, and does really hate the light, and refuse to come to the 
light ; then persuasion is destitute of power, and the only remedy is 
the power of God. This brings to view the other way in which the 
will may be influenced without violating its freedom; and that is, 
by a positively new creation. God made the will at first, and he 
made it a free will; he then can make it anew, and yet make it a 
free will. In an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, he can take 
away the heart of stone and give the heart of flesh. The last exer- 
cise of the old heart, before the change, was free ; and the first ex- 
ercise of the new heart, which follows instantly, is also free ; so 
that every exercise of the heart is free, as much so as if no change 
had been effected. This is done by the power of God, and as this 
is the only way in which the Gospel ever produces any saving ef- 
fects, so the great object of preaching the Gospel must be to illus- 
trate the power and grace of God. 

6. That the great object of preaching the Gospel is to display the 
power and grace of God is evident from the durability of the effects 
proposed by the Gospel. 

The changes and fruits proposed by the Gospel are not for time, 
but for eternity. And there can be no sufficient security for the. 
durability of these effects, but in the power of God. If God begins 
a good work in the heart, we may believe he will carry it on, and 
perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ. If our faith stand in the 
power of God, by that power it will be maintained. This isthe only 
foundation on which any thing permanent or secure can rest. For 
if man does the work, man may undo it, and if the faith of believers 
stand in the wisdom of men, then upon the wisdom of men must it 
depend for continuance. And who can feel safe to look forward to 
eternity with hopes built on such a frail foundation? If the object of 
preaching the Gospel were to display the power and wisdom of 
men, then there could be no rational promise of future or permanent 
good. If you rejoice in hope to-day, you may fall from this kind | 
of grace to-morrow, and be plunged again into the horrible pit and 
miry clay. And what avails it that a man makes many and great 
efforts to hold on his way; if his own efforts are all his dependence, 
he may fail in the last stage of life and be lost. If this be all the 
Gospel promises, it does but little more than mock at human misery. 
Man may arouse the passions, produce strong excitement of feeling, 
awaken many emotions of hope and fear, and produce many exter- 
nal movements of the multitude ; but if all this stands in the wisdom 
of man, then it will prove as the morning cloud and the early dew. 
The blossoms will fall off without maturity, the plants, having no 
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root in themselves, will wither ; and the rejoicing, shouting convert 
will soon be found an apostate. The Gospel does not propose such 
effects as these, therefore the object of preaching the Gospel is not 
to display the wisdom of man, but the power of God. 

7. The truth drawn from our text is further evident, because the 
Gospel proposes to prepare us for heaven. 

If the Gospel offers salvation, it will doubtless be a principal means 
of preparing the soul for the world of glory. And if we look into 
heaven, what is done there? They worship God day and night, cast- 
ing their crowns at his feet. What is the glory of that world 1— 
“The city had no need of the sun neither of the moon to shine in 
it, for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light there- 
of.” What is the subject of joy and praise in that world? “And 
they cried Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipctent reigneth.” ‘‘ Not 
unto us, not unto us, but to thy name give glory, for thy mercy and 
thy truth’s sake.” Now if this is the spirit of heaven, and if the 
Gospel is designed to prepare us for its joys, then doubtless the Gos- 
pel and its dispensation must be designed to cherish this spirit, which 
abases man and exalts God. 

If our faith stands in the wisdom of men, then man must be all 
our theme in heaven, and all our joy to eternity. ‘Then we can go 
to heaven and tell what great things we have done, and others have 
done; what efforts we made, how faithful we were, and how much 
we are indebted to our fellow creatures, and to ourselves, for our 
salvation. But what discord would this make amidst the praises of 
heaven, where not a syllable is heard about creatures? Let us then 
seriously ask ourselves which is most likely, or best calculated to 
prepare us for the work and joys of heaven, that faith which stands 
in the wisdom of men, or that which stands in the power of God, and 
which will make us monuments of his grace forever ? 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 

1. The first thing to be aimed at and effected, by preaching the 
Gospel, and the use of all means, is to bring sinners to the footstool. 
There is their place, and to that place they must come, or they will 
surely never see the kingdom of God. And how shall they be 
brought to the footstool, but by a sense of their dependence? Who 
will bow and submit until he feels his dependence? Who will cry, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,” until he feels that he has de- 
stroyed himself, and lies at the disposal of God? Who will be pre- 
pared. to give glory to God for salvation, until he feels that God has 
a perfect right to cast him off forever? Many seem afraid to preach 
dependence, lest they should discourage men. But this is the ver 
reason why it ought to be preached, and to be preached often. The 
efforts and resolutions of men, in their natural state, are self-right- 
eous and vain-glorious. And what they need is to be discouraged 
in such attempts. If you saw a man avoiding the door of the fold 
and trying to climb up some other way, in which attempt he must 
fail, would you not discourage him? I shudder when I hear preach. 
ers bracing up the self-righteous hopes of men, and leading them to 
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make resolutions, and promises, in their own strength. IfI am not 
greatly mistaken, the blood of souls will be found in the skirts of 
such preachers. Instead of this, they ought to labor with all their 
might to tear away every prop and stay, and by enforcing the entire 
and criminal dependence of the sinner, to lay him in the dust before 
God. Ifhe ever truly submits to God, it must be in that posture. 

2. We see, from this subject, the danger of putting our own 
plans and devices in the place of Divine appointment. 

Many a conversion has been prevented, and many a revival of 
religion has been arrested, by the intrusion of the wisdom of men. 
Many, in their self-confidence, think that they know better than the 
Holy Ghost how to promote revivals of religion, and push forward 
their own schemes and measures, to the exclusion of Divine institu- 
tions. . The consequence is, the Holy Spirit is dishonored and 
grieved ; and the work is either stayed, or degenerates into mere 
momentary impulses, and animal affections. ‘Those who adopt 
such measures take on themselves an awful weight of responsibility. 
They are answerable for the consequences. The ground of this 
error appears to be a misapprehension of the object of preaching the 
Gospel, and of revivals. Many seem to imagine that the great ob- 
ject is to illustrate the wisdom of men, and to shew the power of 
means and instruments. Whereas, the glory of God should be their 
aim. Let this error be corrected, and all willbe right. Then, like 
Paul, they can go forth and know nothing but Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. ‘Then, their preaching will be in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. And the faith of their converts will stand for- 
ever in the power of God. 


REVIEW. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 


A Disszrrtation on Navive Drepraviry, by Gardiner Spring, D. D., Pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the city of New York, Published by 
Jonathan Leavitt, 182 Broadway, 1833. 


‘ This pamphlet, of nearly one hundred pages, has recently come 
before the public, as the advocate of a fundamental doctrine of the 
Reformation, to the expunging of which from the Christian creed, 
some men of high literary standing have of late bent their efforts, . 
apparently with more zeal than wisdom, and certainly with more 
show of argument than humble submission of their reason to the Bi- 
ble. We had supposed, that in the controversy respecting this doc- 
trine, the Bible would be made the standard'‘of appeal on both sides, 
till in a notice of this Dissertation, im some passing publication of 
the day, we saw it objected to, as undeserving of attention, because 
it contained nothing new; and because, as the author had adduced 
proof of the doctrine of Native Moral Depravity, he must, of course, 
be regarded as holding the doctrine of physical depravity—a desig. 
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nation got up from the first, and to this time purposely employed, by 
a class of philosophical expounders of the Bible, to cast odium on 
one of its immutable doctrines. A way, by far too common, of in- 
validating argument, is attaching to the subject of defence hard and 
unsavory epithets. The advocates of mew measures, at the present 
day, seem intent on having a new edifice even to the foundation. In 
their zeal to outstrip all that have gone before them, new things 
must be forthcoming, and old things must be denounced. The pow- 
er of offensive terms is almost infinite, over minds of certain delicate 
mould. In the ephemeral, irresponsible productions of the press, 
nothing is more common than to find the advocates of the doctrine 
of Native Moral Depravity, charged with holding to physical deprav- 
ity. According to the best lexicographers, physical, is defined as 
“relating to nature, or to natural philosophy, not moral.” ‘The epi- 
thet, physical, applied to depravity, can therefore have no reference 
to the moral affections of the soul, and must mean some defect in 
the organization of the intellectual faculties. It is certain that no 
writers on moral depravity, not even those who believe that it 1s 
natural or hereditary, can, with any fairness, be charged with hold- 
ing the absurd doctrine imputed to them. And the imputers should 
drop this play on words, or honestly tell the public their real motive 
for resorting to this trick. If there be such a thing as physical de- 
pravity, it must be in the understanding, and not in the heart. The 
strongest evidence, of such a depravity, which has ever been fur- 
nished to mankind, is the use which some men make of their intel- 
lectual faculties. When they set up for independency, and the self- 
determining power of the will, and talk largely of what they can do, 
and what God cannot do; they seem to be the epistle of the doctrine, 
known and read of all men, which they attempt to fasten on others. 
In such instances, it is hard to resist the impression, that there is 
‘some physical derangement of the intellectual powers. We pre- 
sume, however, the reprobated designation is elected by these men, 
on the score barely of the absence of novelty, as the Dissertation is 
condemned, by them, for the want of anything new. We have yet 
to learn that novelty is the best, or only recommendation of a Theo- 
logical Tract, or that the Holy Spirit meant to approve of the con- 
duct of those Athenians, and strangers, who spent their time in nothing 
else, but either to tell, or hear some new thing. If novelty be the grand 
criterion of religious truth, it is certain that all the errors of fanati- 
cism, on the one hand; and all the doctrines of philosophy, falsely 
so called, on the other; have a ready and satisfactory apology. If 
‘novelty be thus potent, then the advocates of the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Gospel have, in past ages, mistaken its meaning, and 
instead of witnessing, in future, the spread of those doctrines which 
humble the pride of man, and exalt God, they must withdraw their 
confidence from prophecy, and inspiration, and submit to witness the 
prevalence of rank Arminianism, and Pelagianism. 
It is not, however, feared that the friends of evangelical doctrine 
will ever be doomed to witness such a supplanting of revealed truth 
by error. On.this subject nothing is to be feared by the friends of 
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truth, except from their own apathy. Even on this point, apprehen. 
sion is moderated and restrained, by that promise which we trust 
shall never fail, and which saith, “‘ When the enemy shall come in 
like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him.” ‘The insidiousness of error makes its rise, at any period of 
the chureh, in many respects, like that of a flood, gradual, and at 
first, almost imperceptibly. From this very character of error, it 
must have crept gradually out from its lurking places, and come into 
open light, before its existence can be affirmed. We think its ex- 
istence can now be unhesitatingly affirmed, and the peal of unchar- 
itableness and misapprehension, which, from a certain quarter of 
the theological arena, has been rung so long, and so loud, will here- 
after vibrate in milder tones, and be heard at shorter and shorter in- 
tervals, till it shall die utterly away, or be regarded as merely 
empty sound. 

The gradual rise, within a few years, of the error, which has 
called forth the pamphlet, whose title is placed at the head of this. 
article, is thus graphically sketched by the author : 


“ Some few ministers of the Gospel, in high standing, and hitherto supposed 
to be attached to the doctrines of the Reformation, began to speak with an in- 
definiteness and looseness on this subject, to which they had not been accus- 
tomed. They were not prepared either to affirm or deny; but their minds 
seemed to be in a state of painful hesitation and scepticism. They could not tell ; 
they did not know what the Bible taught in relation to the native character. of 
our fallen race. Ask them whether men are born sinners; and they would 
tell you, we do not know. Ask them whether infants possess any moral char- 
acter; and they would reply, we do not know. Ask them whether they are 
accountable beings; and they would tell you, we donot know. Ask them 
whether they need tho washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost; and they answered, we do not know. Ask them what becomes of in- 
fants when they die; and they said, we donot know. Ask them whether 
death in relation to infants is by sin ; and they still say, we do not know. 

“ But this period of hesitation and scepticism has gone by. The Scriptural 
doctrine of native depravity is now boldly denied. Plain and palpable efforts 
are now made, in a number of reviews of the works of Bellamy, Edwards, and 
Dwight, the design of which is to set aside their views on this and other kin- 
dred doctrines. For a considerable time past, it has been unhesitatingly main- 
tained, that all mankind are born destitute of moral character, and are neither 
holy, nor sinful—that, though they are destitute of original righteousness, they 
are free from sin and have no moral corruption of nature, or propensity to evil 
—that they are perfectly innocent—that they have no more moral character 
than animals—and, that they come into existence in the same state in which 
Adam was before his fall, and in which the holy child Jesus was when he was 


born in the manger.”*—pp. 3—5. 


In the introduction of the above paragraph, our author speaks of 
a “covered way to the field.” This has been, emphatically, the way 
which the abettors of error have chosen, in every period of the 
church. These opinions, now boldly affirmed, in the nineteenth 
century, and obtruded upon the public attention, as a very important 
discovery in theology—the result of “long and painful examination,” 
were imbibed, and propagated, as early as the close of the fourth, 


«* Vid. The Christian Spectator and Stuart on the Romans, sparsim.” 
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and the beginning of the fifth centuries. ‘Thus much for their noy- 
elty. Their author, Pelagius, was educated in the monastery of 
Banchor, in Wales, of which he became a Monk, and afterwards 
an Abbot. It isrecorded of him, and his friend Celestius, that they, 
at first, propagated these opinions in a private manner. They took 
“the covered way to the field.” In process of time, the mask was in 
part thrown off, and a public profession of opinions made. This 
rallied the friends:of truth in its defence, and surrounded its authors 
with difficulties, notwithstanding all their precautions. In this eri- 
sis, the Roman pontiff Zozimus, was ‘“ gained over by the seemingly 
orthodox confession of faith that Ceelestius had artfully drawn up, 
and by the letters, and protestations of Pelagius.” They spared no 
pains to appear sound in the faith to those whose influence they re- 
garded and sought, while they were busily employed in gaining 
proselytes, not to their confession of faith, but to their real sentiments, 
from the uninformed, and unthinking multitude. ‘The living sect 
thus created was soon known to hold, ‘1. That Adam was by na- 
ture mortal, and whether he had sinned or not, would certainly have 
died. 2. That the consequences of Adam’s sin were confined to 
his own person. 3. That new-born infants were in the same situa- 
tion with Adam before the fall.” 

By what means Pelagius came to the adoption of these opinions, 
we are not informed. Whether by the vain ambition to be the 
founder of a sect, or by indulging, to an extreme, in philosophical 
speculation, or, which is the same thing, by “long and painful exam- 
ination,” it is not necessary to understand. It is however of some 
importance to know, that they were imbibed in the cloister of a mo- 
nastery—that, at first, they shunned exposure to the light—that 
when avowed, no small degree of artifice and concealment were 
deemed necessary—that Zozimus detected the hypocrisy of the 
confession, and the letters, and condemned with severity the opin- 
ions of those who had deceived him—that they called into exercise 
the talents and the piety of Augustine, and that the Ephesian, Gal- 
lic, British, and African churches sought, by means of councils, 
edicts, and penal laws, to suppress this rising heresy. It has how- 
ever, in different periods of the church, made its appearance, ob- 
serving, at all times, the same laws, and requiring the same 
management, and concealment, as at its rise. The character of 
novelty, evidently, belongs to it, only as a re-appearing phenome- 
non, which is new to this period of the church, in the same sense 
that it has been new to preceding periods, which have succes- 
sively witnessed its rise and decline. Here is the wonder! That 
opinions, which, during so long a period, have so often passed the 
ordeal of rigid examination, and been driven from the field, should, 
in this age, be found out to be something new, and the very pillars 
of the temple of truth. Ifindeed they be, the discoverers will, no 
doubt, anticipate a revenue of praise from a grateful and admiring 
posterity. Not too fast, gentlemen. Rob not the dead of their 


glory ; but say to the world, in honest simplicity, Pelagius believed 
in these opinions and so do we. 
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After avowing his intention to bow to the decisions of God’s holy 
word, Dr. Spring thus advances to the proposition, which it is his 
object to illustrate and establish. 


“In opposition to the views we have recited, our object in this Dissertation 
is to show that 

“INFANTS ARE SINNERS. 

“ It will greatly facilitate our inquiries, to present as clear and intelligible 
an illustration as we can, of what we mean by the doctrine of Native Depravity. 
The Bible affixes a definite idea to the word sin, and a well defined character 
to the term sinner. In one place it declares, ‘All unrighteousness is sin.’ In 
another it says, ‘ To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin. And in another it says, ‘ Sin is the transgression of the law.’ It is obvi- 
ous that sin is predicable only of an intelligent being, and that in such a being 
it consists in the transgression of law. It is, as the original word denotes, 
missing the mark of duty—variation from rule—deviation from the right line. 
It bears relation so some standard. ‘ Where there is no law there is no transgres- 
sion.’ ‘Sin is not imputed where there is no law.’ Wherever there is a devia- 
from law, there, and only there, is sin.” 

“*Sin is something which has positive existence.’ ‘Sin is an internal emo- 
lion of the mind.’ ‘Sin consists in a supremely selfish spirit, whether it be act- 
ed out ornot.’ ‘Sin therefore, from its nature, is a@ moral and not a natural or 
physical evil.” 


Each of the above positions is clearly illustrated, and the topic 
to which they relate is thus concluded : 


“ This is what we mean by sin. I know of no other sin in the empire of 
Jehovah, except this. When we say that men are sinners, we mean to say 
they are the doers and perpetrators of this foul deed. Some give expression 
and palpableness to this odious spirit; some aa it simply in their own bo- 
soms, and are unable to exhibit it to the eye of men. Some commit it under 
great aggravations, and in great enormity; and some in modifications so mild 
and alluring, that it looks like innocence and virtue. Nor is the vile nature of 
sin altered by any considerations of age or infancy, in the being in whose bo- 
som it dwells. What constitutes that living thing, that busy existence, the 
human soul, a sinnev, at the age of three score years and ten, essentially con- 
stitutes it a sinner from its birth. 

“ Our illustration of the doctrine of Native Depravity therefore, will not, we 
think, be misunderstood, We mean by it that every child of Adain is a sinner, 
and from the moment he becomes a child of Adam. He may not be a sinner 
in the eye of men, but he is a sinner at heart, and in the sight of God. He 
sins not in deed nor word, but in thought. ‘ The thought of foolishness is sin.’ 
An infant is not a giant, either in form of wickeduess, but he is a sinful infant. 
In body and mind heis a little infant—a man in miniature—not the bold and 
striking portrait, but the perfect miniature of fallen, sinning man.”—pp. 6—10. 


The author next considers, 


“ The question, whether infants are capable of moral character as vital to this 
whole discussion. And here we have to make and illustrate but a single inqui- 
ry. Has the infant a soul—a rational and immortal soul? Of the period of its 
mere animal existence, we do not predicate moral character. It is not the in- 
vestiture with a mere animal frame, that constitutes the being human ; but the 
mysterious union of the body and the soul; and of every such existence mo- 
ral character can be predicated. If God has breathed into its nostrils the breath 
of life, and it has become a living soul; though its body is a little thing—a 
mere mass of organic matter, fitted up for the living spirit to dwell in, and to 
die, and return to dust when the spirit takes its flight to her own eternity ; 
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yet isit a spiritual, acting existence, and possesses a character as really, as it 
will possess it in the ages of eternity.” > ‘ 

s Of the essence of the human soul, even in adults, we know nothing. Of 
the properties essential to its existence, we know all that it is necessary for us to 
know, from our own consciousness, and the testimony of Him that made it. 
So far as we have any thing to do with the soul in moral science, and especial~ 
ly in the present discussion, it consists of natural faculties, and moral disposi- 
tions. Its natural faculties are Perception, Reason, Conscience, and Memory. 
We call these natural faculties, in distinction from moral dispositions, because 
they are independent of the Will, and belong to the intellectual and not to the 
moral character. We perceive, reason, remember, and approve or condemn 
our moral conduct, whether we wish to doit or not. The moral dispositions 
are those internal operations, or emotions of the mind, which can be compared 
with a rule of action, commanding what is right and prohibiting what is wrong 
—and that whether it be written or unwritten law, natural or revealed, the law 
of reason and conscience, or the law of God. They constitute what the Scrip- 
tures mean by the heart, in distinction from the natural faculties and the exter- 
nal conduct. Nor is there any holiness or sin except what is found in the 
moral dispositions. Take away these, and if we except the essence of the 
soul, there is nothing left but the natural faculties, nothing which deserves 
praise or blame, nothing which a rule of action either requires or forbids. Its 
natural faculties, and moral dispositions therefore, comprise all that is known 
concerning the soul, as the subject of divine government.”—pp. 10—12. 


In the above definition of mora] dispositions, we should have said, 
they are internal states and emotions, instead of “‘ internal operations 
and emotions ;” because every emotion implies something to be mov- 
ed. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to follow the author, through 
the forcible argumentation devoted to this topic, in the summing up 
of which, he comes, demonstratively, to the conclusion, that infants 
are capable of moral character, and are treated by the Most High 
as possessing it. The deniers of this conclusion are fairly driven to 
the necessity of admitting it, or of denying that infants are, in any 
sense, the subjects of moral government. We hope our readers 
will procure the Dissertation, and assure them, that, it is solid in 
argument, original in manner, and elevated in style and_ senti- 
ment. It furnishes, in connexion with its notes and references, a 
very just view of the present state of theological speculation—of the 
deadly influence of prevailing errors, and of the motives before the 
friends of sound orthodoxy, to wakefulness and effort. It warns us, 
not merely of the approaching incursions of error, but shows us that 
it has already planted itself in high places, within the once fair heri- 
tage of the Lord, and in a form, sufficiently fascinating to the de- 
praved heart, to render its growth a subject of deep and unceasing 
regret. The value, and claims to consideration, of this Tract, at 
this crisis, cannot be duly estimated, by the few brief extracts, which 
we may be able to present. They who procure and read it, will 
feel that it needs no recommendation from us, to their earnest atten- 
tion and choice keeping. 

Before advancing to the author’s well-sustained, and convincing 
appeal to the word of God, we cannot forbear a remark on Native 
Depravity, as a doctrine of the Reformation. We hold it an indis- 
putable fact, that the glorious change of that period was effected by 
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the power of God, attending his truth. How little philosophising on 
the plain instructions of the Bible then prevailed, the writings and 
active labors of the Reformers abundantly testify. Had they com. 
menced on a system essentially erroneous, or on one made up, in 
the main, of distorted truths, the spell of the dark ages might now 
have bound the world. After the declaration which Paul was in- 
spired to make in these words: ‘Though we or an angel from hea- 
ven preach any other gospel unto you than that we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed ;” it is past belief, that essentially 
another Gospel should have been owned by God, in bringing forward 
the Reformation. Let the churches of New England look at this 
truth. Let them remember the faith of their fathers, and founders, 
as the faith once delivered to the saints, and guard with vigilance, 
against any corruptions of that faith which was blessed of God, to 
accomplish the glorious change, that gave civil and religious free- 
dom to the world ; and, as preached by our forefathers, imparted all 
of stability and worth that now remain in these churches. Had the 
Reformers denied, or even partially or distortedly exhibited, the doc- 
trine of depravity, they would proportionably have obscured that of 
justification by faith in the blood of Christ, and other kindred doc- 
trines. It is demonstrably plain, that, in this instance, the conse- 
quent has never been separated from the antecedent. One vice is 
universally depraving, and one cherished error, weakens the hold of 
every truth, which it has not dislodged, upon the mind. 

The inquiry, what did the Reformers believe in relation to this: 
doctrine? is then important, and the means of answering are at 
hand. 

In the articles of faith agreed upon at Marpurge, October 3, 1529, 
and signed by Luther, Melancthon, Jonas Osiander, Brentius, Agrt- 
cola, Oecolampidaus, Zwinglius, Bucer, and Hedio, touching the 
doctrine in question, is the following : 

“For the fourth, we believe that original sinne descends unto vs 
Jrom Adam, by birth and inheritance, and is such a sinne that it damn- 
eth all men; and that if Christ had not come to relieve vs with his 
death and life, then had we perished thereby everlastingly, and 
could neuer have come to the kingdom of God.” 

From a full declaration of faith, by the Psaltzgrave churches, 
translated from Dutch, and published in London, 1614, we trans- 
cribe the article which relates to this doctrine. 

“‘ We beleeue further, that in the beginning God created all the 
angels and men holy and good, and especially man in his likenesse, 
and to blessed immortality. Butthey, to wit, the angels and the 
two first of mankinde, did shortly after their creation, fall from God 
their Creator ; and have by such their fall, brought not only upon 
themselves the wrath of God, but also such a pollution of their na- 
tures, that now they can no more either will or accomplish any 
thing that is good, which pollution fell on the lost angels at one 
time. But mankinde inherits such defilement, together with the 
guiltiness of both the first and second death, by propagation, one from 
another. From whence it is, that the same corruption of mankinde 
is called original sinne.” 
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The statements here furnished of the doctrine, evidently involve 
no such absurdity as has been attributed to the Reformers. They 
do not assert that mankind are personally guilty of Adam’s sin, but 
simply, that through their lineal connection with him, they are all 
born sinners. By birth and inheritance and by propagation, one from 
another, they mean to assert, that all his posterity inherit a depraved 
moral constitution from their birth. They firmly believed in the in- 
dependent government of God, in the dependent moral agency of 
man, in the extent and spirituality of the Divine law, as set forth in 
the Scriptures, and that one sin incurred the full penalty of that 
law. ‘True, they were facing error, but they aimed to do it with the 
weapons of revealed truth, and not with the weapons of carnal phi- 
losophy. They were, by no means, ignorant that it is an absurdity 
in others, to charge the guilt of one person’s sin, to the account of 
another; nor were they blind, either to the fearful consequences 
which a righteous God saw fit to have result, to man and the tribes 
of living things, from the first act of rebellion in our race, or to the 
wonderful plan of redemption, conceived in the counsels of eternity, 
before man was created, with prospective reference, not to a race 
of beings neither sinful nor holy, but to a race of beings born sin- 
ners. Native Depravity is clearly a doctrine of the Reformation. 
What the Reformers believed in relation to it, will, we trust, be seen 
in the sequel to be plainly taught in the word of God. In the mean 
time, if this doctrine can be blotted from the records of that eventful 
period—if the sentiments of those holy men, who then shone as 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of life, can be misrepre- 
sented, and made odious to the present generation, by the hand of 
an adventurous criticism, sparing not the works of Bellamy, Ed- 
wards, and Dwight, assailing fearlessly the Holy Oracles, and ex- 
alting reason above revelation; we may rest assured, that this fun- 
damental doctrine shall not be erased from the Bible, while He who 
inspired it, lives to preserve it, alike from scorn and contempt, from 
temerity and rashness ; nor till the Saviour, whom it reveals, shall, 
by its doctrines, attended with demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power sent down from on high, redeem from sin and its curse, mul- 
titudes of the lost, to holiness and heaven. 

[To be continued. | 
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The Roman church, we have seen, made, during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era, gradual but increasing advances to- 
wards supreme power. But, it is a fact absolutely fatal to all the 
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pretensions of that church to a regular connexion with Peter, that 
no trace of Roman supremacy is visible in the church for the first 
four centuries. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence, that, 
though the Roman church was excessively aspiring, and was reach- 
ing after lordly power by all practicable means, yet supremacy was 
not claimed by the Roman pontiff, nor allowed by the other churches 
or bishops, during the first four centuries of the Christian church. 

In the fourth century an event occurred which stands directly in 
the way of the pretensions of the Roman church to supreme author- 
ity, as derived from the Apostle Peter. Constantine the Great, 
transferred the seat of the empire from Rome to Byzantium, and 
founded the city of Constantinople, which by some was called New 
Rome. This new imperial city soon became the rival of ancient 
Rome, not only in civil affairs, but as the seat of ecclesiastical 
power. The bishop of so greata city as that which had become 
the imperial residence, soon began to have thoughts and notions of 
his own supremacy. And the very circumstances which had given 
Rome her importance, now began to raise a powerful competitor, © 
in the bishop of the new imperial city, who wished to be esteemed, 
at least equal to the bishop of Rome, and to have the precedence of 
all other bishops. 

The emperors did not disapprove of this ambition, because they 
perceived that it was nearly connected with their own dignity. 
‘Therefore, in the Council of Constantinople, which was held in the 
year 381, by authority of the Emperor Theodosius the Great, the 
bishop of Rome being opposed to the measure, the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was, by the 3d canon, placed in the first rank after 
the bishop of Rome. But this was not long satisfactory, for soon 
the rival bishop began to dispute with the Roman pontiff himself, 
the right of precedence. This advance of the new pretender gave 
rise to many unhappy contests between the pontiffs of old and new 
Rome, which were protracted through several centuries with various 
success ; and finally produced a separation between the Roman and 
Greek churches. Each of the aspiring prelates held the post of 
supremacy in his own church, and continues to hold it to this day. 
Now, it is perfeetly evident that the Apostle Peter could not, at the 
same time, have two successors in his office, and that Christ cannot 
have two supreme vicegerents and heads of his church on earth. 
One or the other must be in error, as they both claim, what, from 
the nature of the case, can belong only to one. And, if we under- 
take to adjust these conflicting claims, or to settle this fierce con- 
test, we shall find ourselves destitute of ground or evidence to sup- 
port either. They are both equally well founded, or rather they 
are both equally destitute of foundation. The only rational conclu- 
sion then is, they are both in error. As they cannot be both cor- 
rect in their claims, and as one is as well supported as the other, 
the consequence is, they are both false. 

This conclusion is still farther confirmed by the proceedings of the 
Council of Calcedon, which assembled about the middle of the fifth 
century. By the 28th canon of this Council, it was decreed that 
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the bishop of New Rome, or Constantinople, ought to enjoy the 
same honors and prerogatives with the bishop of ancient Rome, on 
account of the equal dignity of the two cities; and by a formal de- 
cree, the Council confirmed the exclusive jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Constantinople over the provinces which he claimed. Leo the 
Great, bishop of Rome at that time, strenuously resisted this decree, 
but his opposition was overruled, because the power of the Greek 
€mperors supported the cause of the bishops. And from the time 
of the Council of Calcedon, in the fifth century, the bishops of Con- 
stantinople contended fiercely with the Roman bishops for the su- 
premacy. 

From these historical facts, one or two things are perfectly man- 
ifest, viz: 

1. A general council of the Christian church, assembled at Cal- 
cedon, in the fifth century, knew nothing of Roman supremacy ; for 
they passed a decree absolutely incompatible with it. 

2. A general council of the church sanctioned the principle, that 
clerical precedence in 'the church was not from any divine right, or 
apostolical origin, but derived from the dignity of the cities, which 
were the seat of clerical influence and power. Thus, on the ground, 
and for the reason that Constantinople was equal to Rome in dignity, 
this Council decreed, that the bishop of the former was equal to the 
bishop of the latter. This decision cuts up Roman pretensions, root 
and branch. For if any such thing as supremacy, derived from St. 
Peter, had been then known or even thought of, the dignity of one 
bishop could not have been declared equal to that of the other. For 
St. Peter could not have been the bishop of two imperial cities, nor 
could he have two supreme successors. On this principle, the su- 
premacy of the Roman church, as we have already said, originated 
wholly and solely in the power and influence which was gradually 
accumulated in that Church. _ 

The rival pretensions which have been stated gave rise to dread- 
ful wars and abominable crimes. 

The patriarch of Constantinople, elated with his success and the 
favor of the imperial court under which he was protected, did not 
hesitate to attack the Roman prelate and wrest from him some of 
his provinces. And the Roman pontiff, in his turn, inflicted griev- 
ous wounds on the eastern bishop. And these quarrels about pre- 
cedence, between those who both claimed to be fathers and pastors 
of the Church, show beyond all question that both parties were 
merely wolves in sheep’s clothing. For they wasted and divided 
the flock, to procure their own aggrandizement. 

The Roman bishop however, was, on the whole, most successful 
in his enterprises of ambition. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
his rival, various causes enabled him to augment in no small degree, 
his power. The patriarchs of Alexandria, and Antioch, finding 
themselves incompetent to contend with the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, applied to the Roman patriarch for aid. And the same meas- 
ure was adopted by the inferior bishops, whenever they found their 
superiors encroaching on their rights. Rome thus became the com- 
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mon centre of attraction. By this means the Roman bishop, at the 
same time that he extended his protection, was also extending and 
increasing his influence. He thus acquired a practical supremacy, 
even before he dared openly to advance his claim to it, or before he 
could find a place for it, in theory. In addition to this state of things 
in the bosom of the church, the state of the empire, in its civil aspects, 
was such as to give great facility for the accomplishment of the ambi- 
tious designs of the Roman pontiff. The emperors of the western 
empire had become indolent and effeminate.. They held the reins of 
government with a feeble hand, so that a field was open for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of all the projects of clerical ambition. The na- 
tions of barbarians also, about Rome, had begun to break in upon 
the empire, and were subverting its deep foundations. To the pre- 
judices and superstitions of these barbarians, the bishop of Rome 
found it no difficult matter to accommodate himself. ‘The barbarian 
kings were intent on nothing but the establishment of their own 
power. When therefore they saw the power of the Roman bishop 
over the minds of the people, they deemed it good policy to secure 
his favor by granting him privileges and honors. In this way con- 
siderable accession was made, during the fifth century, to the power 
of the see of Rome. And Leo, who is commonly called the Great, 
made very strenuous exertions to advance and secure the authority 
of the Roman see. 

«A very concise view of the steps by which the bishops of Rome 
mounted to the summit of thir grandeur, is thus given by J. Andr. 
Cramer, in his German translation of Bossuet’s Universal History, 
p. 558, vol. iv. as cited by Van Einem in a note on a passage in Mo- 
sheim. They (i.e. bishops of Rome,)were appointed by the empe- 
rors to decide causes in the western churches ; they encouraged 
appeals to themselves ; they assumed the care of all the churches, 
as if it were a part of their official duty ; they appointed vicars in 
churches over which they had no claims to jurisdiction ; where they 
should have been only mediators, they assumed to be judges; they 
required accounts to be sent to them of the affairs of foreign church. 
es; they endeavored to impose the rites and usages of their own 
church upon all others, as being of apostolic origin; they traced 
their own elevation to the pre-eminence of St. Peter; they main- 
tained that their fancied prerogatives belonged to them by a divine 
right ; they threatened with excommunication from the church, those 
who would not submit to their decrees; they set up and deposed 
metropolitans in provinces over which they never legally had juris- 
diction ; and each successive Pope was careful, at least, not to lose 
any thing of the illegal usurpations of his predecessors, if he did not 
actually add to them. The truth of this representation is abundant- 
ly confirmed with the evidence of historical facts by various Prot- 
estant writers, and among others by Arch. Bower, in his lives of the 
Popes, vol. vii., &c. (See Murdock’s Mosheim, note 2, vol. 1, page 
387. 

Ta this century also great additions were made to the clerical pre- 
rogative at Rome, by the expensive and ostentatious forms of Chris- 
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tian worship which were adopted. And though a particular cosid- 
eration of these things belongs properly to the department of super- 
stitions, of which we propose to treat in due time, yet it may not 
be amiss here to mention, that in this century, various ornaments 
were added to the sacerdotal garments, to increase the veneration 
of the people for the clerical character. And the magnificence of 
temples knew no bound. Splendid images were placed in the 
churches ; and among them, especially after the Nestorian contests, 
the image of the Virgin Mary, holding her infant in her arms, occu- 
pied a most conspicuous place. In this century also was introduced 
by a decree of Leo I., the practice of private confession of sins to 
the priest, by which the consciences as well the actions of men, 
were subjected to the scrutiny of the clergy, greatly to their increas- 
ing influence and interest. 

But after all these attempts at supreme power, and these gradual 
advances towards it, yet so late as the end of the fifth century, the 
bishop of Rome had not been able to obtain the acknowledgment 
of the church in favor of his assumption, or to carry it into full ef- 
fect. This is evident, among other examples, from that of the Af- 
ricans, whom no promises nor threats could induce to consent to 
have their causes and controversies carried by appeal before the 
Roman tribunal. 

In the sixth century there was no important change in the con- 
stitution of the Christian Church. (See Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i. 
page 461.) But the two bishops, viz: of Rome and Constantinople, 
who claimed to be,—and were generally regarded as standing at 
the head of the whole church, did not cease to contend for priority 
in power and dignity. The bishop of Constantinople claimed prior- 
ity not only in the eastern churches, but maintained an equality with 
the see of Rome. ‘The bishops of Rome were highly indignant at 
these pretensions in their rival, and strenuously maintained their 
own superiority. In particular, the Roman pontiff, Gregory the 
Great, did this, when, in the year 587, John of Constantinople, un- 
dertook, by his own authority, to assemble a general council, at his 
own City, and arrogated to himself the title of Universal Bishop. 

The bishop of Rome persevering in his opposition to his rival, and 
being exceedingly tenacious of his assumed prerogative, excited 
endless commotion to secure his object. And in the West he was 
but too successful. Inthe East, however, he found few, except those 
who were actuated by personal hostility to the eastern bishop, to 
listen to his proposals. But the public sentiment, in respect to the 
power and rights of the bishop of Rome, had made such progress at 
this time, that Ennodius was not afraid nor ashamed to say of the 
Roman pontiff, “ He judges in the place of God.” This speech 
appears to have been among the first tokens of a public devel- 
opement of the true character which the Roman bishop had assu- 
med. It is the beginning of the fulfilment of that remarkable pre- 
diction of the Apostle Paul, concerning the man of sin; “ Who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that 
is worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, 
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shewing himself that he is God,” (2 Thess.2:4.) This sign of the 
man of sin, willindeed be more fully and openly revealed in the sub- 
sequent history, until, with most blasphemous effrontery, he comes 
up to the full measure of the Apostle’s description. But it is impor- 
tant to observe the commencement of this series of impiety. And 
here we have it, in the speech of Ennodius the Sycophant. The 
way however was not yet prepared for the full extent of these pre- 
tensions. For the Gothic kings in Italy would not yield implicit 
obedience, nor suffer the bishop of Rome to domineer. Nor would 
they allow any one to be considered as universal bishop without their 
consent. j 

But while there was yet some check to the influence and power of 
the Roman bishop in secular affairs, the superstition of the age in 
religious matters, was rapidly advancing the Roman bishop towards 
a complete spiritual domination. The clergy in this century, (viz: 
the 6th,) became possessed of great privileges, and extensive wealth. 
The sentiment was publicly inculcated that sins might be expiated 
by liberality to the churches and the clergy, and that the prayers of 
departed saints, which were most efficacious with God, might be 
purchased by presents offered to them, and by temples dedicated to 
their names. And this increase of wealth opened the flood-gates of 
vice and corruption among the priests and monks. This is manifest 
from the fact, that in this age, laws were enacted by councils and by 
emperors, to regulate the lives and morals of the clergy. For what 
occasion would there be for such laws to guard the morals of the 
clergy, ifthey had been even moderately in the love and practice of 
virtue ? Yet these laws.were generally inefficacious, for so great was 
the reverence for the clerical character, and so uncontrollable the 
influence of the priesthood, that the laws were trampled on with im. 
punity, or very slight and partial visitations of justice, which only 
served to embolden offenders. 

A contention, which arose in the fifth century, A. D. 498, be- 
tween Symmachus and Laurentius, concerning the succession to the 
pontificate ; may serve to exemplify the character of the men who 
elaimed to be the head of the church and the vicars of Christ. Each 
of these men maintained that he was the regular constituted pontiff, 
and each aceused the other of the most abominable erimes, and, ac- 
cording to Mosheim, not without the appearance of truth. ‘Three 
councils, which assembled at Rome, were not able to terminate the 
dreadful quarrel. At length, Theodoric, the Gothic king, took up 
the business, and terminated the contest by a sentence of exculpa- 

ion in favor of Symmachus. 
ae fence Monde and progress of the Roman church, and the 
means by which it advanced to the plenitude of its power, we can 
no longer, with propriety, omit to mention a class of men, eat ts 
greatly instrumental in building the temple of Papal power, and who 
enjoyed much of its favor and emolument, and this class is denomi- 
nated Monks. ‘The term denotes solitary living, and was originally 
affixed to those menwho forsook the walks of social and active life, 
for the abodes of solitude ; and who professéd to subject themselves 
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to great austerity and self-denial in their manner of life. This order 
of men is supposed first to have come from Egypt, and Hower ori- 
ginated in the sect of the Therapeutac, who were fanatical ois 
claiming to be the true disciples of Moses, and as being sew er 
Christians nor Egyptians. ‘In reality,” (says Mosheim,) _“ they 
were wild and melancholy enthusiasts, who led a life alike incongru- 
ous with the Law of Moses and with sober reason.” The following 
particular account of this sect is given in a note by Dr. Murdock, 
the recent translator of Mosheim, as abridged by Schlegel. ‘‘ The 
Therapeutac wished to pass for disciples of Moses, notwithstanding 
their wide departure from him. They gave up all their property, 
and betook themselves to retired situations, where they lived in soli- 
tary huts, without sacrifices, without any external worship, and with- 
out labor, mortifying their bodies by fasting, and their souls by un- 
ceasing contemplation, in order to bring their heaven-born spirits, 
now imprisoned in bodies, into light and liberty, and fit them better _ 
for the celestial mansions after death. ‘They assembled together eve- 
ry seventh day of the week; when, after hearing a discourse, and 
offering prayers, they ate together; feeding on salt, bread, and wa- 
ter. This meal was followed by a sacred dance, which they pro- 
tracted through the night. At first the men and women danced 
apart ; afterwards, guided by inspiration, they danced together ; and 
labored by violent movements, outcries, and songs, to express the 
love of God then working in their souls. Into such follies can hu- 
man nature run, when ignorant of God, and of the nature of man. 
It is still disputed whether these Therapeutac were Christians, Jews, 
or Heathen Philosophers. Eusebius regarded them as Christian 
Monks, established in Egypt by St. Mark; and many Romish wri- 
ters, to support the high antiquity of monkery, defend this opinion. 
Dr. Mosheim pertinently observes, ‘the Christian monks, who evi- 
dently originated in Egypt, borrowed their peculiarities from the 
practical Essenes; for nothing can be more similar than the rules 
and regulations of the ancient Monks, and those of the Essenes, as 
described in Josephus. On the other hand, the Christian Solitaries, 
called Eremites, copied after the theoretical Essenes, or Thera- 
peutac.’ ” 

Such was the reputed origin of the Monks, whose particular rules 
and practices, as well as those of the Nuns, we shall give under the 
appropriate head of superstitions of the Roman church. But, in so 
far as these men contributed to advance the power and authority of 
the Roman church, it seems proper that some account of them 
should be given in this place. In the fifth century, they had be- 
come so numerous and opulent, and had acquired such privileges 
and distinctions as to rank among the chief pillars and supporters 
of the church. And though they originally professed to forsake the 
world with all its cares and pleasures, yet, as wealth and popular 
favor increased, they became voluptuous and secular to a very high 
degree, and were thus prepared to enter into all the ambitious views, 
and to be instruments of all the aspiring schemes of the Roman 
pontiff. And it was by an union of the Roman church with the mul- 
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tiiudes of lazy, vicious mendicants, who were called Monks, and 
who passed with the common people for persons of peculiar sancti- 
ty, that the views of the Roman see were finally attained. 

“In the sixth century,” says Mosheim, “ the progress of monkery 
was great, both in the East and in the West. In the East, whole 
armies of Monks might have been enrolled, without diminishing the 
number any where. In the West, this mode of life found patrons 
and followers, almost without number, in all the provinces. A new. 
order of Monks, which in time absorbed all the others in the West, 
was established at Mount Cassino, in the year 529, by Benedict of 
Nursia. His followers were called Benedictines, and they acquired 
immense riches, from the liberality of princes, and pious individuals. 
In consequence of this, they soon departed from the austere rules 
of their founder, and gave themselves up to luxury, idleness, and 
every vice; became involved in civil affairs, and the cabals of 
courts ; were intent on multiplying vain and superstitious rites, and 
most eager to advance the authority and power of the Roman pon. 
uffs. Only a short time elapsed, before this new order of Monks 
was in a most flourishing state in all the western countries. This 
rapid progress of their order, the Benedictines ascribe to the mira- 
cles of St. Benedict and his disciples, and to the holiness and supe- 
riority of the rules which he prescribed. But those who more criti- 
cally examine the causes of events, have very nearly all united in 
the opinion, that the favor shewn them by the Roman pontiffs, to 
whose glory and exaltation this order was especially devoted, con- 
tributed more than all other causes, to its wide extension and grand- 
eur.” 

Thus we see six centuries pass away without establishing the su- 
premacy of the vaunted successors of St. Peter. Surely this is a 
wide and fatal chasm to those who make their whole cause depend 
on maintaining their succession without interruption. é 

But, though the man of sin is not, at the close of the sixth centu- 
ry, fully revealed, yet he has made rapid strides during the two last 
centuries, (i. e. the fifth and sixth,) towards this result. And in the 
very next century, we shall see him developed in full form, as uni- 
versal bishop, and a secular prince. 

[T'o be continued. | 
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« All religious error springs from ignorance, perversion, or mis- 
understanding of the Scriptures ; from overlooking, objecting to, or 
explaining away some part of them ; or from adding men's notions, 
inventions, superstitions, or new revelations to them, as of equal 
or superior authority. The way, therefore, to oppose error is by 
promoting the solid knowledge of the word of truth, especially 
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by the faithful preaching of the Gospel, and the greatest kind- 
ness we can do our children is to make them early acquainted 
with the Bible. Thus we shall do something important, that may 
tend to preserve religion in the world, when we are removed out of 
it, and to perpetuate a succession of those who are established in 
the faith, wise unto salvation, and thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work. For it is evident that the pious endeavors of Lois and 
Eunice, in bringing young Timothy acquainted with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, laid the foundation for his subsequent eminence and useful- 
ness, in which he was inferior to none but the Apostles. It is prob- 
able that while they were teaching the child to read and treasure 
"up in his memory the oracles of God, they little thought, what a 
harvest in future life would spring from the seed thus sown. But 
the Scripture warrants high expectations in this respect ; and it may 
fairly be said that the education of women in useful knowledge and 
genuine piety, in order that they may be qualified and disposed to 
instil good principles into the tender minds of children, would have 
the happiest effects towards reforming mankind, and diffusing the 
light of the Gospel in the world.” é if g % 

* * * «The time was about to come when professed Chris- 
tians would not endure sound doctrine, the faithful, salutary truths, 
and practical instructions of God’s word; but being led away with 
divers lusts, would be exasperated or disgusted by it; and desire a 
doctrine which gave them no disturbance or offence whilst they in- 
dulged their several inclinations. They would therefore seek for 
teachers after their own lusts, and they would heap such unto them- 
selves, as dissatisfied without a large number of them, to gratify 
their love of novelty and variety, and to keep them in countenance 
in their delusions. Thus their “itching ears” would be humored 
and pleased; they would turn them away from the truth with con- 
tempt and disgust, and pay all their attention to cunningly devised 
fables and specious heresies. To oppose the progress of this cor- 
rupt leaven, which was even then beginning to work, Timothy was 
called upon to besvigilant in all things, and to shun all pursuits 
which might prevent him from watching against the fallacies, with 
which Satan and his servants would, in varied ways, endeavor to 
seduce men from the simplicity of Christ.””—Scott. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 


We take pleasure in announcing to the readers of the Magazine 
and to the friends of orthodoxy generally, that a new treatise on 
Divine Efficiency, by Edward D. Griffin, D. D., President of Will. 
iams College, is about being published from the press of Jonathan 
Leavitt, New York. From a view of the manuscript, we are able 
to present the table of contents. 
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Introduction. 

Chap. I. Dr. Fitch’s Theory. 

Chap. II, Dr. Taylor’s Theory. 

Chap. III. Notice of two other writers. 

Chap. [V. Meaning and Origin of Corrupt Nature. 
Chap. V. Divine Efficiency. 

Chap. VI. Importance and Instrumentality of Truth. 
Chap. VII. Scripture Testimony to Divine Jofficiency. 
Chap. VIII. Sinless Creatures dependent for Holiness. 
Chap. IX. God’s Power to prevent Sin. 

Chap. X. Alleged Dominion of Motives. A Distinct Theory. 


The work will be printed on good paper, duodecimo size, 200 
pages, neatly bound in cloth, price 50 cents. The high reputation 
of the author as a man of talents, and a sound theologian, leads us 
to anticipate an able and interesting volume, well worthy of careful 


perusal. W. L. 


SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Evangelical Magazine. 
SELECTIONS FOR MONTHLY CONCERT. 


Sanpwicn Istanps.—It seems from a letter recently published in 
the New York Evangelist, from one of the missionaries, that the 
Lord is pouring out his Spirit in a wonderful manner upon Kauai, 
one of the Sandwich Islands. Mr. Gulick and wife are the only 
laborers on the island. Day and night were they occupied with 
people who came to inquire about the concerns of their souls. Na- 
tives were constantly arriving at the house of the Missionary from 
different and distant parts of the island, their eyes bathed in tears, 
smiting upon their breasts, and saying, Oh, what shall we do ?— 
Several had visited the island, and were absolutely astonished, so 
great and powerful was the work. The Holy Spirit seems to have 
descended like a mighty rushing wind, and the people are at once 
quickened to attend to the concerns of their souls, as is often the case 
in revivals in this country. An observer had taken with him the 
Life of Brainerd, and compared the peculiarities of the revival in 
his time, among the Indians, with those of the work of grace now in 
progress in Kauai, and found them much alike. At the date of the 
letter, it would seem, that the work had but just commenced. It 
was stated that 30 had already indulged hopes, and that the number 
of inquirers, then 300, was constantly increasing. ‘The inquiry 
meeting was ascene of solemn interest. ‘The hope was expressed, 
that, from this leeward island, the work would spread among the 
others of the group, revive the hearts of the missionary band, and 
through them the churches of our American Zion. ; 

The islanders are taking the lead of all Christian nations, in ex- 
pelling that noxious weed, tobacco, from their soil. Intemperance, 
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also, has already received its death-blow there. On one island of 
35,000 souls, not a gallon of ardent spirits has been drunk the past 
year. The natives are so in love with reform, that they are calling 
out to their spiritual guides, Oh, tell us some more vices that we 
may break off. (See a very interesting account of these matters in 
the Missionary Herald for May.) 

At the Sandwich Islands, it is well known, the Sabbath is regarded 
as very sacred. A foreign vessel, at one time, arrived at the port 
of Honolulu just before the Sabbath. There is a fort at that place 
to guard the entrance of the harbor, and it is customary to salute all 
national vessels. The commander of the ship sent word to the 
chiefs that he would fire his salute on Sabbath morning. The 
vessel, I believe, was one of the men of war, of England’s king. 
What was to be done? Reference was had to the laws of a greater 
than any earthly monarch, even to Him who has said, “‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” It was concluded that the guns 
of the fort could not be fired on God’s holy day, and word was sent 
to the Englishman, that they could not receive the salute till Monday, 
with a request, I think, that he would wait. The morning of the Sab- 
bath came. Its solemn and awful stillness was broken by the deaf- 
ening roar of the cannon from the man-of-war, as it reverberated 
among the hills and rocks of Oahu. But no voice from the fort 
answered. ‘The Sabbath passed on, and many engaged in its de- 
lightful scenes of worship. Chiefs and people together went to the 
house of God, while many a foreigner around their coasts desecrated 
the holy day. Monday morning arrived, and the guns of the native 
fort discharged their burden, thus teaching Christian nations, that no 
custom can sanction a violation of the laws of Him in whose view 
all nations are as the drop of the bucket, or the dust of the balance. 

A skilful book-binder, it seems, is now needed at the islands, so 
fast is the demand for books increasing. The Board do not intend, 
it is believed, to send out any more missionaries at present, to this 
spot, because other places are so much more loud in their calls; 
though at the Sandwich Islands each missionary has under his 
charge 7,000 souls. The last reinforcement has probably by this 
time arrived, and makes out the number of 24 missionaries at the 
islands. Divide the members of the church 577, among the cler- 
gymen, and each one will have 28. Twenty-eight heathen already 
to one missionary, and the number who have been admitted to the 
church the past year, equals the whole number that were in the 
church the year previous! Does not this betoken well for the future ? 

Said a mother recently, one whose son is now in these ends of 
the earth, “Should my son be instrumental in the conversion of only 
one heathen, I shall be satisfied.” In that mother’s missionary zeal 
and love to the cause of Christ, I read a comment on the good which 
the Sandwich Island Mission is doing to the Christians of this coun- 
try. She was at home in any part of the history. The news of 
the revival was like cold water to a thirsty soul—it was as if she 
had been told of the conversion of all her neighbors. I saw the 
good that that mission was exerting upon the town where the Mis- 
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sionary had resided. Any intelligence from the islands furnished 
matter of praise to God. I saw. the influence that this son had ex- 
erted upon his mother’s piety. His temporary absence was made 
up to her in the preciousness of the promises. . What she had given 
to the Lord, she found repaid into her own bosom. When he was 
about to leave me for the last time on earth, said she, I had resolved 
not to shed a tear; but I could not restrain a mother’s feelings. I 
was so affected I could not deliver him my last message. However, 
(she laid it down with an emphasis I never shall forget) could I call 
him back to stay with me during my short sojourn on earth, I would 
not lift my finger to doit. Mothers! are you saying that your off- 
spring must not leave you to spend themselves in the delightful work 
of publishing the Gospel to the dying nations? Beware, lest your 
very blessings become curses, and you lose your confidence in the 
Creator while depending on creatures. Rather train up some of 
them, and dedicate them, Hannah-like, early, to this good work of 
serving the Lord, where he has.never been named. 

Cuina.—A circular hast just been sent by the ten or twelve asso- 
ciated missionaries here, from different denominations, to all the 
churches of Christendom. It gives a brief account of what has been 
done since the first Protestant missionary arrived in China, twenty- 
five years ago. There are now three native Chinese who have 
embraced the faith of the Gospel, and are laboring in good earnest 
for the diffusion of it among the millions of China. Some of the 
tracts of the missionaries have reached Pekin, the imperial city, 
and been read by the emperor himself. Hundreds of missionaries, 
itis said, are now needed around-China. ‘There are about four 
hundred millions in that region, who speak different. dialects of the 
Chinese language. ‘The circular closes with this solemn appeal : 
“‘ Ye churches of the Lord Jesus Christ, hear his last command— 
‘ Go, preach the Gospel to every creature.’ ” 

Mr. Stevens, the Seaman’s Missionary, has arrived at Canton, 
after a passage of 116 days only ;—was the means, in God’s hands, 
of converting a respectable physician, who went out with him, ex- 
pecting to settle in some part of Asia, and amass wealth. Now he 
goes to dispense the heavenly treasure to the needy millions of 
China. There are now three American missionaries in this quarter 
of the world, Messrs. Bridgman, Abeel, and Stevens; some five or 
six more are soon expected to embark. The Baptist Board of For- 
eign Missions are also establishing a Mission in Siam. Siam, 
Cochin-China, Burmah, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
that is, the countries bordering upon China, are the repositories of 
her happy destinies. Thousands of Chinese visit these countries 
yearly for the sake of trade, and carry back with them the words of 
everlasting life. ‘ 

Japan.—Every thing in regard to this inaccessible country is 
interesting. A Chinese junk lately arrived at the Sandwich Islands, 

‘eleven months ago, with nine on board. It was driven off the coast 
of Japan. Five of their number died during the passage ; the re- 
maining four floating, they knew not whither, and well nigh starved, 
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at last arrived among these hospitable people. Once, such an oc- 
currence would be a matter of no concern ; now, it is looked upon 
as a hopeful means of establishing a mission in Japan. Let the eye 
of praying Christendom be directed upon this secluded country, and 
no doubt a great and effectual door would be opened here, as in all 
probability will soon be in China, a country once considered just as 
inaccessible as Japan. C. 


INSTALLATION. 


‘On Thursday, the 2d of May, the Rev. Zesuton CRocKER was 
installed over the Congregational Church and Society in Middle- 
town, (Upper Houses.) Introductory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Topliff, 
of Middletown, (Westfield Society) ; Sermon and installing prayer, 
by Rev. Dr. Chapin, of Rocky Hill; charge, by Rev. Mr. Brace, 
of Newington ; right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Beecher, of 
Middletown, South; and concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Talcott, 
of Chatham. 


ORDINATION. 


On Wednesday, the 24th of April, Mr. Grorcr H. Hui, a li- 
centiate of the Presbytery of Troy, N. Y., was ordained Pastor of 
the Congregational Church and Society of North Fairfield, Conn., 
by the Consociation of the Western District of Fairfield County.— 
The introductory prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Kant, of 
Trumbull ; the Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Hall, of Norwalk, 
from Acts 17: 11, 12; the consecrating prayer and charge to the 
Pastor, by Rev. Dr. Hewit, of Bridgeport; the right hand of fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Davies, of Green’s Farms ; charge to the people, 
by Rev. Mr. Smith, of New Canaan; concluding prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Freeman, the former Pastor of the people. 


DEDICATION. 


The new Meeting-house, erected by the Congregational Society, 
of Huntington, Conn., was dedicated to the worship of God, on 
Thursday, the 27th of April. Invocation and reading of the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. Dr. Hewit, of Bridgeport; dedicatory prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Punderson, Pastor of the Church and Society ; Sermon, 
by Prof. Fitch, of Yale College ; concluding prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Jones, of Monroe. 
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